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LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  JAMES  MADISON* 


The  two  books  before  us  form  a  val¬ 
uable  contribution  to  a  period  of  history 
too  little  known  to  the  majority  of  edu¬ 
cated  Englishmen.  We  in.this  country 
have,  for  the  most  part,  what  may  be 
called  an  intermittent  knowledge  of 
American  history.  The  romance  which 
surrounded  the  early  settlers,  the  fate  of 
Gilbert,  the  adventures  of  Smith,  and 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  are 
almost  as  familiar  to  Englishmen  as  the 
burning  of  Cranmer,  or  the  trial  of  Straf¬ 
ford.  Then,  for  most  readers,  the 
stream  of  American  history  loses  itself  in 
the  earth,  and  re-appears  at  Bunker’s 
Hill.  But  there* is  another  side  of  the 
subject,  fraught  with  the  deepest  interest 
for  students  of  constitutional  history, 


*  I.  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  yames 
Madison.  By  William  C.  Rives.  Volume  I. 
Boston,  1859. 

a.  Letters  and  Other  Writings  of  yames 
Madison,  Fourth  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  four  volumes.  Published  by  Order  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Philadelphia,  1867. 
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which  has  hardly  received  due  attention. 
The  history  of  the  United  States  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  history  of  the  growth  of 
institutions.  We  there  see  going  on  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  those  processes  which, 
among  the  long-settled  nations  of  the 
Old  World,  can  only  be  known  by  their 
faintly-marked  traces  in  the  past.  The 
history  of  the  American  colonies  before 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  shows, 
as  no  other  history  does,  the  actual  birth 
and  growth  of  representative  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  can  be  few  more  attractive 
subjects  of  study  than  the  various  steps 
by  which  the  different  colonies  took  up 
the  institutions  of  the  mother  country, 
and  adapted  them  to  their  special  wants. 
Yet  even  this  fails  to  equal  in  interest 
the  later  period  of  American  constitu¬ 
tional  history.  Most  English  readers, 
we  fear,  feel  that  the  history  of  the 
contest  for  independence  ends  with  the 
final  triumph  of  the  colonists.  It  would 
be  nearer  the  truth  to  regard  the  war  as 
a  prelude  to  one  of  the  most  deeply  in- 
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teresting  chapters  which  the  constitu¬ 
tional  history  of  any  nation  can  lay  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  formation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was,  beyond  doubt,  the 
greatest  and  most  arduous  political  ex¬ 
periment,  and,  if  we  measure  the  diffi¬ 
culties  surmounted,  may  be  fairly  called 
the  most  successful  one,  which  history 
records.  In  this,  too,  as  in  all  great 
political  changes,  the  interest  does  not 
end  with  the  formal  conclusion  of  the 
contest.  The  process  by  which  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  fashioned  and 
determined  really  lasted  through  the 
presidencies  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
and  only  ended  with  the  triumph  of  the 
Democrats  under  Jefferson. 

If  we  had  to  single  out  one  person 
who  might  fitly  serve  as  a  central  figure 
for  a  political  sketch  of  this  period,  our 
choice  would  probably  fall  upon  Madi¬ 
son.  This  is  due  rather  to  the  nature, 
than  the  extent,  of  his  abilities.  The 
generation  of  statesmen  among  whom  he 
moved  included  many  great  names,  and 
posterity  will  probably  assign  to  Madi¬ 
son  a  place  below  at  least  three  of  his 
contemporaries.  Even  if  he  had  pos¬ 
sessed  such  qualities,  his  career  gave 
him  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
unwearied  public  spirit,  the  dauntless 
and  patient  courage,  the  pure  and  un¬ 
selfish  patriotism  of  Washington.  He 
had  none  of  that  eager  enthusiasm  for 
party,  that  ardent  faith  in  the  future  of 
his  country,  and  that  sympathy  both 
with  the  nobler  and  the  baser  passions 
of  mankind,  which  made  Jefferson  the 
founder  and  leader  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.  With  Hamilton  he  had  more  in 
common.  Yet  Madison  could  claim 
but  a  small  share  in  that  far-sighted  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  to  which  every  page  of 
American  history  bears  witness.  But, 
in  one  sense,  Madison  was  a  more  rep¬ 
resentative  statesman  than  any  of  these. 
There  probably  was  never  a  time  at 
which  he  did  not,  better  than  any  other 
living  man,  embody  the  views  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  educated  American  citizens. 
This  it  is  which  gives  so  much  interest 
to  the  history  of  his  political  conduct 
and  opinions,  and  it  is  from  this  point 
of  view  that  we  propose  to  consider  his 
career. 

James  Madison  was  bom  in  Virginia 
in  1751.  He  was  descended  from  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers.  Captain  Isaac 


Madison,  the  founder  of  a  family,  in 
which  James  Madison  was  only  the  fore¬ 
most  among  several  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  his  early  days  there  is  little  to 
tell.  His  education  began  at  the  school 
of  a  learned  Scotch  emigrant.  In  1769 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  at  Princeton, 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  State. 
The  principal.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  was, 
like  Madison’s  first  teacher,  a  Scotch 
emigrant.  A  few  years  later  he  was 
called  to  a  wider  sphere  of  activity  in 
the  Revolutionary  Congress,  and  his 
name  is  among  those  appended  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  We  may 
suppose  that  his  influence  did  something 
towards  determining  the  future  career  of 
his  pupil.  Yet  Madison’s  letters  show 
no  greater  interest  in  the  questions  of 
the  day  than  would  be  ordinarily  found 
in  an  intelligent  and  well-educated  lad. 
One  characteristic  anecdote  of  Madison’s 
youth,  significant  of  his  future  career,  is 
oddly  enough  omitted  by  Mr.  Rives, 
though  it  rests  on  no  worse  authority 
than  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  Dr. 
Witherspoon  said  of  him  that  he  ‘  never 
knew  him  say  or  do  an  indiscreet  thing.’ 
It  is  consoling  to  find  that  the  case  of  a 
model  young  man  is  not  always  desper¬ 
ate.  Probably,  however,  Mr.  Rives  has 
acted  for  the  l^st  interests  of  mankind 
in  withholding  so  dangerous  a  precedent. 
With  such  a  disposition  it  was  well  that 
the  conditions  of  Madison’s  early  life 
were  not  such  as  to  stimulate  mere  intel¬ 
lectual  precocity  at  the  expense  of  his 
owers  of  action.  His  somewhat  weak 
ealth  and  his  retiring  temper  might 
have  allowed  him  to  settle  down  as  a 
quiet  student,  had  not  his  lot  been  cast 
in  a  time  when 

*  The  forward  youth  that  would  appear. 
Must  now  forsake  his  Muses  dear.’ 

Madison  had  little  more  than  com¬ 
pleted  his  college  career  when  his  coun¬ 
try  needed  in  some  way  or  other  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  every  patriotic  citizen.  In  the 
actual  events  of  the  War  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  Madison’s  part,  though  subordi¬ 
nate,  was  not  unimportant.  Even  if  it 
had  been  less  prominent,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  he  and  his  contemporaries 
w’ere  trained  into  statesmen  by  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  indei>endence,  and  unless  we 
take  that  influence  into  account  we  can¬ 
not  justly  appreciate  their  motives  and 
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position.  Few  subjects  would  be  more 
deeply  interesting,  or  offer  worthier  ma¬ 
terial  to  a  historian,  than  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
cess  which  developed  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  of  the  seventeenth  century  into  that 
generation  of  men,  great  at  once  as  j>o- 
litical  philosophers  and  practical  states¬ 
men,  who  liberated  America  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  fashioned  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution.  Much,  indeed,  was  due  to  the 
instincts  and  ideas  which  the  emigrants 
took  out  with  them.  England  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century  was  specially  well 
fitted  to  throw  out  offshoots,  full  of  vig¬ 
orous  and  healthy  political  life.  The 
spirit  which  animated  the  founders  of 
our  American  colonies  was  the  spirit  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  not  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  the  Restoration,  or  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  The  romance  which  invests  the 
early  history  of  Virginia,  the  religious 
troubles  which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the 
annals  of  New  England,  are  apt  to  di¬ 
vert  our  attention  from  the  political  life 
of  the  colonies.  How  real  and  active 
that  life  was,  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  representative  institutions  sprang 
up  as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  ex¬ 
panded  with  the  needs  of  the  young 
commonwealth.  And,  if  the  seed  sown 
was  good,  so  too  w'as  the  culture  which 
it  received.  The  colonists  were  happily 
saved  from  all  those  influences  which 
sapped  the  strength  and  vitiated  the 
life-blood  of  English  politics  for  nearly 
a  century  after  the  Restoration.  The 
contests  of  the  various  colonial  legisla¬ 
tures  with  the  home  government,  contests 
in  which  the  colonists  were  at  times  fac¬ 
tious  and  unreasonable,  but  were  more 
often  struggling  against  the  profligate 
and  extortionate  governors  with  whonf 
the  mother  country  had  saddled  them, 
served  to  keep  alive  a  vigorous  spirit  of 
independence.  There  were  other  influ¬ 
ences  at  work  to  raise  the  minds  and 
aspirations  of  the  colonists  above  the 
somewhat  petty  cares  of  their  own  sep¬ 
arate  states.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  others  beside  Franklin  whose 
thoughts  had  early  turned  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  great  united  colonial  do¬ 
minion.  Many  a  colonist  must  have 
felt,  when  Washington  went  down  with 
his  little  band  to  hold  the  Ohio  valley 
against  France,  that  a  struggle  had  be¬ 
gun  which  might  give  to  his  descendants 
a  territory  bounded  only  by  the  Pacific. 


Moreover,  the  great  w’ave  of  European 
thought,  which  had  already  begun  to 
form,  was  not  without  its  influence  in 
America.  Thus  we  find  the  young 
John  Adams,  the  descendant  of  an  old 
Puritan  family,  and  reared  up  in  a  pious 
New  England  home,  studying  and  crit¬ 
icising  Montesquieu  and  Bolingbroke. 
Every  line  that  Jefferson  wrote  breathed 
the  influence  of  the  French  philoso¬ 
phers.  At  the  same  time  the  practical 
training  in  politics,  which  the  colonists 
gained  from  their  local  institutions, 
saved  them  from  being  led  astray  into 
any  speculative  extravagancies.  There 
lay  the  great  difference  between  the 
American  Rebellion  and  the  French 
Revolution.  To  the  French  revolution¬ 
ists  liberty  was  a  mere  abstract  name, 
wholly  disconnected  from  their  historical 
past,  and  therefore  incapable  of  prac¬ 
tical  application.  The  Americans,  too, 
had  grasped  the  idea  of  liberty  ;  but 
they  viewed  it  not  as  an  abstract  idea, 
but  a  principle  which  underlay  their  past 
history  and  their  present  institutions. 
We  may  in  short  say  that  the  revolution¬ 
ary  statesmen  of  America  were  in  their 
main  outlines  Englishmen  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  with  their  perceptions 
quickened  at  once  by  philosophical  teach¬ 
ing  and  by  the  practical,  if  somewhat 
narrowing,  influence  of  colonial  politics. 
Then  came  the  struggle  for  Indepen¬ 
dence.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
merits  of  the  quarrel,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  its  effects  on  the  colonists  were  in 
the  main  healthy  and  strengthening. 
Circumstances  saved  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution  from  many  of  the  worst  features 
of  such  struggles.  It  was  not,  like  the 
struggle  in  the  Netherlands,  embittered 
by  differences  of  creed  and  race.  The 
rudeness  and  elasticity  of  colonial  life 
were  such  that  the  shock  of  an  invasion 
was  felt  far  less  than  it  is  in  an  old-estab¬ 
lished  country.  There  were,  no  doubt 
moral  shortcomings  on  the  part  of.  the 
people.  There  was  supineness,  sloth, 
want  of  public  spirit.  But  this  was 
caused  rather  by  circumstances  than  by 
defects  in  the  national  character.  The 
weakness  of  the  American  cause  was  due 
to  the  heterogeneous  character  of  the 
different  states.  There  was  mutual  (lis>- 
trust  engendered  by  diversity  of  or%in. 
of  creed,  of  commercial  interest.  The 
weakness  shown  by  the  colonists  was  not 
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unlike  the  weakness  shown  by  our  own 
country  in  her  struggle  with  the  Danes. 
There  was  much  local  energy  and  much 
individual  courage,  but  a  want  of  cohe¬ 
sion  and  unity  of  action.  Had  the  col¬ 
onists  been  led  by  an  Ethelred  instead 
of  a  Washington,  the  parallel  might  have 
been  more  complete.  But  whatever  weak¬ 
nesses  there  might  be  among  the  com¬ 
mons,  in  higher  quarters  there  were 
none.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  rev¬ 
olution  so  free  from  any  stains  of  treach¬ 
ery,  of  half-heartedness,  of  selfish  ambi¬ 
tion  among  its  leaders.  The  traitors  and 
the  intriguers,  Arnold,  Conway,  Gates, 
were  mere  soldiers.  The  statesmen  of 
the  Rebellion  have  no  part  in  their  guilt. 
Not  one  of  them  ever  seems  to  have  en¬ 
tertained  an  idea  of  securing  his  own 
escap>e  if  the  common  cause  should  fail. 
All  threw  in  their  lot  with  their  country, 
determined  to  triumph  or  fall  together. 
Had  any  suspicion  of  such  guilt  existed, 
party  rancor  would  long  ago  have  pro¬ 
claimed  it  to  the  world.  There  was 
scarcely  one  of  the  revolutionary  states¬ 
men  whose  reputation  has  wholly  escaped 
the  envenomed  attacks  of  party  warfare. 
Even  the  great  leader  himself,  one  of  the 
few  whose  public  spirit  and  almost  super¬ 
human  virtue  is  established  by  the  un¬ 
animous  voice  of  history,  did  not  escape 
calumny.  The  characters  of  Hamilton 
and  Jefferson  are  still  topics  of  party 
warfare.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
said  of  their  later  actions,  the  voice  of 
calumny  has  never  assailed  their  conduct 
during  the  contest  for  independence. 
There  are  many  things  in  later  history 
whfth  every  well-wisher  of  America 
would  gladly  blot  out ;  but  she  may  at 
least  remember  with  just  pride  that  in  the 
great  crisis  of  her  fate  no  stain  attached 
to  those  whom  she  entrusted  with  her 
cause. 

In  the  American  Revolution,  in  the 
stirring  events  which  followed  it,  the  part 
which  each  colony  played  was  strongly 
colored  by  its  previous  history  and  its 
political  character.  None  had  more 
definitely  marked  features  than  Madi¬ 
son’s  native  state,  the  mother  of  Presi¬ 
dents,  as  Virginia  was  called  in  later 
days.  Her  social  life  reproduced  many 
of  the  best  features  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  Her  early  emigrants  had  numbered 
among  them  adventurers  and  felons,  but 
the  backbone  of  those  urho  supported  the 


Virginia  Company,  and  who  followed 
Lord  Delawarr  and  Sir  Thomas  Dale  as 
emigrants,  were  taken  from  the  ranks  of 
the  English  country  gentry,  just  at  the 
time  when  that  class  was  at  its  best.  It 
would  be  an  interesting,  though  a  some¬ 
what  mortifying  study,  to  trace  the 
process  by  which  the  highly  educated 
and  accomplished  country  gentleman  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century, 
the  class  which  included  Hampden  and 
Hutchinson  and  Elliot,  gave  place  to  the 
boorish  squire  of  a  century  later,  whom 
a  satirist  could  paint  as  Squire  Western, 
and  a  more  kindly  observer  as  Sir  Roger. 
The  social  disorganisation  due  to  the 
Civil  War  and  the  consequent  disruption 
of  old  feudal  ties,  the  growing  political 
and  social  importance  of  London,  and 
the  general  lowering  of  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation,  all  contributed  to  this  re¬ 
sult.  In  Virginia  the  old  public  spirit 
of  a  feudal  aristocracy  survived.  The 
lower  classes  lacked  teaching,  but  the 
society  which  produced  Jefferson  and 
Madison  and  Randolph  can  hardly  have 
had  a  low  educational  standard.  We 
have,  unhappily,  but  few  authentic  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  social  life  of  the  southern 
colonies.  But  a  writer  of  our  own  day, 
almost  unequalled  in  his  power  of  repro¬ 
ducing  from  slender  materials  the  scenery 
and  coloring  of  a  past  age,  has  brought 
vividly  before  us  the  life  of  a  Virginian 
plantation.  We  may  be  sure  that  there 
were  a  good  many  young  Virginians 
who,  like  George  Warrington,  sent  to 
England  for  books  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  hurried  on  board  to  see  them 
unpacked.  If,  indeed,  it  be  true  that 
Jefferson  and  Patrick  Henry  were  ac¬ 
complished  musicians,  the  colony  had  re¬ 
tained  one  phase  of  Elizabethan  culture 
which  the  mother  country  had  for  a 
while  almost  lost.  Looked  at  in  its 
political  bearings,  the  social  life  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  kept  alive  a  vigorous  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence.  The  boundless  natural 
resources  of  the  country  were,  from  an 
economical  view,  almost  as  much  a  curse 
as  a  blessing.  The  number  of  navigable 
rivers  gave  every  planter  a  harbor  close 
to  his  own  door,  and  prevented  the 
formation  of  any  one  centre  of  com¬ 
merce.  The  abundance  of  fertile  soil 
enabled  every  man  to  become  a  land- 
owner,  and  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
free  and  intelligent  la^r.  But  though 
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all  these  things  made  against  the  com- 
mercial  welfare  of  Virginia  they  rather 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  political  freedom. 
As  Mr.  Rives  says  :  ‘  A  large  landed 
estate  in  Virginia,  consisting  of  distinct 
and  sometimes  distant  plantations,  with 
the  general  sup>ervision  of  the  agents  and 
laborers  employed  on  each,  and  the 
negotiations  incident  to  the  periodical 
sale  of  their  produce  and  purchase  of 
their  supplies  in  remote  markets,  was  a 
mimic  commonwealth,  with  its  foreign 
and  domestic  relations  and  its  regular 
administrative  hierarchy.  It  called  for 
the  constant  exercise  of  vigilance,  ac¬ 
tivity,  humanity,  sound  judgment  and 
wise  economy,  and  was  thus  a  school 
both  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  in  which 
many  of  the  patriots  of  that  day  were 
trained  for  public  usefulness.’  Though 
slavery  existed,  it  did  not  yet  bear  that 
baneful  fruit  which  afterwards  sprang 
from  it.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
attended  with  any  of  those  moral  cor¬ 
ruptions  which  afterwards  formed  such  a 
plague-spot  in  the  life  of  the  Southern 
States.  Nor  had  the  practice  of  slavery 
deadened  the  political  morality  of  the 
Virginian  aristocracy.  Taunts  have 
often  been  cast  at  the  men  who,  while 
they  claimed  freedom  for  themselves, 
were  blind  to  the  wrong  which  they  were 
inflicting  on  a  whole  race.  A  very  slight 
knowledge  of  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  the  most  eminent  men  among  them 
enables  one  to  refute  such  sneers.  Every 
prominent  Virginian  statesman  of  the 
last  century  seems  to  have  looked  upon 
slavery  as  an  evil  which  economical  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  forced  upon  his  coun¬ 
try,  which  must,  if  possible,  be  extin¬ 
guished,  and  which  might  be  fraught  with 
the  greatest  mischief  in  the  future.  The 
doctrine,  which  upheld  slavery  as  the 
proper  basis  of  Southern  society  and 
Southern  political  supremacy,  was  the 
offspring  of  a  statesman  of  a  later  gener¬ 
ation,  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  ;  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  Washington  or 
Jefferson  would  have  repudiated  his 
teaching  as  eagerly  as  any  Northern  abo¬ 
litionist. 

In  1774,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
Madison’s  public  career  began.  He  was 
in  that  year  elected  a  member  of  one  of 
the  county  committees,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  throughout  the  American  colonies 
to  concert  means  of  resistance  to  the 


British  Government.  Two  years  later 
he  was  returned  to  the  Virginian  Con¬ 
gress.  From  the  outset  Virginia  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  dispute,  and 
she  now  ventured  on  a  step  in  advance 
of  any  other  colony.  North  Carolina 
had  already  given  to  its  representatives 
on  the  continent  at  Congress,  power  to 
‘  concur  with  the  delegates  of  the  other 
colonies  in  declaring  Independence  and 
forming  foreign  alliances.’  Virginia  went 
a  step  further,  and  definitely  instructed 
her  delegates  to  move  a  declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  As  a  necessary  accompani¬ 
ment  to  this  measure,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  frame  a  government  for  the 
colony,  or,  as  we  must  now  call  it,  the 
State.  Here,  too,  Virginia  was  taking 
the  lead.  South  Carolina,  and  New 
Hampshire  had  already  framed  provi¬ 
sional  governments.  Virginia  was  the 
first  State  that  distinctly  applied  her  best 
wisdom  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Consti¬ 
tution  intended  to  be  permanent.  Mad¬ 
ison,  despite  his  youth,  was  a  member  of 
this  committee  ;  and  the  subject  is  one 
of  some  importance  in  connection  with 
his  career.  His  one  pre-eminent  claim 
to  honor  is  as  a  constitution  maker  ;  and 
a  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  of  the  kind  in  which  he  took  part. 
The  Virginian  Constitution  of  1776,  like 
most  successful  experiments  of  the  sort, 
was  a  compromise.  The  general  out¬ 
line  of  the  Constitution  was  sure  to  be 
modelled  on  the  old  one,  handed  down 
with  some  changes  from  the  days  of 
the  Virginia  Company.  A  Constitution 
based  on  the  English  type,  and  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  governor  and  two  chambers, 
was  the  mould  into  which  all  the  colo¬ 
nial  governments  had  almost  spontane¬ 
ously  fallen,  and  to  which  the  colonists, 
conservative  in  revolution,  with  two  ex¬ 
ceptions,  adhered.  This  system,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  room  for  differences  x)f  detail. 
Two  schemes  were  proposed  which  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  represent  the  [ex¬ 
treme  views  on  each  side.  One  pro¬ 
posed  to  retain  the  Upper  Chamber  for 
life,  and  the  Governor  during  good  be¬ 
havior,  while  the  Lower  Chamber  was 
to  be  elected  triennially.  The  other, 
suggested  by  John  Adams  to  some  of 
his  Virginian  friends,  proposed  that  the 
whole  Legislature,  including  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  should  be  re-elected  annually. 
The  scheme  finally  adopted  coincided 
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in  its  main  features  with  this  latter,  with 
this  somewhat  important  difference,  that 
the  Upper  Chamber  was  to  be  elected 
for  four  years.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  not  one  of  these  schemes  contem¬ 
plated  a  democratic  suffrage.  The 
widest  margin  proposed  was  one  which 
would  take  in  householders  who  were 
also  fathers  of  three  children,  and  the 
qualification  finally  adopted  was  the  pos¬ 
session  of  twenty  -  five  acres  freehold. 
Madison,  by  his  own  account,  took  no 
very  prominent  part  in  the  task  of  con¬ 
struction.  His  only  recorded  contribu¬ 
tion  was  an  amendment  to  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Rights,  which  preceded  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  striking  out  the  term  ‘  tolera¬ 
tion,’  as  inconsistent  with  complete  re¬ 
ligious  equality,  and  substituting  ‘  the 
full  and  free  exercise  of  religion  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.’  We 
have  noticed  this,  because  Madison’s 
hostility  to  anything  like  religious  in¬ 
equality  was,  perhaps,  the  only  political 
feeling  which  could  be  fairly  called  a 
passion  with  him,  or  which  ever  led  him 
into  a  display  of  enthusiasm.  Though 
his  own  share  in  the  Virginian  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  not  a  prominent  one,  yet  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  lesson  not 
thrown  away.  Between  the  two  extreme 
parties  in  Virginia — between  those  who 
wished  to  be  free  from  England,  but 
keep  everything  Engli'sh,  and  democrats 
like  Jefferson  and  Henry — there  was  a 
great  gulf,  which  we  may  be  sure  could 
only  be  bridged  over  by  a  spirit  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  compromise,  and  from  that 
process  Madison  must  have  learnt  les¬ 
sons  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  great  task  of  his  life. 

In  the  next  year  Madison  lost  his 
seat,  a  result  which  Mr.  Rives  tells  us 
was  due  to  his  scrupulous  refusal  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  universally  adopted  engine  of 
treating.  That  he  had  in  no  way  for¬ 
feited  public  confidence,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  State  Council,  and  in 
1779  returned  to  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress.  Even  by  that  time  the  early  zeal 
which  had  distinguished  that  body  had 
be^n  to  grow  cold.  Many  of  its  most 
eminent  men  had  been  called  off  to  the 
services  of  their  separate  States,  and 
Congress  reflected  but  too  faithfully  that 
want  of  cohesion  and  mutual  support 
which  weakened  the  Union  and  hamper¬ 


ed  the  action  of  her  great  leader.  Madi¬ 
son  was  one  of  those  who  labored  to 
redeem  the  character  of  Congress.  He 
zealously  backed  up  Washington’s  ap¬ 
peals  for  more  strenuous  efforts,  and 
throughout  the  war  he  advocated  vari¬ 
ous  measures  designed  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Central  Government. 
Thus  we  find  him  supporting  a  proposal 
to  give  Congress  certain  coercive  pow¬ 
ers,  which  would  enable  it  to  exact  the 
required  contributions  from  the  separate 
States.  Monstrous  though  it  seems  to  us 
now,  that  a  Government  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  carry  on  a  war  while  it  had 
no  efficient  means  of  exacting  supplies, 
yet  the  sectional  jealousies  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  States,  and  the  dread  of  central 
power,  frustrated  this  measure.  Subse¬ 
quently  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
applying  to  the  various  States  for  power 
to  levy  a  duty  on  foreign  merchandise. 
Virginia  at  first  acceded  to  this  applica¬ 
tion,  but  afterwards,  owing  to  the  failure 
of  other  States  to  comply  with  it,  Madi¬ 
son  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
constituents  reverse  their  decision.  On 
another  occasion  Madison  was  in  conflict 
with  his  own  State,  and  showed  by  his 
conduct  that  his  usual  moderation  could 
in  season  give  place  to  firmness.  The 
claim  of  Spain,  to  monopolise  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Mississippi,  was  a  subject 
of  negotiation  between  the  two  Powers. 
To  ask  the  United  States  to  surrender 
the  Mississippi  was,  as  Franklin  forcibly 
put  it,  like  asking  a  man  to  sell  his 
street  door.  Madison  took  an  equally 
decided  view,  and  expressed  it  in  a  re- 
I>ort  laid  before  Congress.  At  the  time 
that  the  question  came  forward,  the 
pressure  of  the  war  was  felt  mainly  by 
the  Southern  States,  and  that  part  of  the 
Union  was  naturally '  eager  for  foreign 
help,  and  willing  to  make  large  conces¬ 
sions  to  obtain  it.  Accordingly  Vir¬ 
ginia,  urged  on  by  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  instructed  her  representatives 
to  oppose  the  claim.  Madison  consid¬ 
ered  the  occasion  important  enough  to 
justify  him  in  disregarding  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents  ;  and  when  the  immedi¬ 
ate  prospect  of  war  was  removed,  Vir¬ 
ginia  adopted  his  views.  Before  we 
take  leave  of  Madison’s  career  in  the  old 
Congress,  one  point  ought  to  be  noticed. 
It  would  be  premature  to  speak  of  par¬ 
ties,  yet  we  can  trace  faintly  the  begin- 
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nings  of  those  divisions  which  after¬ 
wards  severed  the  political  world  of 
America  into  two  camps.  We  can  trace, 
too,  in  Madison’s  own  attitude,  a  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  his  later  career.  While  he 
advocated,  as  we  have  seen,  the  grants 
of  coercive  powers  to  Congress,  he  did 
not  go  as  far  as  Hamilton  in  his  wish  to 
exalt  the  central,  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  Governments.  Hamilton  would 
not  merely  have  given  Congress  power 
to  levy  taxes  for  itself,  but  he  would  have 
also  handed  over  to  it  the  appointment 
and  control  of  the  staff  employed  for 
that  purpose.  Madison,  on  the  other 
hand,  would,  as  far  as  might  be,  have 
left  the  establishment  and  management 
of  the  machinery  to  the  separate  States. 
The  difference  may  seem  trifling,  but  it 
illustrates  the  different  spirit  in  which 
the  two  men  approached  the  great  im¬ 
pending  question,  the  limits  of  power  of 
the  Central  Government  and  the  State 
Governments,  respectively.  On  another 
question,  Madison  displayed  views  and 
sympathies  which  afterwards  had  a 
most  important  influence  on  his  career. 
During  the  negotiations  for  {>eace,  an  es¬ 
trangement  arose  between  the  French 
Government  and  the  American  repre¬ 
sentatives,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jay. 
We  name  three,  for  though  there  was  a 
fourth,  Laurens,  both  his  body  and 
mind  were,  for  a  while,  weakened  by 
his  long  imprisonment  in  England,  and 
he  was,  at  the  time,  little  more  than  a 
cipher.  It  would  exceed  the  limits, 
alike  of  our  space  and  our  subject,  to 
go  into  the  merits  of  the  question.  Jay 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  suspicious  tem¬ 
per  ;  Adams  had  but  little  goodwill 
towards  France  ;  and  Franklin,  whose 
sympathies  were  strongly  with  the 
French,  may  have  been  unable  single- 
handed  to  influence  his  two  colleagues. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  persons  professing  to  be  accredited 
agents  of  France  had  dealings  with  the 
English  Minister,  Lord  Shelburne,  of 
such  a  nature  as  reasonably  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  Americans.  The  re¬ 
sult  was,  that  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  by  the  American  envoys 
without  their  consulting  the  French  Min¬ 
ister,  De  Vergennes.  This  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  French  Government, 
and  the  question  came  before  Congress. 
'I'he  immediate  question  of  the  conduct 


of  the  envoys  does  not  concern  us  ;  the 
matter  is  important  as  showing  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  feeling  already  existing  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  destined  afterwards  to  have 
most  important  results.  There  were 
already  two  parties  in  Congress,  who  re¬ 
garded  France  with  widely  different 
views.  By  some  her  support  was  looked 
upon  as  an  act  of  generosity,  forming  a 
sentimental  bond  of  union  between  the 
two  nations,  and  giving  France  a  moral 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  America, 
Others  urged  that  France  had  withheld 
her  assistance  till  she  clearly  saw  that 
the  cause  of  America  would  furnish  a 
convenient  weapon  against  her  old 
enemy.  To  debate  what  were  the  real 
motives  of  France  would  be  as  profitless 
as  are  all  discussions  concerning  the 
motives  which  animate  national  policy. 
A  few  enthusiasts,  like  Lafayette,  doubt¬ 
less  joined  the  cause  of  America  out  of 
a  pure  and  generous  sympathy  with  9. 
people  warring  for  their  rights.  The 
majority  of  the  young  officers  who  flocked 
over,  to  vex  the  soul  of  Washington  and 
to  command  troops  whom  they  could 
neither  speak  to  nor  understand,  doubt¬ 
less  viewed  America  as  they  would  have 
viewed  India,  or  Ireland,  or  any  other 
country  where  there  was  glory  to  be 
won  and  Englishmen  to  be  fought. 
The  aristocratic  diplomatists  and  politi¬ 
cians  who  governed  France  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  questioned  the  sanity  of  a 
man  who  attributed  their  policy  to  any 
but  interested  motives.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  generous  impulse  which  made 
many  Americans  resent  any  act  that 
seemed  to  savor  of  ingratitude  and  cold¬ 
ness  towards  an  ally.  In  the  debate 
which  arose  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
envoys,  Madison  strongly  condemned 
the  views  of  those  who  looked  upon 
France  with  distrust.  That  he  should 
have  taken  this  line  is  somewhat  remark¬ 
able.  Of  all  politicians  he  was  the  least 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  sentiment,  and 
his  political  and  intellectual  sympathies 
were  not  such  as  to  enlist  him  in  fa¬ 
vor  either  of  monarchical  or  revolution¬ 
ary  France.  Whether  the  influence  of 
Jefferson  may  have  thus  early  shown  it¬ 
self  we  cannot  say.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  line  which  he  took  on  this  occasion 
marks  a  sentiment  which  for  some  time 
remained  inoperative,  but  which  at  a 
later  time  had  a  great  influence  on  him. 
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and,  in  fact,  formed  a  turning-point  in 
his  career. 

At  the  end  of  1783  Madison’s  term  of 
office  expired,  and  by  the  newly  framed 
rules  of  Congress  he  was  ineligible  for 
re-election.  During  his  whole  term  of 
membership  he  does  not  seem  once  to 
have  visited  his  home.  In  December 
he  returned  thither,  and  at  once  applied 
himself  to  reading  law.  As,  however,  we 
find  him  at  the  same  time  studying  consti¬ 
tutional  histor>%  and  especially  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  were  likely  to  affect  the  future  of 
the  confederacy,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
his  legal  learning  was  meant  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes.  If  he  entertained  any- 
such  scheme,  it  was  soon  frustrated.  In 
the  next  few  years  events  began  to  open 
to  the  rising  generation  of  American 
statesmen  a  career  in  some  ways  greater 
than  any  which  the  war  itself  had 
offered.  The  events  of  the  war,  and 
Still  more  the  domestic  troubles  which 
followed  it,  the  rebellions  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Massachusetts,  too  clearly 
proved  that  the  old  confederation  was 
but  a  rope  of  sand.  The  task  of  recon¬ 
structing  it  on  a  firmer  basis  was  one 
which  might  well  stimulate  and  yet  ap¬ 
pal  the  imagination  of  the  wisest  and 
most  enterprising  statesman.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  beset  with  difficulties  from 
two  quarters.  The  pressure  of  the  war 
had  been  scarcely  enough  to  keep  in 
check  the  jealousies  and  conflicting 
claims  of  the  different  States.  When 
that  pressure  was  withdrawn,  they  were 
sure  to  burst  out  with  renewed  force. 
Moreover  the  war  itself  had  done  much 
to  quicken  political  thought,  and  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  great  party  divisions.  A 
question  of  such  overwhelming  political 
importance  as  (he  formation  of  a  new 
Constitution  was  sure  to  call  those  seeds 
into  full  life  and  activity. 

Before  we  consider  the  struggle  itself, 
we  must  say  a  few  words  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  actors.  Two  of  Madison’s  contem¬ 
poraries  and  rivals,  Hamilton  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  stand  out,  not  as  yet  the  accredited 
leaders  of  the  opposite  parties,  but  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  pre-eminently  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  great  conflicting  principles, 
which  were  struggling  for  ascendancy  in 
the  newly  formed  republic,  as  to  claim 
our  special  attention.  Many  Americans 
to  this  day  regard  these  two  statesmen 
as  the  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  of  American 


politics,  while  they  differ  in  their  mode 
of  assigning  the  two  parts.  By  one  party 
Hamilton  is  regarded  as  an  inspired 
prophet,  who. foresaw  all  the  dangers 
with  which  the  United  States  were 
threatened  by  the  sway  of  the  masses, 
and  who  died  a  political  martyr,  strug¬ 
gling  vainly  to  keep  his  country  within 
the  bounds  of  constitutional  freedom, 
and  to  hold  her  back  from  the  gulf  of 
popular  misrule  into  which  Jefferson 
and  his  followers  were  hastening  to 
plunge  her.  With  others  Jefferson  is 
the  champion  of  freedom,  who  fully 
emancipated  his  country  from  those 
trammels  of  feudal  and  monarchical  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  Hamilton  was  strug¬ 
gling  to  re-impose.  One  who  views  the 
question  from  that  intermediate  standing 
ground  which  Madison  occupied,  is  hap¬ 
pily  not  forced  to  adopt  either  view. 
We  may,  without  injustice  either  to 
Hamilton  or  Jefferson,  believe  that  the 
one  unduly  neglected,  while  the  other 
unduly  overrated,  the  dangers  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government. 

Everything  in  the  origin  and  training 
of  these  two  men  had  prepared  the  way 
for  their  rivalry.  Hamilton  was  in  some 
degree  separated  both  by  birth  and 
training  from  the  other  statesmen  of  his 
age.  His  birthplace  was  Jamaica,  and 
this  fact  may  have  served  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  his 
American  sympathies.  His  adopted 
State,  New  York,  was  that  one  in  which 
the  flame  of  patriotism  burnt  least 
brightly.  His  writings  show  that  he  had 
read  much  and  meditated  deeply,  and 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  politics  won 
from  Talleyrand  the  compliment  ‘  Ham¬ 
ilton  avoit  devin6  1’ Europe.’  Such 
training  may  make,  and  in  his  case  did 
make  a  great  constructive  statesman, 
but  it  is  not  calculated  to  make  an  en¬ 
thusiast.  English  Whiggism  had  im¬ 
pressed  Hamilton  deeply,  and  we  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  Walpole  was  to  a  great 
extent  his  model.  In  his  opinion,  a 
commercial  aristocracy,  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  with  abundant  means  of  exercising 
indirect  influence,  were  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  national  stability.  It  would  be 
an  error  to  suppose  that  these  opinions 
involved  any  disloyalty  to  the  cause  of 
American  independence.  Hamilton  was 
not  the  only  statesman  of  the  time  who, 
while  throwing  himself  passionately  into 
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the  cause  of  national  freedom,  and  was  ever  vigorous,  £^nd  his  sympathy 
clearly  perceiving  the  unfitness  of  Eng-  and  interest  extended  to  almost  every 
land  for  the  task  of  colonial  government,  branch  of  human  activity  and  thought, 
yet  wished  to  retain  many  of  the  aristo-  His  opinions  were  deeply  colored  by  the 
cratic  traditions,  and  much  of  the  ma-  training  of  his  native  state.  Commerce 
chinery  of  government,  of  the  mother  was  his  bugbear.  He  writes  in  the  true 
country.  Indeed,  the  very  acts  by  spirit  of  a  Virginian  farmer  and  sports- 
which  Hamilton  has  incurred  the  charge  man  :  ‘  While  we  have  land  to  labor 
of  disloyalty  to  the  American  Constitu-  upon,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  citi- 
tion  are,  if  carefully  considered,  his  best  zens  occupied  at  a  work-bench  or  twirl- 
defence.  Had  he  really  wished  to  over-  ing  a  distaff.'  Like  Hamilton,  Jeffer- 
throw  the  Constitution,  he  would  never  son  was  conversant  with  the  political 
have  striven  so  diligently  to  guard  it  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
against  its  own  inherent  dangers.  But  it  was  from  French  Republicanism, 
Doubtless  he  had  a  speculative  prefer-  not  from  English  Whiggism,  that  he  drew 
ence  for  monarchy  ;  but  to  suppose  that  his  inspiration.  Hamilton’s  political 
he  ever  contemplated  the  introduction  ideal  looked  back  to  1688  ;  Jefferson’s 
of  it  into  America,  is  to  regard  him  as  a  had  yet  to  find  its  fulfilment  in  1789. 
mere  theorist  incapable  of  limiting  his  With  such  training  and  such  principles, 
aspirations  by  his  knowledge  of  what  these  two  men  were  clearly  marked  out 
was  possible.  And  if  he  had  cherished  as  the  embodiments  and  champions  of 
such  a  wish,  his  keen  political  insight  those  two  conflicting  principles,  which 
would  have  taught  him  that  a  direct  at-  were  soon  destined  to  extend  their  bat- 
tack  on  the  republican  constitution  of  tie-field  from  the  Old  World  to  the  New. 
his  country  would  be  the  worst  means  It  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  Madison’s 
that  he  could  choose  towards  his  end.  natural  sobriety  of  temper  and  freedom 
A  far  weaker  mind  than  Hamilton’s  from  enthusiasm  were  likely  to  be 
might  have  easily  perceived  that  the  stronger  than  his  loyalty  to  his  brother 
anarchy  against  which  he  was  striving  Virginian,  and  as  if  he  was  destined  to 
would  be  the  readiest  road  to  absolutism,  stand  among  the  allies  of  Hamilton.  To 
I.et  the  pilot  forsake  the  helm,  and  the  Hamilton  unquestionably  belongs  the 
ship  would  inevitably  go  on  the  rocks  credit  of  having  first  clearly  grasped  the 
and  become  the  willing  prey  of  any  idea  of  a  more  stable  union  subordinat- 
saviour  of  society.  Yet  if  Hamilton’s  ing  all  the  State  governments  to  the  sover- 
fame  has  been  obscured  by  party  calum-  eignty  of  the  whole,  as  the  only  means 
ny  and  his  true  greatness  appreciated  of  saving  the  nation  from  anarchy.  By 
only  by  a  few,  his  own  character  is  not  every  means  in  his  power,  by  public  ut- 
wholly  free  of  the  blame.  His  temper  terances  and  private  influence,  Hamil- 
was  naturally  cold  and  unsympathetic,  ton  forced  this  idea  upon  his  country- 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  prided  him-  men.  In  this  fask  he  found  an  able  as- 
self  on  this,  and  to  have  somewhat  exag-  sistant  in  Madison.  He,  like  Hamil- 
gerated  it.  He  was  thoroughly  sincere,  ton,  clearly  saw  that  no  attempt  to  im- 
but  it  was  the  sincerity  of  high  principle  prove  the  existing  Federation  could  meet 
and  strong  self-respect,  rather  than  of  the  needs  of  the  case.  With  Madison 
natural  frankness.  In  almost  every  de-  rests  the  credit  of  carrying  through  the 
tail  of  temper,  training,  and  opinions,  Virginian  Assembly  a  resolution  inviting 
Jefferson  was  the  direct  opposite  to  his  the  other  States  to  a  general  conference 
great  rival.  His  vanity  and  impetuosity  on  the  subject  of  the  commerce  of  the 
often  led  him  into  inconsistency,  and  it  Federation.  It  was  through  Hamilton’s 
is  hard  at  times  to  clear  his  character  agency  that  the  powers  of  the  conference 
from  the  deeper  stain  of  wilful  duplicity,  were  enlarged,  and  that  it  was  converted 
Yet  he  had  a  certain  openness  of  tern-  into  a  convention  for  considering  and, 
per,  which  seems  among  his  contempo-  as  events  proved,  for  reconstituting,  the 
raries  to  have  won  forpveness  for  his  Federal  Union.  In  May,  1787,  the 
graver  faults.  His  writings  show  no  Convention  met  at  Annapolis.  Its  pro¬ 
trace  of  that  solid  political  and  historical  ceedings  were  secret,  and  our  knowl- 
study,  on  which  Hamilton’s  opinions  edge  of  them  is  derived  from  reports 
were  based  ;  yet  his  love  of.  knowledge  compiled  by  Madison  after  the  hours  of 
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debate.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  share  which  any  one  member  of 
the  Convention  can  claim  in  the  result. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the 
American  Constitution  w'as  a  compro¬ 
mise,  modified  to  suit  the  wants  of  con¬ 
flicting  parties  and  individuals  of  widely 
different  views,  and  therefore  not  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  preconceived  ideal. 
But  we  should  probably  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  it  more  nearly  re¬ 
flected  the  views  of  Madison  than  of  any 
other  of  the  framers.  We  may  infer 
this  from  comparing  the  actual  result 
with  his  recommendations,  and  with  the 
ideas  expressed  in  his  subsequent  writ¬ 
ings.  In  many  details,  indeed,  the 
Constitution  deviated  from  Madison’s 
ideal.  He  at  first  proposed  to  give  the 
central  government  a  power  of  veto 
against  any  State  law.  Subsequently  he 
abandoned  this  in  favor  of  that  admir¬ 
ably  framed  scheme,  which  erects  the 
Supreme  Court  into  a  separate,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  an  independent  arbitra¬ 
tor  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  between 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  State  and 
the  Union.  Madison’s  first  suggestion 
on  this  subject  is  worth  noting,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  he  at  this  time  held  views  as  to 
the  subordination  of  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  not  widely  different  from  those  of 
Hamilton  and  his  followers.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  with  democratic  writers 
to  treat  the  annihilation  of  State  sover¬ 
eignty — ‘  taking  out  the  teeth  of  the 
serpents,  ’  as  an  eminent  Federalist,  Gov¬ 
ernor  Morris,  called  it — as  an  article  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  Federal  creed.  It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  this  doctrine  was 
upheld  by  one  whom  the  Democrats 
reckon  among  their  most  honored  lead¬ 
ers.  To  identify  at  this  time  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  strong  central  government 
with  those  aristocratic  principles  which 
Hamilton  and  his  party  undoubtedly  did 
hold,  is  to  antedate  the  position  of  par¬ 
ties  by  more  than  twenty  years.  But 
though  on  this  point  Hamilton  and  Mad¬ 
ison  were  still  at  one,  the  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  brought  out  points  of 
difference.  Hamilton  would  have  vested 
the  executive  power  in  a  president  and 
vice-president  chosen  for  life,  and  re¬ 
movable  only  by  impeachment,  and 
would  have  made  the  npper  chamber 
rest  on  a  like  tenure.  On  both  these 
points  he  seems  to  have  stood  almost 


alone.  Without  going  further  into  de¬ 
tail,  we  can  best  sum  up  Madison’s 
share  in  the  Constitution  by  enumerat¬ 
ing  the  conditions  necessary  to  his  ideal 
of  the  United  States  Government,  con¬ 
ditions  which  were  all  in  some  degree 
fulfilled  by  the  form  as  actually  settled. 
He  required  a  government  resting  on  the 
direct  consent  of  the  people  and  exer¬ 
cising  direct  control  over  them.  He 
wished  to  preserve  the  State  govern¬ 
ments  for  their  own  purposes,  and  he 
saw  that  it  must  be  the  aim  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  give  those  governments  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  independent 
action  in  their  own  sphere,  combined 
with  the  least  possible  power  of  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  central  government. 
Above  all,  he  saw  that  any  system,  to 
be  adopted,  or  when  adopted  to  work 
successfully,  must  be  a  compromise  ; 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  meet  all  argu¬ 
ments  which  impugned  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  as  falling  short  of  an  ideal,  either 
of  State  freedom  or  perfect  centralisa¬ 
tion. 

His  services  on  behalf  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  were  soon  needed  on  an  important 
battle-field.  In  none  of  the  States  was 
more  vigorous  resistance  to  be  looked 
for  than  in  Virginia.  There,  as  in  the 
other  States,  a  convention  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  consider  the  question  of  ratifi¬ 
cation.  The  opposition  was  headed  by 
Patrick  Henry,  then  in  the  full  vigor  of 
oratorical  powers  unequalled  by  any 
American  of  that,  or  probably  of  a  later, 
age.  A  passionate  republican,  and,  like 
Jefferson,  deeply  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  the  woods  and  streams  of  Virginia 
were  the  chosen  home  of  liberty,  he 
looked  with  horror  on  a  system  which 
substituted  for  the  yoke  of  a  king  and 
parliament  the  yoke  of  a  central  govern¬ 
ment,  in  which  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  might  be  leading  powers.  The 
battle  was  fierce  and  long  doubtful,  but 
the  resisting  forces  yielded  point  by 
point.  From  a  general  opposition  to  the 
new  Constitution  they  fell  back  on  the 
detailed  objection  that  it  lacked  a  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  defect  clearly  could, 
and  probably  would,  be  remedied  after 
ratification,  and  thus  the  question  re¬ 
solved  itself  into  one  of  amendment  be¬ 
fore  or  after  acceptance.  Madison,  as 
was  natural,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
on  the  side  .of  the  Constitution.  Prob- 
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ably,  however,  the  consideration  which 
had  most  weight  and  which  ultimately 
turned  the  scale,  was  the  fear  that  the 
Constitution  might  be  accepted  by  nine 
other  States,  and  thereby  ratified,  and 
that  Virginia,  by  rejecting  it,  might  be 
left  out,  in  the  humiliating  position  of 
an  unsuccessful  obstructive,  who  had 
done  something  to  discredit  the  new 
Constitution  without  succeeding  in  sav¬ 
ing  the  independence  of  the  separate 
States. 

Madison’s  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
Constitution  were  not  confined  to  his 
own  State.  In  concert  with  Hamilton 
he  had  been  advocating  it  through  the 
medium  of  the  ‘  Federalist,’  a  series  of 
papers  addressed  nominally  to  the  people 
of  New  York,  but  in  reality  to  the  whole 
body  of  States.  Probably  the  lasting 
reputation  of  its  two  authors,  in  Europe 
at  least,  rests  mainly  on  this  work.  Its 
two  authors  we  say,  since  their  colleague 
Jay  was  merely  associated  with  them  on 
account  of  his  special  knowledge  of 
foreign  politics  and  diplomacy,  and  only 
contributed  such  ideas  as  bore  specially 
on  those  subjects.  So  far  as  any  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  between  Hamilton  and 
Madison  can  be  traced,  it  is  such  as 
we  might  have  anticipated.  The  philo¬ 
sophic^  groundwork  on  which  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  to  be  built  was  chiefly  sup¬ 
plied  by  Hamilton.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  left  for  Madison  to  point  out  im¬ 
mediate  practical  advantages  and  to 
combat  detailed  objections,^  Yet  this 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Madison’s 
contributions,  notably  his  first  paper. 
No.  14,  show  a  marked  appreciation  of 
the  abstract  principles  of  government, 
as  well  as  of  their  application  to  the 
present  occasion  ;  while  in  Hamilton’s 
writings  there  is  nothing  vague  or  specu¬ 
lative.  In  one  respect  the  very  fame  of 
the  ‘  Federalist  ’  in  one  direction  tends 
to  blind  us  to  its  merits  in  another.  We 
are  apt  to  read  it  as  a  historical  analysis 
of  the  Constitution.  Such,  indeed,  it 
is.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  it  was 
primarily  a  controversial  work,  written 
in  a  time  of  stirring  agitation,  for  what 
may  be  almost  called  a  party  purpose. 
Yet  its  permanent  value  is  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  -impaired  by  the  circumstances 
of  its  production.  There  is  nothing  in 
it  of  party  rancor,  nothing  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  not  a  word  of  needless  contro¬ 


versy.  The  writers  never  deviate  from 
their  main  purpose  to  attack  an*  oppo¬ 
nent.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  a  sin¬ 
gle  production  among  the  political  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  last  century,  even  from  the 
pen  of  Burke,  so  free  from  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  faults  of  political  literature.  The 
credit  of  this  accrues  not  merely  to  the 
writers,  but  to  the  audience  for  whom  it 
was  designed.  It  speaks  well  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  American  citizens  of  that 
day,  that  at  such  a  crisis  an  appeal 
should  have  been  made,  not  to  party 
prejudice  or  sectional  interests,  but  to  a 
clear  and  far-sighted  patriotism,  and 
that  historical  arguments  should  have 
been  thought  of  more  value  than  per¬ 
sonal  invectives.  It  would  be  hard,  we 
should  think,  for  any  thoughtful  and  ed¬ 
ucated  American  at  the  present  day  to 
read  the  ‘  Federalist,’  and  to  compare  it 
with  the  later  political  literature  of  his 
country,  without  a  feeling  of  shame. 

Before  leaving  the  ‘  Federalist,’  jus¬ 
tice  to  Madison  requires  one  remark. 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  associated 
with  Hamilton  in  this  great  task  has 
been  at  times  treated  by  admirers  of  the 
latter  as  though  it  constituted  a  political 
bond  of  union  between  the  two,  and  as 
if  the  rupture  of  this  bond  gave  some 
coloring  of  treachery  to  Madison’s  sub¬ 
sequent  alliance  with  Jefferson.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  ‘  Federalist  ’  itself  justifies 
such  an  idea,  and  if  we  turn  to  Madison’s 
own  letters  we  shall  see  how  unfair 
such  a  charge  is.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  ‘  Federalist  ’  to  show  that  Madison 
accepted  the  abstract  theories  of  Hamil¬ 
ton.  Apparently  he  merely  looked  on 
Hamilton  as  a  convenient  associate  for 
a  special  purpose.  It  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  too,  that  in  Madison’s  pub¬ 
lished  correspondence  we  have  not  met 
with  a  single  reference  to  Hamilton 
which  indicates  anything  like  a  warm 
personal  feeling.  That  Madison  should 
for  a  particular  object  have  identified 
himself  with  one  with  whom  he  had  so 
little  generally  in  common  may  seem 
strange,  but  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
his  unimpassioned  practical  temper  and 
his  habit  of  subordinating  personal  feel¬ 
ing  to  political  necessities. 

The  final  ratification  of  the  new  Con¬ 
stitution  might  be  formally  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace  between  the  two  parties, 
but  in  reality  it  was  the  signal  for  the 
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outbreak  of  a  new  political  struggle,  less 
impas^oned  perhaps,  but  even  more  defi¬ 
nite  and  sustained.  Since  the  time 
of  the  separation  from  England,  the  new 
republic  held  within  it  the  germs  of  two 
great  parties.  There  were  those  who 
had  separated  from  England  on  what 
we  might  call  grounds  of  expediency, 
without  any  antipathy  to  the  principles 
of  the  government  from  which  they  had 
severed  themselves.  They  would  will¬ 
ingly  have  seen  the  newly-created  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  its  relations  towards  the 
several  States,  step  into  the  place  of  the 
monarchy  which  they  had  cast  off. 
There  were  others,  drunk  with  the  new 
wine  of  democratic  enthusiasm,  who  saw 
in  the  formation  of  the  American  Re¬ 
public  the  possible  fulfilment  of  their 
ideal.  Hitherto  these  two  central  ideas 
have  remained  latent.  During  the  War 
of  Independence  the  nation  had  been 
forced  into  temporary  unity  by  external 
pressure.  During  the  years  of  chaos 
and  anarchy  which  followed  there  was 
no  room  for  the  development  of  party 
organisation.  All  thinking  men  must 
have  seen  that  the  existing  state  of 
things  could  not  last.  To  organise  a 
party  at  such  a  time  would  have  been 
like  forming  line  of  battle  on  a  quick¬ 
sand.  But  when  once  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  framed,  a  clear  and  well- 
defined  battle-field  lay  opien.  The  pre¬ 
vious  condition  of  things  gave  rather  a 
peculiar  turn  to  the  formation  of  parties. 
The  old  Whig  tradition,  which  would 
fain  have  seen  in  the  new  Constitution 
only  an  adaptation  of  English  monarchy, 
prevailed  chiefly  among  the  northern 
merchants.  The  central  government, 
on  whose  efficiency  they  depended  to 
control  the  growing  democratic  impulse, 
had  most  to  fear  from  the  strength  of 
local  institutions.  Thus  the  Conserv'a- 
tive  or,  as  it  called  itself,  the  Federal 
party,  became  the  advocate  of  centralisa¬ 
tion,  while  democracy  was  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  State  governments  as  its  in¬ 
strument,  and  was  driven  by  its  hostility 
to  the  merchants  of  New  England  into  a 
somewhat  strange  alliance  with  the  slave¬ 
holding  planters  of  the  South.  The 
outbreak  of  open  hostility  was  for  a 
while  suspended  by  the  presence  of 
Washington.  His  experience  of  the  di¬ 
visions,  which  had  so  hampered  his 
efforts  during  the  war,  had  imbued  him 


with  a  deep  dread  and  dislike  of  parties, 
and  his  political  insight  was  not  such 
as  to  perceive  the  inevitable  conflict  of 
great  opposing  principles.  But,  though 
the  struggle  was  delayed,  signs  of  the 
coming  trouble  were  not  wanting.  Mad¬ 
ison  soon  became  alienated  from  his 
old  allies.  He  showed  that  he  had  not 
used  the  promise  of  amendments  as  a 
mere  sop  to  lull  his  opponents  in  the 
Virginian  Convention,  by  introducing 
ten  amendments,  covering  the  ground 
w'hich  would  have  been  occupied  by  a  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  providing  against  various 
abuses  of  arbitrary  power.  His  piosition 
was  a  diflicult  one,  for  his  proposals 
went  too  far  to  please  most  Federalists, 
and  not  far  enough  to  satisfy  the  bulk 
of  the  Democrats.  His  tact  and  adroit¬ 
ness  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and,  in  the  language  of  an  able  Ameri¬ 
can  writer,  he  ‘  engineered  his  plan 
through  the  House  with  triumphant  suc¬ 
cess.’ 

This  opened  the  breach  between  Mad¬ 
ison  and  the  Federal  party,  and  circum¬ 
stances  soon  widened  it.  The  next 
ground  of  conflict  was  the  financial  pol¬ 
icy  of  Hamilton.  As  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  introduced  a  scheme  of  na¬ 
tional  finance.  Its  main  features  were 
the  establishment  of  a  national  debt  and 
a  national  bank.  He  proposed  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  Federal  Government  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  separate  States,  by  transfer¬ 
ring  to  it  the  debts  contracted  by  the 
various  State  governments  on  behalf  of 
the  Union.  In  all  these  points  he  was 
opposed  by  Madison.  If  we  look  at  the 
question  4imply  as  one  of  finance,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  as  to  its  merits.  Madi¬ 
son  had  never  shown  any  peculiar  apti¬ 
tude  for  finance,  or  indeed  any  special 
knowledge  on  the  subject.  Few  states¬ 
men  have  ever  studied  it  more  profoundly 
than  Hamilton.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  drew  up  an  elaborate  financial 
scheme  for  the  Confederation,  and  for¬ 
warded  it  to  Robert  Morris,  the  Minister 
of  Finance.  So  much  impressed  was 
Morris  by  its  ability,  that  at  a  later  day, 
when  Washington  turned  to  him  in  de¬ 
spair,  and  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do 
with  the  public  debt,  his  answer  was, 
'  There  is  but  one  man  who  can  tell  you, 
and  that  is  Alexander  Hamilton.’  If 
then  the  question  were  merely  financial, 
we  might  fairly  appeal  from  Hamilton’s 
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critics  to  Hamilton  himself.  But  Mad*  if  we  saw  an  archdeacon  dancing  among 
ison  and  those  around  him  did  not  and  the  Shakers,  when  we  find  Madison  writ- 
could  not  regard  the  question  as  merely  ing  of  *  degenerate  citizens,  enemies  of 
financial.  Madison  regarded  it,  and  not  the  French  Revolution  and  liberty,’  of 
w'ithout  justice,  as  part  of  a  system  for  ‘  the  poison  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  party,’ 
concentrating  all  the  powers  of  the  state  and  denouncing  anti-French  views  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  He  saw  ‘  heresy.’  One  painful  result  of  this 
that  Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  implied  state  of  affairs  was  to  involve  Madison 
powers  might  be  employed  to  give  a  di-  in  a  bitter  personal  controversy  with  his 
rection  to  the  Constitution  alien  from  the  old  ally,  Hamilton.  The  President,  act- 
purpose  of  its  founders.  He  believed  ing  by  the  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  issued 
that  there  was  a  design  on  the  part  of  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  This  pro- 
the  Federalists,  as  he  himself  afterwards  ceeding  was  impugned  by  the  Demo- 
expressed  it  in  conversation,  to  ‘  admin-  crats,  both  on  technical  and  moral 
istrate  ’  the  Constitution  into  conformity  grounds.  As  to  the  former  |>oint,  the 
with  their  party  views.  These  suspi-  best  writers  on  the  American  Constitu- 
cions  as  to  the  designs  of  the  Federal-  tion  are  agreed  that  the  President,  in 
ists,  though  we  cannot  set  them  down  interpreting  and  proclaiming  the  duties 
as  groundless,  were  unquestionably  ex-  imposed  by  treaties  on  the  citizens,  was 
aggerated.  Yet  the  blame  of  that  was  in  no  way  transgressing  his  proper  func- 
in  some  measure  due  to  the  Federalists  tions.  As  to  the  general  ground  of  pol- 
themselves.  Flushed  with  their  triumph  icy,  few  would  deny  that  Washington 
in  the  National  Convention,  and  trust-  and  his  advisers  would  have  been  greatly 
ing  in  the  support  of  Washington  and  to  blame  had  they  suffered  America  to 
the  great  administrative  ability  of  Ham-  be  engulfed  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  great 
ilton,  they  recklessly  disregarded  the  European  war.  Nevertheless,  when 
natural  and  justifiable  suspicions  of  their  Hamilton,  writing  under  the  signature 
opponents,  and  often  used  language  of  ‘  Pacificus,’  defended  the  President’s 
which  gave  a  color  to  the  worst  charges  action,  he  was  answered  by  Madison  in 
brought  against  them.  the  letters  of  Helvidius.  It  is  painful 

The  course  of  events  speedily  hurried  to  find  that  the  recollection  of  their  .joint 
Madison  onward  in  his  union  with  the  labors  did  not  withhold  Madison  from 
Democrats.  As  we  have  seen,  the  re-  a  bitter  and  contemptuous  tone  in  deal- 
lation  of  the  Republic  to  France  had  ing  with  his  opponent.  Able,  too, 
already  been  made  the  battle-field  of  an  though  the  letters  of  Helvidius  are,  their 
internal  conflict.  The  French  Revolu-  ability  is  rather  that  of  a  special  pleader 
tion  did  not  alter  the  aspect  of  party  than  of  a  statesman.  But  though  we 
divisions  in  America,  but  it  gave  them  a  cannot  a^ee  with  Madison,  either  on 
definiteness  and  fixity  which  they  did  the  technical  issue  or  on  more  general 
not  before  possess.  Hitherto  there  had  grounds,  yet  we  must  make  the  same 
been  many  who  were  hostile  to  England,  ^lowance  here  as  in  the  case  of  Hamil- 
and  to  the  aristocratic  traditions  of  Eng-  ton’s  financial  policy.  We  must  remem- 
lish  government,  but  who  nevertheless  ber  that  Madison  saw  in  the  action  of 
had  no  abstract  sympathy  with  democ-  the  President  one  step  in  a  deliberate 
racy.  Such  a  middle  position  became  scheme  to  overthrow  those  liberties,  for 
now  almost  untenable.  The  conduct  of  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  had 
the  French  Government,  and  the  outrage-  been  spent.  We  must  remember,  too, 
ous  behavior  of  its  •  American  ministers,  that  Hamilton’s  attitude  was  one  pe- 
Genet  and  Adet,  seemed  for  a  while  to  culiarly  calculated  to  alarm  an  oppo- 
have  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling,  nent.  His  doctrine  of  implied  powers 
But  the  democratic  current  was  too  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Democrats, 
strong,  and  sympathy  with  France  was  an  attempt  to  turn  the  letter  of  the  Con- 
soon  demanded  by  the  Democrats  as  a  stitution  against  its  authors,  and  to  un¬ 
test  of  loyal  citizenship.  We  cannot  dermine  American  liberty  with  that  very 
judge  better  of  the  fierceness  of  party  engine  which  they  had  forged  ,for  her 
feeling,  than  by  its  effect  on  a  man  of  defence. 

naturally  moderate  and  restrained  tern-  The  retirement  of  Washington  was  the 
p>er  like  Madison.  We  feel  somewhat  as  signal  for  the  pent-up  storm  to  break  out 
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in  full  force.  Had  his  term  of  office 
been  prolonged,  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  he  would  have  been  driven  to 
identify  himself  with  that  party,  towards 
which  his  moderate  temper  and  conser¬ 
vative  instincts  naturally  inclined  him, 
and  that  the  Federals  might  have  opened 
the  campaign  with  the  weight  of  his 
name  on  their  side.  As  it  was,  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  sufficient  to  prevent  a  party 
struggle  over  the  appointment  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  Adams  was  well  known  to  have 
leanings  towards  a  strong  central  govern¬ 
ment,  yet  he  entered  upon  office  as  the 
representative,  not  of  a  party,  but  of  the 
nation.  But  a  position  which  had  well 
nigh  overtasked  the  moderation  and  for¬ 
bearance  of  VVashington  was  far  too  ar¬ 
duous  for  his  vain  and  irritable  succes¬ 
sor.  Seldom  have  great  natural  gifts 
been  more  inopportunely  marred  by 
small  yet  destructive  failings  than  in 
John  Adams.  His  integrity  was  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  saved  him  from  those  base 
compliances  into  which  vanity,  such  as 
his,  might  have  led  a  man  of  weaker 
principle.  His  abilities,  and  the  respect 
which  they  won  from  his  equals,  should 
have  made  him  independent  of  the 
opinion  of  the  many,  yet  he  craved  for 
the  popularity  which  he  lacked  the 
power  to  win.  The  seeds  of  distrust  be¬ 
tween  Adams  and  his  party  had  been 
sow'n  as  early  as  Washington’s  first  elec¬ 
tion.  According  to  the  system  then  in 
force,  the  vice-president  was  not  sep¬ 
arately  elected,  but  the  candidate  sec¬ 
ond  on  the  list  for  president  took  that 
office.  A  number  of  the  Federalists, 
under  the  advice  of  Hamilton,  decided 
that  there  must  be  no  risk  about  Wash¬ 
ington’s  election,  and  that  he  must  be 
brought  in  by  such  a  majority  as  to 
prove  incontestably  the  superiority  of 
his  claims.  Accordingly,  Adams  was 
elected  to  the  second  place  by  barely  the 
number  of  votes  required.  Adams  re¬ 
sented  this  as  a  slight,  and  felt  that 
Hamilton’  had  treated  him  with  a  want 
of  confidence  and  had  acted  in  a  spirit 
of  manoeuvre.  Hamilton  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that 
Adams  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  not 
having  been  allowed  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess  against  Washington,  an  imputation 
which  Adams  warmly  resented.  More¬ 
over,  there  were  special  grounds  of 
mutual  distrust  between  Adams  and 


Hamilton.  The  latter  remembered  the 
intrigues  against  Washington  during  the 
war,  intrigues  which  all  had  their  source 
in  New  England,  and  he  looked  on  Ad¬ 
ams  as  in  some  measure  identified  with 
them.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  absent  on  diplomktic  service  while 
Hamilton  had  been  achieving  his  great 
position,  and  he  might  be  forgiven  if 
he,  one  of  those  who  had  drafted  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  felt  sore 
at  being  ousted  from  his  place  among  his 
party  by  a  youth  of  thirty,  whom  he  had 
left  serving  as  Washington’s  aide-de- 
camp.  During  Adams’s  vice-presidency 
these  sources  of  discord  remained  in 
abeyance  ;  but  when  he  attained  to  the 
first  office  they  speedily  made  themselves 
felt.  There  was  unquestionably,  on  the 
part  of  more  than  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  a  dis{>osition  to  treat  Adams  as 
a  mere  nominal  head,  and  Hamilton  as 
their  actual  leader.  A  party  with  a  real 
and  a  professed  leader  is  in  a  perilous 
state,  and  when  both  are  men  of  eager 
and  unyielding  ambition  the  case  is  well 
nigh  hopeless.  By  the  end  of  Adams’s 
terra  of  office  the  Federal  party  was  in  a 
state  of  anarchy.  How  complete  that 
anarchy  was,  is  shown  by  Hamilton’s 
inability  to  restrain  a  section  of  his  party 
from  the  discreditable  intrigue  whereby 
they  supported  that  profligate  and  un¬ 
principled  adventurer,  Aaron  Burr,  for 
the  Presidency.  It  is  a  melancholy  re¬ 
flection,  that  by  thus  first  impelling 
Hamilton  to  take  up  an  attitude  of  di¬ 
rect  hostility  to  Burr,  they  brought  about 
that  tragedy  which  robbed  their  party  of 
its  foremost  man. 

The  term  of  Adams’s  presidency  saw 
Madison  completely  detached  from  his 
old  allies  and  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  Jefferson.  Though  Federal  writers 
of  a  later  day  have  treated  his  change  of 
position  as  an  act  of  political  perfidy, 
yet  his  own  contemporaries  do  not  seem 
to  have  so  regarded  it.  T’hey  appreci¬ 
ated,  better  than  we  can,  the  change 
which  had  come  over  the  attitude  of  the 
Federal  party.  Indeed,  Madison  might 
with  fairness  have  said  that  the  party 
had  moved  away  from  him,  rather  than 
he  from  it.  Questions  arising  out  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution  obvi¬ 
ously  formed  new  ground,  and,  what¬ 
ever  we  may  think  of  the  Federal  policy 
during  the  administrations  of  Washing- 
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ton  and  Adams,  we  cannot  fairly  blame 
Madison  for  refusing  to  be  among  the 
followers  of  Hamilton. 

The  result  of  Jefferson’s  election  left 
democracy  triumphant,  and  the  Federal 
party  a  wreck.  Two  years  later,  and 
that  great  man,  great  even  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  those  who  saw  his  faults  most 
clearly,  the  one  leader  whose  transcend¬ 
ent  abilities  might  yet  have  rallied  the 
Federal  party  and  stemmed  the  advanc¬ 
ing  tide  of  mob  tyranny,  had  perished 
by  a  tra^c  death.  Hamilton  had  fallen, 
the  victim  of  political  passion  too  base 
and  profligate  to  deserve  the  name  of 
ambition,  and  the  hopes  of  Federalism 
lay  buried  in  his  grave.  With  his  death 
the  j)ossibility  of  renewed  conflict  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  history  of  political  par¬ 
ties  may  be  said  for  a  while,  to  cease. 
Here  we  may  fitly  part  from  Madison. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  political 
ambition,  the  triumph  of  the  Democrats 
was  the  turning-point  of  his  success.  If 
time  would  suffer,  we  should  see  him  in 
a  few  years  wisely  ruling  over  his  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  very  epoch  which  definitely 
gave  her  a  place  among  the  great  powers 
of  the  world.  Still  later,  we  should  see 
him  released  from  all  claims  of  political 
ambition,  yet  turning  his  view  with  undi¬ 
minished  clearness  to  the  approaching 
troubles  of  his  country.  There  was  a 
curious  completeness  in  the  political 
career  of  one  who  served  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  congress,  and  who  lived  into  the 
days  when  the  Union  was  im'perilled  by 
the  independent  action  of  ^uth  Caro¬ 
lina.  And  there  could  not  be  more  sig¬ 
nificant  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  one 
who  took  a  part  m  writing  the  ‘  Federal¬ 
ist,’  and  in  framing  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution,  than  the  appearance  of  those 


dangers  which  clouded  Madison’s  de¬ 
parting  days.  We  may  seem  to  have 
touched  lightly  on  Madison’s  personal 
character.  In  doing  so,  we  have  but 
followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Rives,  an 
example  which  we  could  wish  to  see 
more  widely  followed  by  American  biog¬ 
raphers.  In  the  case  of  Madison,  there 
is  no  great  temptation  either  to  extrava¬ 
gant  hero-worship  or  details  of  petty 
gossip.  His  private  life  was  uneventful. 
He  was  never  married,  and  though  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  duti¬ 
ful  and  affectionate  of  sons,  yet  his  fam¬ 
ily  relations  show  little  of  that  play  of 
character  on  which  a  .biographer  would 
be  glad  to  dwell.  Indeed,  throughout 
our  study  of  Madison,  we  cannot  avoid 
a  feeling  that  the  man  is  less  than  his 
work.  In  this  respect  he  somewhat  re¬ 
sembles  his  two  great  contemporaries, 
W'ashington  and  Franklin.  The  three 
men  differed  widely,  but  one  feature  was 
common  to  them  all.  Their  greatness 
did  not  rest  so  much  on  the  extent  or 
nature  of  their  abilities  as  on  the  manner 
in  which  those  abilities  were  employed. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  points,  the 
statesmen  of  the  American  revolution 
remind  us  of  their  great  prototypes,  the 
English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  parliamentary  opponents  of 
the  Stuarts.  Madison  and  Franklin, 
like  Pym  and  Hampden,  beyond  doubt 
possessed  great  powers  of  action,  but  it 
was  not  that  which  raised  them  so  high 
above  the  common  run  of  men.  Their 
true  greatness  lay  in  their  insight  into 
public  opinion,  their  calm  self-restraint, 
above  all,  in  that  public  spirit  and  tem¬ 
perate  love  of  freedom  which  formed 
part  of  their  heritage  as  Englishmen. — 
Quarterly  Review. 


‘THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.* 
BY  THOMAS  FOSTER. 


In  the  ‘  Comhill  Magazine  ’  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  1864,  Charles  Dickens,  speaking 
of  the  work  which  had  been  left  unfin¬ 
ished  by  the  great  writer  who  died  on 
Christmas  Eve  1863,  said,  ’Before  me 
lies  all  that  he  had  written  of  his  latest 
story,  .  .  .  and  the  pain  I  have  felt  in 
perusing  it  has  not  been  deeper  than  the 
conviction  that  he  was  in  the  healthiest 


vigor  of  his  powers  when  he  worked  out 
this  last  labor.’  In  June  1870,  not  six 
years  and  a  half  after  Thackeray’s  death, 
the  poet  Longfellow  wrote  thus  of  the 
work  left  unfinished  by  Dickens :  ‘  I 
hope  his  book  is  finished.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  if  not 
the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It  would  be 
too  sad  to  think  the  pen  had  fallen  from 
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his  hand,  and  left  it  incomplete.’  As  the  opening  words  relating  to  it.  It  is 
we  all  know,  the  pen  had  so  fallen,  in  Chapter  IV.  that  Jasper  takes  the  first 
The  ‘  Mystery  of  Edw>n  Drood  ’  was  step  towards  his  end  It  is  manifest 
not  to  be  unravelled  by  the  master-hand  from  the  tone  of  the  chapter  that  the 
which  had  interwoven  its  seemingly  visit  to  Sapsea  is  a  part  of  Jasper's  plot ; 
tangled  skeins.  How  Dickens  would  but  we  also  know  that  in  Dickens*  num> 
have  worked  out  the  story  we  can  never  ber-plan  of  the  story  he  had  written, 
know.  It  has  even  been  said  by  one  ‘  Mr.  Sapsea  :  old  Tory  jackass  :  ron- 
who  had  better  opportunities  of  knowing  nect  Jasper  with  him  (he  will  want  a  sol- 
what  Dickens  had  planned  than  any  emn  donkey  by  and  by).  ’  Accordingly, 
other,  save  perhaps  one  alone,  that  ‘  the  the  first  words  of  Chapter  IV.  present 
evidence  of  matured  designs  never  to  be  to  us  Thomas  Sapsea,  Auctioneer  and 
accomplished,  intentions  planned  never  Jackass.  The  first  meeting  of  Sapsea 
to  be  executed,  roads  of  thought  marked  and  Jasper  shows  that  what  the  latter 
out  never  to  be  traversed,  goals  shining  wants  is  to  get  acquainted  through  Sap- 
in  the  distance  never  to  be  reached,  was  sea  with  tomb-mason  Stony  Durdles  and 
wanting  here  :  it  was  all  a  blank.’  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  opportunity 

Yet  1  venture  to  think  that  Forster  was  and  seeming  reason  for  examining  the 
mistaken  in  regarding  the  story  as  *  all  a  cathedral  crypt.  That  Jasper  and  Dur- 
blank  ’  in  this  respect.  The  tone  in  dies  were  to  call  at  the  same  time,  is 
which  the  leading  characters  are  spoken  shown  after  Dickens’  usual  manner  (who 
of,  should  leave  no  one  familiar  with  never  leaves  any  |x)int  of  a  story  un- 
Dickens’  manner  in  the  least  doubtful  marked)  by  the  words,  ‘  There  are  three 
as  to  the  general  nature  of  the  fate  which  wine  glasses  in  a  tray  on  the  table.  ’ 
was  at  the  end  to  be  allotted  to  them.  We  find  later  a  sufficient  reason  for 
We  hear  the  pleasant  final  fortunes  of  Jasper’s  desire  to  get  acquainted  in  this 
Crisparkle  and  Tartar  in  the  ringing  special  way  with  Durdles.  In  Chapter 
notes  in  which  their  earlier  doings  are  de-  XII.  Jasper,  the  Dean,  Sapsea,  and 
scribed,  as  clearly  as  we  hear  the  sad  yet  Tope  (the  verger)  are  together  in  the 
noble  fate  of  Neville  Landless  in  the  cathedral  churchyard.  Jasper  says  of 
minor  key  in  which  he  is  spoken  of,  and  Durdles,  ‘  My  curiosity  in  the  man  was 
in  which  he  speaks — except  when  roused  first  really  stimulated  by  Mr.  Sapsea, 
to  fury  by  Edwin  Drood,  maddened,  like  .  .  .  though  of  course  I  had  met  him  con- 
himself,  with  the  wine  which  Jasper  had  stantly  about ;’  on  which  Sapsea,  ‘  pick- 
drugged.  But  besides  the  indications  of  ing  up  the  ball  thrown  to  him,  with  in- 
these  tones,  there  are  subtle  indications,  effable  complacency,’  says,  ‘  Yes,  yes,  I 
sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  the  under*  hap|>ened  to  bring  Durdles  and  Mr. 
standing  reader,  not,  indeed,  as  to  the  Jasper  together.’  Then  Jasper,  playing 
exact  nature  of  the  path  along  which  the  yet  further  on  Sapsei’s  conceit,  explains 
story  was  to  be  conducted,  but  as  to  its  to  the  Dean  that  he  is  about  to  make 
general  direction  and  its  final  goal.  *  “  a  moonlight  excursion  with  Durdles 

Let  us  consider  some  of  these.  among  the  tombs,  vaults,  towers,  and 

Of  course,  no  manner  of  doubt  can  be  ruins  “  you  remember,”  he  adds,  ad- 
entertained,  by  anyone  who  has  read  the  dressing  Sapsea,  “  suggesting,  when  you 
story,  that  Jasper  is  guilty  and  Neville  brought  us  together,  that,  as  a  lover  of 
Landless  innocent.  The  Mystery  of  the  picturesque,  it  might  be  worth  my 
Edwin  Drood  does  not  turn  in  any  way  w'hile.”  "I  remember!”  replies  the 
on  that  pK>int.  It  seems  to  turn  in  some  auctioneer,  and  the  solemn  idiot  really 
degree,  however,  on  the  manner  in  which  believes  that  he  does  remember.  "  Profit- 
Jasper  did  the  deed;  though  in  reality,  ing  by  your  hint,”  pursues  Jasper,  “I 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  the  real  ex-  have  had  some  day  rambles  with  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  mystery  was  to  have  traordinary  old  fellow,  and  we  are  to 
been  much  more  startling  than  a  mere  make  a  moonlight  hole-and-corner  ex¬ 
account  of  Jasper’s  procedure.  It  will  ploration  to-night.”  ’  In  passing  note 
be  well  to  consider  this  point  first,  how-  the  words  ‘  day  rambles  ’  and  ‘  extraor- 
ever.  dinary  old  fellow  ’  in  this  remark.  The 

If  we  wish  to  learn  the  nature  of  Jas-  natural  reply  would  have  been,  ‘  I  have 
per’s  scheme,  we  must  specially  note  had  some  rambles  with  Durdles  ;’  but 
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Jasper  is  anxious  to  let  it  be  known,  there  was  a  discussion  the  other  day 
first,  that  as  yet  he  has  made  no  noctur-  among  the  choir  whether  Stony  stood  for 
nal  visit  to  the  crypt;  and  secondly,  Tony,”  clinking  one  key  against  another, 
that  it  is  only  as  a  lover  of  the  pictu-  (“  Take  care  of  the  wards,  Mr.  Jasper.”) 
resque  and  odd  that  he  has  cultivated  “  Or  whether  Stony  stood  for  Stephen,” 
Durdles’  acquaintance.  It  is  not  Dick-  clinking  with  a  change  of  keys.  (“  You 
ens’  manner  (at  least,  not  his  later  man-  can’t  make  a  pitch-pipe  of ’em,  Mr.  Jas- 
ner)  to  tell  us  this  in  so  many  words;  per.”)  “Or  whether  the  name  comes 
but  the  words  ‘day  rambles’  and  ‘  ex-  from  your  trade.  How  stands  the  fact  ?” 
traordinary  old  fellow  ’  tell  it  us  plainly  Mr.  Jasper  w'eighs  the  three  keys  in  his 
enough.  Only  we  have  to  be  carefully  hand,  lifts  his  head  from  his  idly  stoop- 
on  the  watch  for  subtle  indications  of  this  ing  attitude  over  the  fire,  and  delivers 


sort,  if  we  wish  to  gain  an  inkling  of  what 
underlies  the  obvious  plot  of  the  story. 

Let  us  return  to  the  first  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Jasper  and  Durdles. 

Durdles  asks  Sapsea  for  the  key  of  .the 
monument  over  Mrs.  Sapsea.  ‘  Mr. 
Sapsea  rises,  takes  a  key  from  a  drawer, 
unlocks  an  iron  safe  let  into  the  wall, 
and  takes  from  it  another  key.  “  When 
Durdles  puts  a  touch  or  a  finish  upon 
his  work,  no  matter  where,  inside  or 
outside,  Durdles  likes  to  look  at  his 
work  all  round,  and  see  that  his  w'ork  is 
a-doing  him  credit,”  Durdles  explains 
doggedly.  The  key  proffered  him  by 
the  bereaved  w’idower  being  a  large  one, 
he  slips  his  two-foot  rule  into  a  side 
pocket  of  his  flannel  trousers  made  for 
it,  and  deliberately  opens  his  flannel 
coat,  and  opens  the  mouth  of  a  large 
breast  pocket  within  it  before  taking  the 
key  to  place  it  in  that  repository. 
“  Why,  Durdles,”  exclaims  Jasper,  look¬ 
ing  on  amused,  “you  are  undermined 
with  pockets.”  “  And  I  carries  weight 
in  ’em  too,  Mr.  Jasper.  Feel  those  !” 
producing  two  other  large  keys.  “  Hand 
me  Mr.  Sapsea’s  likewise.  Surely  this 
is  the  heaviest  of  the  three.”  “  You’ll 
find  ’em  much  of  a  muchness,  I  expect,” 
says  Durdles.  “  They  all  belong  to 
monuments.  They  all  open  Durdles’ 
work.  Durdles  keeps  the  keys  of  his 
work  mostly.  Not  that  they’re  much 
used.”  “  By  the  by,”  it  comes  into 
Jasper’s  mind  to  say,  as  he  idly  examines 
the  keys,  “  I  have  been  going  to  ask  you 
many  a  day,  and  have  always  forgotten  1 
You  know  they  sometimes  call  you  Stony 
Durdles,  don’t  you  ?”  “  Cloisterham 

knows  me  as  Durdles,  Mr.  Jasper.” 
“  I  am  aware  of  that,  of  course.  But 

the  boys  sometimes - ”  “  Oh  !  if 

you  mind  them  young  imps  of  boys - ” 

Durdles  gruffly  interrupts.  “  I  don’t 
mind  them  any  more  than  you  do.  But 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XXVIll.,  No.  3 


the  keys  to  Durdles  with  an  ingenuous 
and  friendly  face.  But  the  stony  one  is  a 
gruff  one  likewise,  and  that  hazy  state  of 
his  is  always  an  uncertain  state,  highly 
conscious  of  its  dignity,  and  prone  to 
take  offence.  He  drops  his  two  keys 
back  into  his  pocket  one  by  one,  and 
buttons  them  up  ;  he  takes  his  dinner- 
bundle  from  the  chair  back  on  which  he 
hung  it  when  he  came  in  ;  he  distributes 
the  weight  he  carries  by  tying  the  third 
key  up  in  it  as  though  he  were  an  ostrich, 
and  liked  to  dine  off  cold  iron  ;  and  he 
gets  out  of  the  room,  deigning  no  word 
of  answer.’ 

Durdles’  remark  about  his  liking  to 
look  at  his  work  inside  and  out  when  he 
puts  a  touch  or  finish  upon  it,  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  significant.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
perceive  that  Jasper  takes  special  interest 
in  the  key  of  Mrs.  Sapsea’s  monument. 
But  there  are  passages  in  the  narrative 
which  are  not  at  first  sight  so  obviously 
suggestive.  We  see  that  Jasper  has 
some  plan  underlying  his  seemingly  idle 
chat,  and  that  that  plan  is  not  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  questions — in  which  he  takes 
no  sort  of  interest.  But  what  is  Jasper’s 
plan  ?  Take  the  words  on  which  the 
least  possible  stress  seems  laid,  and 
we  recognise  it  at  once.  ‘  Clinking  one 
against  another  ’  ;  (‘  Take  care  of  the 
wards,  Mr.  Jasper  ’)  ;  ‘  clinking  with  a 
change  of  keys  ’  ;  (‘  You  can’t  make  a 
pitch-pipe  of  ’em,  Mr.  Jasper’).  Jas 
per  is  testing  the  tones  emitted  by  the 
several  keys  when  struck,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  able  to  distinguish  one  from 
the  other,  if  he  should  have  occasion  to, 
in  the  dark,  which,  to  his  practised  ear, 
would  be  easy,  after  he  had  once  sounded 
them  in  this  way.* 

*  Dickens,  in  his  later  works,  seems  to  have 
found  pleasure  in  imagining  such  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  special  forms  of  knowledge  or  of 
18 
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Let  us  follow  this  clue  as  far  as  it  will 
lead. 

On  his  w’ay  home  from  Mr.  Sapsea’s 
house,  late  the  same  night,  Jasper  comes 
across  Durdles,  ‘  dinner-bundle  and  all  ’ 
(it  will  be  remembered  that  the  key  is  in 
this  bundle),  ‘  leaning  his  back  against 
the  iron  railing  of  the  burial-ground  en¬ 
closing  it  from  the  old  cloister  arches, 
and  a  hideous  small  boy  in  rags  flinging 
stones  at  him,  as  a  well-defined  mark  in 
the  moonlight.’  This  boy,  by  th6  way, 
was,  I  think,  to  have  played  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  development  of  the 
plot.  Here  let  it  only  be  noted  that 
Durdles  has  ‘  taken  the  boy  in  hand  and 
given  him  an  object,’  by  the  original 
plan  of  rewarding  him  with  a  halfpenny 

skill.  Thus  in  ‘Our  Mutual  Friend,’  when 
Mr.  Boffin  was  goin^;  to  dig,  he  ‘  tucked  up  his 
cuffs,  spat  on  his  hands,  and  then  went  at  it 
like  an  old  digger  as  he  was.  Some  dozen  or 
so  of  expert  strokes  sufficed.’  Venus  had  said 
a  few  minutes  before  that  Boffin  ‘  knows  how 
to  use  it  ’  (his  shovel),  *  remember,  fifty  times 
as  well  as  either  of  ns.’  Venus  himself  in 
another  scene  makes  grim  use  of  his  skill  in 
his  special  art.  ‘  I  like  my  art,’  he  says,  ‘  and 
I  know  how  to  exercise  my  art,’  and  so  on. 
More  seriously,  Dickens  makes  effective  use 
of  Lizzie  Hexam’s  skill  in  rowing.  *  Merciful 
Heaven  be  thanked  for  that  old  time,’  she 
prays,  when  saving  Eugene,  ‘  and  grant,  O 
Blessed  'Lord,  that  through  Thy  wonderful 
workings  it  may  turn  to  good  at  last  ’ — and 
again,  ‘  Heaven  be  thanked  for  that  old  time, 
enabling  me,  without  a  wasted  moment,  to 
have  got  the  boat  afloat  again,  and  to  row  back 
against  the  stream.’  A  similar  use  is  made  of 
Marguerite’s  familiarity  with  the  dangers  of 
Swiss  mountain  travelling,  in  Dickens’  part  of 
*  No  Thoroughfare  ’  (note  also  in  passing  how 
he  employs  in  finished  works  ideas  first  used 
in  his  Christmas  sketches).  In  his  earliest 
story,  Dickens  had  shown  that  he  recognized 
the  value  of  such  points.  For  instance,  in  Sam 
Weller’s  election  tale,  we  hear  how  old  W’eller 
is  invited  to  use  his  special  skill  to  change  the 
course  of  the  voting.  ‘  “  You’re  a  wery  good 
whip,”  says  the  gen’l’m’n,  “and  can  do  what 
you  like  with  your  horses,  we  know.  W’e’re  all 
very  fond  of  you,  Mr.  Weller,  so  in  case  you 
should  have  an  accident  when  you’re  a-bringing 
these  here  voters  down,  and  should  tip  ’em 
over  into  the  canal  without  hurting  of  ’em, 
this  is  for  yourself,”  says  he.’  Later  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler  exercises  his  professional  skill  on  his  own 
account.  *  I  rather  think  Samivel,’  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stiggins,  ‘  that  he 
found  hisself  a  little  jolted  when  we  turned  the 
comers.’  ‘Wot,  I  spose  you  happened  to 
drive  up  agin  a  post  or  two  ?  ’  said  Sam.  ‘  I’m 
afeerd,’  replied  Mr.  Weller,  in  a  rapture  of 
winks,  ‘  I’m  afeerd  I  took  vun  or  two  on  ’em, 
Sammy  ;  he  wos  a  flyin’  out  o’  the  harm-cheer 
all  the  way.’ 


to  pelt  Durdles  home  if  the  boy  ‘  ketches 
’im  out  arter  ten  ;’  and  as  Durdles  him¬ 
self  estimates  the  boy’s  earnings  at  ‘  the 
threepenn’orth  a  week,’  we  infer  that  on 
every  week-day  Durdles  does  stay  ‘  out 
arter  ten.’  This  is  the  better  worth 
noting  in  connection  with  the  Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood,  that  Durdles  habitu¬ 
ally  resorts  to  the  cathedral  crypt  to  sleep 
off  the  fumes  of  liquor. 

Jasjjer  crosses  over  to  the  railing  where 
‘  the  stony  (and  stoned)  one  is  profound¬ 
ly  meditating,’  and  offers  to  accompany 
Durdles  home,  adding,  ‘  Shall  I  carry 
your  bundle  ?’  ‘  Not  on  any  account,’ 

says  Durdles,  as  to  the  bundle,  explain¬ 
ing  further  that  ‘  Durdles  was  making  his 
reflections,  surrounded  by  his  works  like 
a  pop’lar  author,’  and  he  points  out 
the  monuments,  naming  them,  Sapsea’s 
among  the  number.  They  walk  towards 
Durdles’  home,  Jasper  twice  callings 
Durdles’  attention  to  the  boy  following 
them  at  some  distance.  Jasper  man¬ 
ifestly  objects  to  the  boy’s  attendance. 

Presently  Jasper  asks  Durdles  about 
his  reputed  skill  ‘  in  telling  where  people 
are  buried.’  To  explain  his  method, 
Durdles  has  to  put  down  his  bundle,  and 
as  he  looks  round  for  a  ledge  or  corner 
on  which  to  place  it,  Jasper  says,  ‘  That 
bundle  is  in  your  way  ;  let  me  hold  it,’ 
and  so  takes  it.  ‘  J  ust  you  give  me  my 
hammer  out  of  that,’  says  Durdles,  ‘  and 
I’ll  show  you.’  ‘Clink,  clink,  and  his 
hammer  is  handed  him.  ’  J asper  has  had 
another  opportunity  of  taking  the  sound 
of  the  key.  Dickens  has  so  artfully 
brought  in  this  touch,  feels,  perhaps,  so 
secure  against  its  being  noticed,  that  he 
throws  in  words  actually  describing  what 
Jasper  had  really  done  when  he  clink- 
clinked  the  key. 

Says  Durdles,  ‘  Now  look’ee  here. 
You  pitch  your  note,  don’t  you,  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per?’  ‘Yes,’  replies  Jasper.  ‘So  I 
sound  for  mine,’  proceeds  Durdles,  ‘  I 
take  my  hammer  and  I  tap.’  And  he 
goes  on  to  explain  how  by  long  practice 
he  has  learned  to  recognise  from  the 
sound  whether  a  monument  is  empty,  or 
has  a  stone  coffin  in  it,  and  whether  a 
coffin  so  detected  has  remains  in,  or 
these  have  crumbled  away — points  which, 
we  may  be  sure,  bear  strongly  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  progress  of  the  story,  though  not  on 
the  particular  clue  which  I  am  at  pres¬ 
ent  following  up. 
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We  hear  no  more  of  the  key  until  we 
reach  the  twelfth  chapter,  describing  Jas¬ 
per’s  midnight  visit  to  the  cathedral  with 
Durdles.  It  is  necessary  to  notice,  by 
the  way,  that  the  moon  rises  late  on  the 
night  of  this  visit — for  the  moon  is  so 
often  referred  to  in  the  description  as  to 
show  that  importance  is  attached  to  the 
point.  (It  is  yet  again  passingly  referred 
to  later,  when  Neville,  in  speaking  to  his 
sister  about  the  walk  he  had  taken  with 
Crisparkle  the  same  night,  says,  ‘  We 
took  a  moonlight  walk  last  Monday 
night.’  We  may  be  sure  this  continual 
reference  to  the  moonlight  is  not  without 
significance.)  The  time,  also,  is  specially 
noted  in  its  relation  to  the  night  of  the 
murder.  Jasper  hides  with  Durdles  be¬ 
hind  a  wall  when  Crisparkle  and  Neville 
pass,  watching  Neville,  ‘  as  though  his 
eye  were  at  the  trigger  of  a  loaded  rifle, 
and  he  had  covered  Neville,  and  were 
going  to  fire.’  He  hears  Crisparkle  say 
to  Neville,  ‘  This  is  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  the  last  day  of  the  week  is 
Christmas  Eve.’  If  the  moon  rose  late, 
say  at  nine  or  ten,  on  Monday  evening, 
then  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  the  night 
between  Saturday  and  Sunday,  there 
would  be  no  moon,  the  moon  not  rising 
till  about  three  on  Sunday  morning. 
The  hour  at  which  the  moon  rose  on  the 
Monday  night  is  not  actually  mentioned. 
But  we  can  readily  infer  it  within  an 
hour  or  so.  We  read  that  ‘  the  lamp¬ 
lighter  now  dotting  the  quiet  close  with 
specks  of  light,  &c.,  the  Dean  withdraws 
to  his  dinner,  Mrs.  Tope  to  her  tea,  and 
Mr.  Jasper  to  his  piano,’ — say  about  six. 

‘  There,  with  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire, 
he  sits  chanting  choir-music  in  a  low  and 
beautiful  voice  ’  (clear  evidence-  that 
what  is  about  to  happen  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  his  murderous  designs 
against  Edwin,  for  he  is  always  most 
musical  when  most  murderous-minded), 
‘  for  hi>o  or  three  hours,  in  short  until  it 
has  been  for  some  time  dark,  and  the  moon 
is  about  to  rise'  ‘  Then  he  closes  his 
piano  softly,  softly  changes  his  coat  for 
a  pea-jacket,  with  a  goodly  wicker-cased 
bottle  in  its  largest  pocket,  and  putting 
on  a  low-crowned  flap-brimmed  hat,  goes 
softly  out.  Why  does  he  move  so  softly 
to-night  ?  No  outward  reason  is  appa¬ 
rent  for  it.  Can  there  be  any  sympa¬ 
thetic  reason  crouching  darkly  within 
him  ?  ’  All  very  significant  of  the  im¬ 


portance  of  the  expedition  with  which, 
as  we  shall  now  see,  the  clinking  of 
those  keys  is  to  be  associated. 

They  set  forth  on  the  expedition, 

‘  surely  an  unaccountable  sort  of  expe¬ 
dition,’  as  Dickens  notes  again  and 
again,  with  such  iteration,  indeed,  as  to 
show  that  if  we  can  interpret  the 
meaning  of  this  expedition  we  shall 
have  gone  some  way  towards  explain¬ 
ing  the  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  By 
the  yard  gate  they  pas^  a  mound  of 
quicklime,  about  which  Jasper  is  quick 
to  ask,  and  of  which  Durdles  says  that  it 
is  ‘  quick  enough  to  eat  your  boots  ;  with 
a  little  handy  stirring,  quick  enough  to 
eat  your  bones.’  They  presently  pass 
‘  the  red  windows  of  the  Travellers’ 
Twopenny,  and  emerge  into  the  clear 
moonlight  of  the  Monks’  Vineyard. 
This  crossed,  they  come  to  Minor  Canon 
Comer  ;  of  which  the  greater  part  lies  in 
shadow,  until  the  moon  shall  rise  higher 
in  the  sky.’  They  wait  till  Crisparkle 
and  Neville,  who  came  out  here,  are 
gone,  ‘  passing  out  into  the  moonlight  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  Comer.’  Then 
they  pass  on,  through  secluded  nooks 
where  there  is  very  little  stir  or  move¬ 
ment  after  dark,  little  enough  at  the  high 
tide  of  the  day,  but  next  to  none  at  night. 
Besides  that  the  cheerfully  frequented 
High  Street  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the 
spot  (the  old  cathedral  rising  between 
the  two),  and  is  the  natural  channel  in . 
which  the  Cloisterham  traffic  flows,  a 
certain  awful  hush  pervades  the  ancient 
pile,  the  cloisters,  and  the  churchyard, 
after  dark,  which  not  many  |>eople  care 
to  encounter.  ‘  Hence,  when  Mr.  Jas¬ 
per  and  Durdles  pause  to  glance  around 
them -before  descending  into  the  crypt 
by  a  small  side  door,  of  which  the  latter 
has  a  key,  the  whole  expanse  of  moon¬ 
light  in  their  view  is  utterly  deserted. 
One  might  fancy  that  the  tide  of  life  was 
stemmed  by  Mr.  Jasper’s  own  gatehouse. 
The  murmur  of  the  tide  is  heard  beyond  ; 
but  no  wave  passes  the  archway,  over 
which  his  lamp  burns  red  behind  the  cur¬ 
tains,  as  if  the  building  were  a  lighthouse  ’ 
— words  to  be  very  specially  noticed. 

They  enter,  lock  themselves  in,  de¬ 
scend  the  mgged  steps,  and  are  down  in 
the  crypt.  Here  they  walk  up  and  down 
the  long  lanes  of  moonlight,  Durdles 
discussing  the  ’old  uns,’  and  drinking 
freely  from  Jasper’s  wicker  bottle,  from 
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which  Jasper  himself  takes  only  one 
mouthful,  with  which  he  rinses  his  mouth 
and  casts  forth  the  rinsing.  This  is  to 
tell  us  that  the  wine  has  been  drugged. 
It  passes  now  into  Durdles'  keeping. 

They  go  up  the  steps  leading  to  the 
cathedral,  Durdles  pausing  here  awhile 
to  make  some  remarks  about  an  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  had  the  year  before.  This 
bears  so  significantly  on  the  mystery, 
though  relating  to  an  event  not  directly 
connected  with  it,  that  we  must  pause  a 
moment  to  consider  his  narrative.  ‘  Do 
you  think,  ’  asks  Durdles,  ‘  there  may  be 
ghosts  of  other  things,  though  not  of 
men  and  women?’  Jasper  (who  takes 
such  suggestions  ill,  be  it  noticed) 
asks  with  contempt,  ‘  “  What  things  ? 
Flower-beds  and  watering-i>ots  ?  horses 
and  harness?”  “No.  Sounds.” 
“What  sounds?”  “Cries.”  “What 
cries  do  you  mean  ?  chairs  to  mend  ?” 
“  No.  I  mean  screeches.  Now,  I’ll 
tell  you,  Mr.  Jasper.  Wait  a  bit  till  I 
put  the  bottle  right.”  Here  the  cork  is 
evidently  taken  out  again  and  replaced 
again.  “  There  !  now  it’s  right  !  This 
time  last  year,  only  a  few  days  later,  I 
happened  to  be  doing  what  was  correct 
by  the  season,  in  the  way  of  giving  it  the 
welcome  it  had  a  right  to  expect,  when 
the  town  boys  set  on  me  at  their  worst. 
At  length  I  gave  ’em  the  slip,  and  turned 
in  here.  And  here  I  fell  asleep.  And 
vhat  woke  me  ?  The  ghost  of  a  cry. 
The  ghost  of  one  terrible  shriek,  which 
shriek  was  followed  by  the  ghost  of  the 
howl  of  a  dog  ;  a  long,  dismal,  woful 
howl,  such  as  a  dog  gives  when  a  person’s 
dead.  That  was  m^last  Christmas  Eve.” 
“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  is  the  very  ab¬ 
rupt  and,  one  might  say,  fierce  retort. 
“  I  mean  that  I  made  inquiries  every¬ 
where  about,  and  that  no  living  ears  but 
mine  heard  either  that  cry  or  that  howl. 
So,  I  say,  they  was  both  ghosts,  though 
why  they  came  to  me,  I’ve  never  made 
out.”  “  I  thought  you  were  another 
kind  of  man,”  says  Jasper  scornfully. 
“  So  I  thought  myself,  ”  answers  Durdles 
with  his  usual  composure,  “  and  yet  I 
was  picked  out  for  it.”  Jasper  had 
risen  suddenly  when  he  asked  him  what 
he  meant,  and  he  now  says,  “  Come,  we 
shall  freeze  here  ;  lead  the  way.  ”  ’  This 
story,  and  its  curious  effect  upon  Jasper, 
should  be  specially  noted. 


Jasper,  as  they  go  on,  begins  a  close 
scrutiny  of  Durdles’  appearance  and  de¬ 
meanor,  which  is  from  this  point  often 
and  pointedly  referred  to.  He  wishes 
to  learn  in  what  way  the  drugged  wine 
operates.  It  is  clear  the  experiment  is 
to*  be  tried  again  on  another  person.  To 
understand  Dickens’  use  of  this  concep¬ 
tion,  that,  namely,  of  a  person  testing 
beforehand  the  effects  of  a  drug,  the 
reader  should  study  ‘  No  Thoroughfare,’ 
where  the  drugging  of  George  Vendale 
by  Obenreizer  belongs  to  the  portion  of 
the  story  which  was  written  by  Dickens  ; 
though  when  that  story  first  appeared 
many  attributed  this  portion  to  Wilkie 
Collins — remembering  possibly  how  the 
latter  had  followed  a  somewhat  similar 
course  in  ‘  The  Moonstone.’ 

Durdles  *  bears  the  close  scrutiny  of 
his  companion  in  an  insensible  way, 
though  it  is  prolonged  while  the  latter 
fumbles  among  his  pockets  for  a  key 
confided  to  him  that  will  open  an  iron 
gate,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pass  to  the 
staircase  of  the  great  tower.  “  That  and 
the  bottle  are  enough  for  you  to  carry,” 
he  says,  giving  it  to  Durdles  ;  “  hand 
your  bundle  to  me  ;  I  am  younger  and 
longer-winded  than  you.”  Durdles  hes¬ 
itates  for  a  moment  between  bundle  and 
bottle  ;  but  gives  the  preference  to  the 
bottle,  as  being  by  far  the  better  com¬ 
pany,  and  consigns  the  dry  weight  to  his 
fellow-explorer.’  Then  they  climb  up 
the  winding  staircase  of  the  great  tower. 
...  *  At  last,  leaving  their  light  behind 
a  stair — for  it  blows  fresh  up  here — they 
look  down  on  Cloisterham,  fair  to  see  in 
the  moonlight  ;  its  ruined  habitations 
and  sanctuaries  of  the  dead  at  the  tower’s 
base ;  its  moss-softened,  red-tiled  roofs 
and  red-brick  houses  of  the  living,  clus¬ 
tered  beyond  ;  its  river  w'inding  down 
from  the  mist  on  the  horizon,  as  though 
that  were  its  source,  and  already  heaving 
with  a  restless  knowledge  of  its  approach 
towards  the  sea.’  Then,  to  emphasise 
this  particular  part  of  the  narrative, 
comes  in  the  refrain — ‘  Once  again,  an 
unaccountable  expedition  this  !  ’  ‘Jas¬ 
per  (always  moving  softly  with  no  visible 
reason)  contemplates  the  scene,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  stillest  part  of  it  which  the 
cathedral  overshadows.’  As  they  de¬ 
scend  Durdles  becomes  more  and  more 
drowsy.  And  at  last,  when  they  have 
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descended  into  the  crypt  again,  ‘  with 
the  intent  of  issuing  forth  as  they  en¬ 
tered,’  Durdles  half  drops,  half  throws 
himself  down  by  one  of  the  heavy  pillars, 
and  indistinctly  appeals  to  his  com¬ 
panion  for  forty  winks  of  a  second  each. 
Consent  given,  Durdles  is  asleep  at  onc^ ; 
and  in  his  sleep  he  dreams  a  dream. 

His  dream  tells  us  all  we  are  to  learn 
at  this  stage  about  the  use  to  which  Jas¬ 
per  puts  his  test  of  the  sounds  emitted 
by  the  keys.  '  It  is  not  much  of  a 
dream,  considering  the  vast  domains  of 
dreamland  and  their  wonderful  produc¬ 
tions.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  being 
unusually  restless  and  unusually  real. 
He  dreams  that  the  footsteps  die  away 
into  distance  of  time  and  of  space,  and 
that  something  touches  him,  and  that 
something  falls  from  his  hand.  Then 
something  clinks  and  gropes  about ;  and 
he  dreams  that  he  is  alone  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  the  lanes  of  light  take  new  di¬ 
rections  as  the  moon  advances  in  her 
course.  From  succeeding  unconscious¬ 
ness  he  passes  into  a  dream  of  slow 
uneasiness  from  cold  ;  and  painfully 
awakes  to  a  perception  of  the  lanes*  of 
light,  really  changed  much  as  he  had 
dreamed,  and  Jasper  walking  among 
them,  beating  his  hands  and  feet. 
"  Halloa  !”  Durdles  cries  out,  unmean¬ 
ingly  alarmed.  “  Awake  at  ,last  ?”  says 
Jasper,  coming  up  to  him.  “  Do  you 
know  that  your  forties  have  stretched 
into  thousands?”  "No.”  "They 
have,  though.”  "What's  the  time  ?” 
“  Hark  !  the  bells  are  going  in  the 
tower !”  They  strike  four  quarters, 
and  then  the  great  bell  strikes.  “  Two  !” 
cries  Durdles,  scrambling  up  ;  “  why 
didn’t  you  try  to  wake  me.  Mister  Jas¬ 
per  ?”  "  I  did.  I  might  as  well  have 

tried  to  wake  the  dead — your  own  family 
of  dead,  up  in  the  corner  there.”  ”  Did 
you  touch  me  ?”  ”  Touch  you  ?  Yes. 

Shook  you.”  As  Durdles  recalls  that 
touching  something  in  his  dream,  he 
looks  down  on  the  pavement,  and  sees 
the  key  of  the  crypt  door  lying  close  to 
where  he  himself  lay.  "  I  dropped  you, 
did  I  ?”  he  says,  picking  it  up,  and  re¬ 
calling  that  part  of  his  dream.  As  he 
gathers  himself  up  again  into  an  upright 
position,  or  into  a  position  as  nearly  up¬ 
right  as  he  ever  maintains,  he  is  again 
conscious  of  being  watched  by  his  com¬ 


panion.  “-Well,”  says  Jasper,  smiling, 
“  are  you  quite  ready  ?  Pray  don’t  hur¬ 
ry.”  “  Let  me  get  my  bundle  right. 
Mister  Jasper,  and  I’m  with  you.”  As 
he  ties  it  afresh^  he  is  once  more  conscious 
that  he  is  very  narrowly  observed.  ’ 

What  has  happened  while  Durdles 
slept  ?  To  say  that  all  that  has  happened 
is  clear,  would  be  to  say  that  Dickens 
had  failed  in  his  obvious  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  true  secret  of  the  Mystery  of  Ed¬ 
win  Drood  undisclosed  at  this  point  and 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  story.  But 
certain  points  may  be  noted  as  fairly 
clear.  First,  Durdles’  dream  has  cor¬ 
responded  with  Jasper’s  movements,  just 
as  the  motion  of  the  lanes  of  light  in  his 
dream  has  corresponded  with  .their  real 
motion.  Next,  Jasper  has  taken  from 
the  sleeping  stonemason  the  key  of  the 
crypt,  has  sounded  the  keys  in  the 
bundle  ;  has  assured  himself  which  is  the 
key  he  wants  (the  key  of  the  Sapsea 
monument),  and  has  gone  out  of  the 
crypt,  the  door  of  which,  we  had  been 
expressly  told,  they  had  locked  after  en¬ 
tering.  How  Jasper  had  employed  the 
long  time  passed  outside  the  crypt  (we 
remember  how  long  Durdles  was  alone) 
is  not  so  clear.  He  had  time  to  take  the 
all-important  key  to  his  own  room,  and 
the  solitude  of  the  midnight  hours  would 
have  allowed  him  to  do  so  unobserved. 
He  had  time  to  have  opened  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  to  remove  to  it  a  quantity  of 
the  quicklime  near  the  yard  gate.  What 
he  is  supposed  actually  to  have  done  in 
the  interval  would  have  been  told  in  the 
sequel.  What  suffices  for  my  purpose 
here,  however,  is  to  note  that  the  time 
had  been  employed  in  furthering  his 
murderous  scheme,  and  that  the  key 
whose  tone  he  had  taken  at  Sapsea’ s  was 
used  by  him  in  so  doing. 

Jasper  has  got  all  he  wants  from 
Durdles,  and  is  leaving  him  to  ‘  make 
his  own  way  home,  ’  when  ‘  a  sharp  whis¬ 
tle  rends  the  silence.  It  is  the  hideous 
small  boy — the  baby-devil,  as  Jasper 
calls  him.  He  is  seen  opposite,  dancing 
in  the  moonlight.  Jasper  is  roused  to 
fury  so  violent  that  he  seems  an  older 
devil  himself.  "  He  followed  us  to¬ 
night,”  says  Jaspier,  "when  we  first 
came  here  !”  "  Yer  lie,  I  didn’t !”  re¬ 

plies  Deputy  ’  (the  boy),  ‘  in  his  one  form 
of  polite  contradiction.  "  He  has  been 
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prowling  near  us  ever  since  !”  “  Yer 

lie,  I  haven’t,”  returns  Deputy.  “I’d 
only  jist  come  out  for  my  ’elth  when  I 
se2  you  two  a  coming  out  of  the  kinfreed- 
erel.  If 

‘  I  ket— ches — Im— out — ar — ter — ten !  ’ 

(with  the  usual  rhythm  and  dance,  though 
dodging  behind  Durdles)  “  it  ain’t  my 
fault,  is  it  1”  ”  Take  him  home,  then,” 

retorts  Jasper,  ferociously,  though  with 
a  strong  check  upon  himself,  “  and  let 
my  eyes  be  rid  of  the  sight  of  you  !” 
Deputy,  with  another  sharp  whistle,  at 
once  expressing  his  relief  and  his  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  milder  stoning  of  Mr. 
Durdles,  begins  stoning  that  respectable 
gentleman  home  as  if  he  were  a  reluctant 
ox.  Mr.  Jasper  goes  to  his  gatehouse, 
brooding.  And  thus,  as  everything 
comes  to  an  end,  the  unaccountable  expe¬ 
dition  comes  to  an  end — for  the  time.  ’ 

In  the  interval  between  Monday,  De¬ 
cember  19,  and  Saturday,  December  24, 
the  betrothed  pair  part.  Edwin  does 
not  even  show  Rosa  the  ring  which  Mr. 
Grewgious  had  entrusted  to  him.  Let 
the  jewels  be,  he  says  to  himself.  ‘  “Let 
them  lie  unspoken  of  in  my  breast.”  ’ 

*  Among  the  mighty  store  of  wonderful 
chains  that  are  for  ever  forging,  day  and 
night,  in  the  vast  iron-works  of  time  and 
circumstance,  there  was  one  chain  forged 
in  the  moment  of  that  small  conclusion, 
riveted  to  the  foundations  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  gifted  with  invincible  force 
to  hold  and  drag.’  From  the  stress  laid 
upon  this  point,  we  may  safely  infer,  I 
think,  that  it  is  intended  partly  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  reader.  It  would  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  sequel  that  this  ring  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  rubies  was,  indeed,  to  have 
proved  of  force  invincible  to  hold  and 
drag  ;  but  not  in  the  way  which  the  read¬ 
er  supposes.  He  would  connect  the 
ring,  naturally,  with  what  is  said  later  on 
about  Jasper’s  having  ‘  an  inventory  in 
his  mind  of  all  the  jewelry  his  gentleman 
relative  ever  wore,  namely,  his  watch 
and  chain,  and  his  shirt -pin.’  He 
would  probably  connect  it  also  with  the 
mound  of  quicklime  to  which  Jasper’s 
attention  had  *  been  called  during  the 
night  expedition  by  Durdles.  He  would 
conclude  that  Jasper  had  determined  to 
remove  all  jewelry  from  the  clothes  of 
his  victim,  that  nothing  might  be  left 
which  the  quicklime  would  not  destroy. 


But  the  natural  inference  that  Jasper 
having  on  the  night  of  the  attack  carried 
out  this  purpose,  the  ring  of  jewels  con¬ 
cealed  in  Drood’s  breast  remained,  and 
was  eventually  found  amongst  the  quick¬ 
lime,  and  so  led  to  Jasper’s  conviction, 
would  I  think  have  proved  altogether 
erroneous.  It  will  presently  be  seen 
why  (apart  from  the  stress  laid  by  Dick¬ 
ens  on  this  ring  of  jewels,  always  a  sus¬ 
picious  circumstance  when  he  is  purpos¬ 
ing  to  keep  a  mystery  concealed)  I  enter¬ 
tain  this  opinion. 

Neville,  Drood,  and  Jasper  meet  in 
Jasper’s  rooms  on  Christmas  Eve.  We 
learn  nothing  about  the  meeting,  but  we 
infer  that  it  passes  off  in  a  friendly  way 
so  far  as  the  two  former  are  concerned. 
At  midnight  (we  learn  afterwards)  these 
two  go  down  to  the  river  together, 
doubtless  at  Jasper’s  suggestion,  to 
watch  the  effects  of  the  fierce  storm 
which  has  begun  to  rage  that  evening 
over  Cloisterham.  We  learn  nothing 
further  of  Drood’s  doings  that  night. 
But  it  is  made  clear  to  us  that  Neville 
and  Drood  separate,  the  latter  returning 
to  Jasper,  and  being  no  more  seen. 
Jasper,  as  on  the  night  of  the  ‘unac¬ 
countable  expedition,’  has  been  singu¬ 
larly  calm  and  quiet.  In  the  choir’s 
pathetic  supplication  to  have  his  heart 
inclined  to  keep  this  law',  he  quite  as¬ 
tonishes  his  fellow-singers  ‘  by  his  melo¬ 
dious  power . He  never  sang 

difficult  music  with  such  skill  and  har¬ 
mony  as  in  this  day’s  anthem.  His  ner¬ 
vous  temperament  is  occasionally  prone 
to  take  difficult  music  a  little  too 
quickly ;  to-day  his  time  is  perfect. 
These  results  are  probably  attained 
through  a  grand  composure  of  the  spirits. 
The  mere  mechanism  of  his  throat  is  a 
little  tender,  for  he  wears,  both  with  his 
singing  robe  and  with  his  ordinary 
dress,  a  large  black  scarf  of  strong 
close-woven  silk,  slung  loosely  round  his 
neck.’  But  the  scarf  is  for  another 
purpose.  ‘  Later,  when  arriving  under 
the  arched  entrance  of  his  dwelling,  he 
pauses  for  an  instant  in  the  shelter  and 
pulls  off  that  great  black  scarf,  hanging 
it  in  a  loop  upon  his  arm  ;  and  for  that 
brief  space  his  face  is  knitted  and  stern.’ 

All  that  night  the  red  light  bums 
steadily  ‘  in  the  lighthouse  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  tide  of  busy  life.’  In  other 
words,  Jasper  is  supposed  by  those  who 
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pass  along  the  tide  to  be  in  his  room  in 
the  gatehouse,  engaged  in  quiet  study, 
for  it  is  the  lamp  l^hind  his  curtain, 
which  is  as  a  lighthouse  over  the  archway 
beyond  which  pass  at  night  no  waves  of 
busy  life.  It  comes  on  to  blow  a  bois¬ 
terous  gale.  jThe  precincts  are  never 
particularly  well  lighted  ;  but  the  strong 
blasts  of  wind  blowing  out  [many  of  the 
lamps,  they  are  unusually  dark  to-night. 
The  darkness  is  augmented  and  con¬ 
fused  by  flying  dust  from  the  earth,  dry 
twigs  from  the  trees,  and  great  ragged 
fragments  from  the  rooks’  nests  up  in 
the  tower.  The  trees  themselves  so  toss 
and  creak,  that  they  seem  in  peril  of  be¬ 
ing  torn  out  of  the  earth  ;  while  ever 
and  again  a  crack  and  a  rushing  fall  de¬ 
note  that  some  large  branch  has  yielded 
to  the  storm.’  A  night  on  which  the 
fall  of  a  man’s  weight  from  the  great 
tower  of  the  cathedral  might  well  pass 
unnoticed.  ‘  No  such  power  of  w’ind 
has  blown  for  many  a  wintry  night. 
Chimneys  topple  in  the  street,  and 
people  hold  to  i>osts  and  comers,  and  to 
one  another,  to  keep  themselves  upon 
their  feet.’  .  .  .  ‘  Still  the  red  light 
burns  steadily.  Nothing  is  steady  but 
the  red  light.’  .  .  .  ‘  All  through  the 
night  the  wind  blows,  and  abates  not. 
But  early  in  the  morning,  when  there  is 
barely  enough  light  in  the  east  to  dim 
the  stars,  it  begins  to  lull.  From  that 
time,  with  occasional  wild  charges  like  a 
wounded  monster  dying,  it  drops  and 
sinks  ;  and  at  full  daylight  it  is  dead.’ 
It  is  then  seen  that  the  hands  of  the 
cathedral  clock  are  torn  off  ;  that  lead 
from  the  roof  has  been  stripped  away, 
rolled  away,  and  blown  into  the  Close  ; 
and  that  som^  stones  have  been  displaced 
upon  the  summit  of  the  great  tower.  It 
is  as  the  workmen,  led  by  Durdles,  are 
going  aloft  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the 
damage,  that  Jasper  breaks  in  up)on  the 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  workmen  on  the  tower,  with 
the  cry,  ‘  Where  is  my  nephew  ?  ’  Ed¬ 
win  Drood  has  disapp>eared  in  the  night. 

As  to  what  really  happened  on  that 
stormy  night  it  would  be  vain  to  guess. 
In  many  ways  the  event  which  the 
author  seems  to  suggest  —  the  actual 
murder  of  Drood  by  Jasper,  the  closing 
up  of  his  body  within  the  Sapsea  mon¬ 
ument,  to  be  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  all  trace  of  him  except  the  ring  of 


jewels — might  have  been  brought  about ; 
in  more  ways  than  one,  also,  Jasper’s 
plot  might  have  failed,  while  yet  he 
deemed  it  to  have  succeeded.  Among 
details  it  must  be  as  idle  to  guess  as  about 
the  precise  events  which  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  sleep  of  Durdles  on  the  night  of 
the  preceding  Sunday.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  cannot  guess  how  the  mys¬ 
tery,  speaking  generally,  was  to  have 
been  explained. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  Dick 
ens  has  intended  to  convey  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  Edwin  Drood  is  murdered,  his 
body  and  clothes  consumed,  Jasper  hav¬ 
ing  first  taken  his  watch  and  chain  and 
shirt-pin,  which  cannot  have  been  thrown 
into  the  river  till  the  night  of  Christmas 
Day,  since  the  watch,  wound  up  at 
twenty  minutes  past  two  on  Christmas 
Eve,  had  run  down  when  found  in  the 
river.  Possibly  more  was  to  have  de¬ 
pended  on  this  point,  by  the  way,  for 
J  asper  would  suppose  that  the  watch  had 
been  wound  up  late  on  the  23rd.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  clearness  with  which 
we  seem  to  recognise  that  the  murder 
has  been  successfully  accomplished,  the 
words  ‘  Poor  youth  !  poor  youth  !’  w’hen 
Edwin  is  taking  his  last  look  ‘  at  the  old 
landmarks,’  and  again,  ‘  He  called  her 
Pussy  no  more  :  never  again,’  and  so 
forth,  only  make  it  more  probable  that 
what  seems  thus  clearly  suggested  is  not 
what  has  actually  happened.  Let  me 
digress  for  a  moment  to  consider  a 
parallel  case.  There  are  many  features 
in  which  ‘  No  Thoroughfare  ’  resembles 
‘  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.’  Oben- 
reizer  reminds  us  of  Jasper ;  George 
Vendale,  in  his  utter  absence  of.  suspi¬ 
cion,  as  also  in  some  points  of  character, 
resembles  Edwin  Drood.  Now,  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  clearer  than  the  suggestions 
in  the  earlier  part  of  ‘  No  Thoroughfare  ’ 
that  Vendale  is  to  be  murdered,  or  than 
the  apparent  evidence  in  the  third  act 
(entirely  by  Dickens,  be  it  remembered) 
that  Vendale  has  been  murdered.  If 
Dickens  did  not  write  the  whole  of  the 
scene  in  which  a  clot  of  the  gloomy  ragged 
growth  of  dark  fungus,  in  color  like  blood, 
falls  on  Vendale’s  breast,  just  after  Joey 
Ladle  has  said  that  ‘  the  man  that  gets 
by  accident  a  piece  of  that  dark  growth 
right  in  his  breast  will  for  sure  and  cer¬ 
tain  die  by  murder,’  style  counts  for 
nothing  ;  since  there  is  not  a  line  in  the 
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passage  which  is  not  as  like  Dickens’ 
style  as  it  is  utterly  unlike  Wilkie  Col¬ 
lins’.  The  scene  of  the  attack  on  Ven- 
dale  by  Obenreizer  and  the  recovery  of 
the  body  by  Marguerite  is  known  to  be 
by  Dickens.  If  ever  a  man  was  killed 
past  all  seeming  hope,  by  a  novelist, 
George  Vendale  w'as  killed  in  Act  III. 
of  ‘  No  Thoroughfare.’  ‘  His  heart  no 
longer  beats  against  mine,’  says  Mar¬ 
guerite,  towards  the  close  ;  and  the  last 
words  of  the  chapter*  tell  us  that  ‘she 
sank  over  him  on  his  litter,  with  both 
her  loving  hands  upon  the  heart  that 
stood  still.’  But  he  comes  to' life  again 
in  Act  IV.,  as  we  have  felt  all  along  that 
he  will,  despite  what  seems  the  clearest 
evidence  to  the  contrary  —  simply  be¬ 
cause  George  Vendale  is  not  the  sort  of 
character  whom  Dickens  ever  kills. 
Nellie  and  Paul,  Richard  Carson  and 
Neville  Landless,  all  the  characters  who 
die  in  Dickens’  stories,  are  marked  for 
death  from  the  beginning.  George  Ven¬ 
dale  is  not  marked  for  death,  and  he 
does  not  die  ;  though  everything  is  done 
to  suggest  the  idea  first  that  he  is  to  be 
killed,  and  afterwards  that  he  has  been 
killed  by  Obenreizer.  Edwin  Drood  be¬ 
longs  to  the  same  class  of  characters. 
There  is  not  one  note  of  death  in  aught 
that  he  does  or  says.  As  the  time  ap¬ 
proaches  for  Jasper’s  attack  on  him, 
there  is  much  in  the  music  of  the  story 
to  suggest  that  trouble  is  approaching. 
But  he  is  not  to  die,  albeit  the  reader 
is  to  think  him  dead.  The  music  of  his 
words  was  under  Dickens’  control  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  timbre  of  his  natural 
voice  was  under  his  control.  He  might 
disguise  it  more  or  less  successfully,  ac- 
’  cording  to  the  quality  of  his  hearer’s 
audition  ;  he  could  not  really  change  it. 
He  does  all  he  can  to  conceal  by  his 
words  the  ideas  which  nevertheless  the 
sound  of  his  voice  suggests  most  clearly 
to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear. 

I  take  it  that  Drood,  though  not 
killed,  is  desperately  injured,  and  that 
he  remains  unconscious  of  most  that  hap¬ 
pened,  knowing  only  that  Jasper  h^ 
suddenly  turned  in  deadly  assault  upon 
him.  I  think  it  would  have  appeared 
that  Durdles  and  the  stone-throwing  boy 
save  Drood  from  death.  It  would  have 
been  in  Dickens’  manner,  and  would 
also  have  accorded  well  with  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  ideas  about  presentiments  (note  his 


story  of  ‘  The  Signalman  ’),  if  the  ghost- 
sound  heard  by  Durdles  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve  of  the  preceding  year,  at  about 
the  hour  whea  Drood  is  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered,  should  have  turned 
out  to  be  a  forewarning  of  Jasper's  at¬ 
tack  on  Drood.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
read  Dickens’  story  of  ‘  The  Signalman,’ 
to  perceive  how  he  made  use  of  the  idea 
of  such  forewarnings, — that  is,  of  the 
seeming  occurrence  before  an  event  of 
the  sights  or  sounds  actually  accompany¬ 
ing  the  event.  Durdles,  ‘  doing  what 
was  correct  by  the  season,’  and  driven 
by  stress  of  stony  warnings  to  take  refuge 
in  the  crypt,  hears,  this  time,  not  the 
ghost  of  a  terrible  shriek,  but  the  reality  ; 
takes  it,  perhaps,  for  another  ghostly 
warning  ;  but  later  (roused  by  the  stone¬ 
throwing  Deputy^  is  moved  to  search 
about,  and,  exercising  the  peculiar  skill 
which  enabled  him  to  find  the  crumbling 
remains  of  ‘  old  uns  ’  in  unopened  mon¬ 
uments,  detects  the  presence  of  a  body 
in  the  Sapsea  monument,  and  rescues 
Drood’s  from  thence  ^while  life  still  re¬ 
mains  in  it.  I  think  the  Deputy  would 
have  been  associated  in  some  way  with 
this  part  of  the  work. 

Does  Grewgious  know  of  Jasper’s  at¬ 
tack  on  Drood,  and  therefore  (for  in  no 
other  way  could  he  know  of  it)  has  he 
had  communication  in  some  way  with 
Drood  himself  ? 

On  the  evening  of  December  27,  Mr. 
Grewgious  calls  on  Jasper,  just  returned 
from  the  second  day’s  search  in  the 
river,  *  unkempt  and  disordered,  be¬ 
daubed  with  mud  that  had  dried  upon 
him,  and  w’ith  much  of  his  clothing  torn 
to  rags.’  An  object,  surely,  of  pity  to 
one  who  knew  of  him  only  as  the  lov¬ 
ing  uncle  of  the  missing  man.  Does 
Grewgious  pity  him  ?  He  says  only, 
‘This  is  strange  news.’  ‘  Strange  a«</ 
fearful  news,’  says  Jaspier.  Mr.  Grew¬ 
gious  speaks  then  so  curtly  and  coolly 
that  at  any  other  time  Jasper  would  have 
been  exasperated  (we  are  expressly  told) ; 
but  now  he  is  too  exhausted  and  de¬ 
pressed  to  retort  angrily.  Then  he 
makes  a  communication  to  Jasper  which 
literally  floors  the  poor  wretch.  Yet 
even  when  he  sees  the  ghastly  figure, 
every  action  of  which  he  had  watched, 
fall,  ‘  a  heap  of  tom  and  miry  clothes 
upon  the  floor,’  Mr.  Grewgious  shows 
no  pity.  ‘  Not  changing  his  action  even 
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then,  he  opened  and  shut  the  palms  of 
his  hands  as  he  wanned  them,  and  looked 
down  at  it.’  If  Mr.  Grewgious does  not 
know  for  certain  that  Jasper  and  no 
other  has  sought  Drood’s  life,  all  this  is 
utterly  untrue  to  nature,  for  Grewgious 
is  not  a  hard  man,  though  angular.  If 
he  does  know  this  for  certain,  he  knows 
it  certainly  from  no  other  than  Drood 
himself. 

About  half  a  year  after  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  Drood,  a  stranger  comes  to 
Cloisterham,  a  white-haired  p>ersonage 
with  black  eyebrows.  Being  buttoned 
up  in  a  tightish  blue  surtout,  with  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  grey  trousers,  he  had 
something  of  a  military  air,  but  he  an¬ 
nounced  himself  as  an  idle  dog  living  on 
his  means. 

It  is  plain,  to  begin  with,  that  Datch- 
ery  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  Cloister- 
ham  to  watch  Jasper.  Dickens  is  rather 
careful  to  suggest  that  whoever  Datchery 
may  be,  he  cannot  be  Drood.  For  he 
describes  him  as  losing  his  way  when  go¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Tope’s  place  (which  Edwin 
Drood  knew  well,  of  course)  from  the 
Crozier.  But  w’e  are  expressly  told  that 
the  Crozier  was  an  hotel  of  most  retiring 
disposition,  so  that  even  a  resident  in 
Cloisterham,  which  Drood  had  not  been, 
might  lose  his  way  if  he  started  from 
this  hotel.  Apart  from  this,  we  not  only 
know  that  Dickens  would  have  carefully 
tried  to  mislead  the  reader  in  so  critical 
a  matter  for  the  interest  of  his  story,  but 
that  he  had  expressed  an^^iety  to  Miss 
Hogarth  about  this  very  point.  ‘  He 
feared,’  says  Forster,  ‘  that  he  might  have 
plunged  too  soon  into  the  incidents 
leading  to  the  catastrophe,  such  as  the 
DatcheiY  assumption  in  the  fifth  num¬ 
ber.’  (Note  in  passing  that  the  book 
was  to  have  been  completed  in  twelve 
numbers,  not  in  twenty-four, — and  that 
fully  half  the  story  was  written.)  The 
Datchery  assumption,  be  it  remarked. 
Did  Dickens  unconsciously  use,  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  Miss  Hogarth,  a  word  implying 
that  Datchery  is  one  of  the  old  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  book  under  disguise  ?  and  did 
she  and  Forster,  each  without  noting  the 
significance  of  the  word  ‘  assumption,’ 
repeat  it  ?  It  was  surely  not  the  word  a 
practised  writer  like  Forster  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  used.  If  Datchery  were 
Drood,  or  Grewgious.  or  any  other  of 
the  known  characters  of  the  book,  one 


would  sp>eak  of  the  *  Datchery  assump¬ 
tion  ’  as  a  convenient  way  of  expressing 
that  the  character  of  Dick  Datchery,  ‘  an 
easy-going  single  buffer  living  on  his 
means,’  had  been  thus  assumed  ;  but 
otherwise  the  word  would  be  quite  incor¬ 
rect. 

Now,  Forster  certainly  did  not  con¬ 
sider  that  the  story  was  to  end  well  in 
the  sense  I  have  indicated.  He  repeats 
what  Dickens  had  told  him  about  his  in¬ 
tention,  that  being  precisely  what  Dick¬ 
ens  seems  to  suggest  in  the  story  itself, 
and  therefore  precisely  what  I  conceive 
Dickens  did  not  re^ly  intend,  so  far 
as  the  true  ‘  mystery  ’  was  concerned. 
All  the  rest,  no  doubt,  Dickens  did  in¬ 
tend.  We  perceive  clearly  enough  what 
he  wished  to  be  correctly  perceived,  that 
‘  Rosa  is  to  marry  Tartar,  and  Crisparkle 
the  sister  of  Landless,  who  is  himself  to 
sacrifice  his  life  in  unmasking  and  seiz¬ 
ing  the  murderer.’  We  see  that  a  no¬ 
ble  friendship  is  to  spring  up  between 
Neville  and  Tartar,  and  so  forth.  But 
if  ‘  Jasper  murders  Drood  and  is  even¬ 
tually  convicted  by  means  of  the  gold  ring 
which  had  resisted  the  corrosive  effects 
of  the  lime  into  which  he  had  thrown  the 
body,’  then  the  mystery  is  transparent 
from  the  beginning.  But  Forster  him¬ 
self  says  that  Dickens  had  described  his 
idea  for  the  story  as  ‘  a  very  new  and 
curious  one.’  and  as  ‘not  a  communi¬ 
cable  idea  (or  the  interest  of  the  book 
would  be  gone),  but  a  very  'strong  one, 
though  difficult  to  work.  ’  ‘  Immediately 

afterwards,’  Forster  adds,  he  learned  all 
about  this  incommunicable  idea,  which, 
as  described  by  him,  should  not  have 
been  difficult  at  all  to  work.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  when  Dickens  said  his  idea 
was  not  communicable,  he  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  communicating  it  immedi¬ 
ately  afterwards. 

In  passing  I  would  call  si)ecial  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  way  in  w’hich,  in  his  short 
story  ‘  Hunted  Down,’  Dickens  uses  the 
idea  of  a  man  supposed  by  a  murderer  to 
have  been  an  unsuspecting  victim,  ‘  start¬ 
ing  suddenly  into  a  determined  man, 
with  a  settled  resolution  to  hunt  down 
and  be  the  death  of  ’  the  villain.  The 
whole  account  of  the  Beckwith  ‘  assump¬ 
tion  ’  in  ‘  Hunted  Down  ’  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  connection  with  the 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  The  idea 
was  obviously  a  favorite  one  with  Dick- 
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ens,  and  he  had  not  worked  the  vein  out 
in  '  Hunted  Down.’ 

To  return  to  Datchery. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  certainly  dis¬ 
guised.  That  shock  head  of  white  hair, 
which  made  him  constantly  forget  that  he 
had  no  hat  on,  was  of  course  a  wig ;  and 
not  only  so,  it  was  a  wig  worn  (as  Dick¬ 
ens  in  private  theatricals  had  doubtless 
often  himself  worn  a  wig)  over  the  natural 
hair.  That  was  why  ‘  the  gentleman’s 
white  head  was  unusually  large,  and  his 
shock  of  white  hair  unusually  thick  and 
ample,  ’  the  latter  to  prevent  all  trace  of 
the  real  hair  being  seen. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Datchery  not 
only  knows  Jasper  to  be  guilty,  but  has 
a  strong  personal  feeling  against  him. 
Now,  Datchery  is  certainly  not  Grew- 
gious,  nor  any  other  known  character  in 
the  story.  Every  one  of  the  dramatis 
persona,  except  Drood  himself,  can  be 
shown  to  be  for  one  reason  or  another 
out  of  the  question.  Who,  then,  can 
this  be  who  must  disguise  himself  in 
Cloisterham,  yet  knows  the  whole  story 
of  the  murder  ?  The  care  with  which  it 
is  explained  that  he  has  ‘  as  confused  a 
knowledge  of  the  event  in  question,  on 
trying  to  recall  it,  as  he  well  could  have,’ 
can  deceive  no  one.  Every  line  in  the 
passage  itself  where  this  is  stated  implies 
that  Mr.  Datchery  had  singularly  good 
reason  for  ‘  knowing  something,’  as  Mrs. 
Tope  puts  it,  ‘  of  what  had  occurred 
there  last  winter.’  He  establishes  him¬ 
self  in  rooms  commanding  the  entrance 
to  Jasper’s.  He  visits  Jasper  the  same 
afternoon,  trusting  confidently,  as  he 
well  may,  to  escape  undetected.  He 
visits,  with  Sapsea,  still  on  the  same 
afternoon,  the  Sapsea  monument.  He 
makes  an  appointment  with  Durdles  and 
another  with  the  Deputy.  All  an  easy 
task  enough,  even  for  a  single  afternoon, 
if  Datchery  really  were  a  stranger  ;  but  a 
hard  enough  task  for  Drood,  who  must 
throughout  disguise  voice  and  manner  as 
carefully  as  his  appearance  is  disguised. 
Now,  that  evening  he  says  to  himself, 
‘  For  a  single  buffer,  of  an  easy  temper, 
living  idly  on  his  means,  I  have  had  a 
rather  busy  afternoon.’ 

But  later  (in  a  later  number,  remem¬ 
ber),  we  have  clearer  evidence  still.  The 
evening  before  his  disappearance,  Drood 
had  a  remarkable  interview  with  the  old 
opium- eating  woman,  an  interv’iew  of 


which  no  one  but  those  two  themselves 
could  have  had  any  knowledge.  For 
immediately  after  the  interview,  Drood 
makes  for  Jasper’s  room,  resolving  as 
he  walks  on  to  say  nothing  of  the  inter¬ 
view  ‘  to-night,  but  to  mention  it  to 
Jack  ’  (Jasper),  ‘  as  an  odd  coincidence, 
to-morrow.’  Now,  in  the  last  chapter 
written  by  Dickens,  the  old  opium-eater, 
in  her  pursuit  of  Jasper,  encounters 
Datchery,  sitting  on  guard,  ‘  a  large¬ 
headed  grey  -  haired  gentleman  ’  (with 
dark  eyebrows),  ‘  under  the  odd  circum¬ 
stances  of  sitting  open  to  the  thorough¬ 
fare,  and  eyeing  all  who  pass,  as  if 
he  were  toll-taker  of  the  gateway.’ 

‘  “  Halloa,”  he  cries  in  a  low  voice,  see¬ 
ing  her  brought  to  a  standstill.  ’  That 
cry,  in  a  low  voice,  means  surely  that 
he  has  seen  her  before.  She  asks  for  in¬ 
formation  about  Jasper  ;  and  the  burst 
of  triumph  in  which  she  thanks  him 
does  not  escape  Datchery’s  notice.  He 
lounges  along  beside  her,  and  tells  her 
that,  instead  of  going  as  he  had  suggest¬ 
ed  to  the  cathedral  next  morning  to  see 
Jasper,  she  can  go  up  at  once  to  his 
rooms.  With  a  cunning  smile  she  shakes 
her  head.  ‘  His  purposeless  hands  ’  rat¬ 
tle  the  loose  money  in  the  pockets  of  his 
trousers  ;  and,  almost  *  as  though  the 
movement  had  had  a  purpose  and  that 
was  it,  her  greedy  ears  are  attracted  by 
the  chink.  She  begs  for  money  to  pay 
for  her  traveller’s  lodging.  ‘  “  You  know 
the  traveller’s  lodging,  I  perceive,  and 
are  making  directly  for  it,”  is  Mr.  Datch¬ 
ery’s  bland  comment,  still  rattling  his 
loose  money,  “  Been  here  often,  my 
good  woman  ?”  “  Once  in  all  my  life.” 

"Ay,  ay.”’ 

They  reach  the  very  spot  where  Edwin 
Drood  had  given  her  money  on  Christ¬ 
mas  Eve,  and  the  place  reminds  her  of 
the  gift.  ‘  "  A  young  gentleman  gave 
me  three  and  sixpence  as  I  was  coughing 
my  breath  away  on  this  very  grass.  I 
asked  him  for  three  and  sixpence,  and  he 
gave  it  me.”  "  Wasn’t  it  a  little  cool  to 
name  your  sum?”  hints  Mr.  Datchery, 
still  rattling.  “  Isn’t  it  customary  to 
leave  the  amount  open  ?  Mightn’t  it 
have  had  the  appearance  to  the  young 
gentleman — only  the  appearance  —  that 
he  was  rather  dictated  to?”  ’  Can  one 
not  feel,  let  me  ask  in  passing,  that  it  is 
the  ‘  young  gentleman  ’  himself  who  is 
speaking  to  her  ? 
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As  if  she  felt  in  some  instinctive 
way  that  she  had  the  same  free-handed 
person  before  her,  *  “  Look’ee,  deary,” 
she  says,  in  a  confidential,  persuasive 
tone,  “  I  wanted  the  money  to  lay  it  out 
on  a  medicine  as  does  me  good,  and  as  I 
deal  in.  I  told  the  young  gentleman  so, 
and  he  gave  it  me,  and  I  laid  it  out  hon¬ 
est  to  the  last  brass  farden.  I  want  to 
lay  out  the  same  sum  in  the  same  way 
now  ;  and  if  you’ll  give  it  me.  I’ll  lay  it 
out  honest  to  the  last  brass  farden  again, 
upon  my  soul  !”  “  What’s  the  medi¬ 

cine  ?”  “  I’ll  be  honest  with  you  before¬ 
hand,  as  well  as  after.  It’s  opium.” 
Mr.  Datchery,  with  a  sudden  change  of 
countenance,  gives  her  a  sudden  look.’ 
Is  it  that  he  begins  to  see  his  way  to 
learning  what  he  wants  to  know  about 
J  asper  ? 

‘  Mr.  Datchery  begins  very  slowly  to 
count  out  the  sum  demanded  of  him. 
Greedily  watching  his  hands,  she  contin¬ 
ues  to  hold  forth  on  the  great  example 
set  him.  ”  It  was  last  Christmas  Eve, 
just  arter  dark,  the  once  that  I  was  here 
afore,  when  the  young  gentleman  gave 
me  the  three  and  six.”  Mr.  Datchery 
stops  in  his  counting,  finds  he  has  counted 
wrong,  shakes  his  money  together,  and 
begins  again.’  Is  he  disturbed  because 
she  has  mentioned  the  day  on  which  he 
was  attacked  by  Jasper?  ‘“And  the 
young  gentleman’s  name,’’  she  adds, 
“  was  Edwin.”  ’  Mr.  Datchery  drops 
some  money,  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  and 
reddens  with  the  exertion-  as  he  asks  : 
‘  “  How  do  you  know  the  young  gentle¬ 
man’s  name?”  “I  asked  him  for  it, 
and  he  told  it  me.  I  only  asked  him  the 
two  questions,  what  was  his  Chris’en 
name,  and  whether  he’d  a  sweetheart  ? 
And  he  answered  Edwin,  and  he 
hadn’t.”  ’ 

He  had  been  confused  when  she  re¬ 
ferred  to  Christmas  Eve,  startled  when 
she  named  him.  Now,  when  she  men¬ 
tions  his  lost  sweetheart,  ‘  “  Mr.  Datch¬ 
ery  pauses  with  the  selected  coins  in  his 
hand,  rather  as  if  he  were  falling  into  a 
brown  study  of  their  value,  and  could 
not  bear  to  part  with  them.”  ’  Was  it 
that  he  was  thinking  of  the  value  of  her 
he  had  lost,  and  could  not  bear  to  part 
with  the  thought  of  her  ?  He  bestows 
the  money  on  the  old  woman  ‘  “  as 
if  he  were  abstracting  his  mind  from 
the  sacrifice,”  ’ — his  real  thoughts  being 
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on  Rosa  and  the  sacrifice  he  had  still 
to  make  for  her  and  Neville.  Mark 
closely  what  now  follows.  ‘  “  John 
Jasper’s  lamp  is  kindled,  and  his  light¬ 
house  is  shining,  when  Mr.  Datchery  re¬ 
turns  alone  towards  it.  As  mariners  on 
a  dangerous  voyage,  approaching  an  irpn- 
bound  coast,  may  look  on  the  beams'  of 
the  warning  light  to  the  haven  lying  be¬ 
yond  it  that  may  never  be  reached,  so 
Mr.  Datchery’s  wistful  gaze  is  directed 
to  this  beacon,  and  beyond.”  ’  Beyond, 
to  Rosa’s  love,  which  he  hopes  to  win 
for  Neville,  his  forgiven  foe,  when  he 
shall  have  unmasked  the  villainy  of  Jas¬ 
per  (the  task  he  has  set  himself,  the  iron- 
bound  coast  he  is  approaching) :  love 
that  Neville  can  never  win,  because  it 
has  been  won  already  by  another. 

One  other  p>oint  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  among  those  few  striking  features 
which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  how  the 
story  was  to  have  ended  as  regards  the 
mystery  of  Drood’s  disappearance.  If 
Datchery  is  not  Drood,  the  work  done 
in  the  afternoon  when  he  met  the  old 
woman  should  have  notably  advanced  his 
purp)ose,  for  he  had  learned  a  good  deal 
that  was  new.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
is  Drood  He  has  learned  little.  Let  us 
see  what  he  himself  has  to  say  on  this 
point.  After  his  supper  that  evening  he 
rises,  throws  open  the  door  of  a  corner 
cupboard,  and  refers  to  a  few  uncouth 
chalked  strokes  on  its  inner  side.  ‘  “  I 
like,”  says  he,  “  the  old  tavern  way  of 
keeping  scores.  Illegible  except  to  the 
scorer.  The  scorer  not  committed,  the 
scored  debited  with  what  is  against  him. 
Hum  !  ha  !  A  very  small  score  this  ;  a 
very  poor  score  !’’  ’  This  refers  to  the 
score  already  made,  be  it  noticed.  ‘  He 
sighs  over  the  contemplation  of  its  pov¬ 
erty,  takes  a  bit  of  chalk  from  one  of  the 
cupboard  shelves,  and  pauses  with  it  in 
his  hand,  uncertain  what  addition  to 
make  to  the  amount.  “  I  think  a  mod¬ 
erate  stroke,’’  he  concludes,  “  is  all  I  am 
justified  in  scoring  up  so,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  closes  the  cupboard 
and  goes  to  bed.’ 

We  have  reached  the  last  page  that 
Dickens  wrote,  but  we  have  not  yet  quite 
done  with  Mr.  Datchery’s  scoring.  He 
attends  morning  service  at  the  cathedral 
and  there  sees  the  old  opium-eater.  He 
sees  her  shake  her  fist  at  Jasper  behind 
a  pillar’s  friendly  shelter.  ‘  He  looks 
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again  to  convince  himself.  Yes,  again  ! 
As  ugly  and  withered  as  one  of  the  fan¬ 
tastic  carvings  on  the  under  brackets  of 
the  stall  seats,  as  malignant  as  the  Evil 
One,  she  hugs  herself  in  her  lean  arms, 
and  then  shakes  both  fists  at  the  leader 
of  the  choir.  ’  He  speaks  to  her  after  the 
service.  He  asks  if  she  knows  Jasper. 

*  “  Know  him  !  Better  far  than  all  the 
reverend  parsons  put  together  know 
him.”  Mrs.  Tope’s  care  has  spread  a 
very  neat,  clean  breakfast  ready  for  her 
lodger.  Before  sitting  down  to  it  he 
opens  his  comer  cupboard  door,,  takes 
his  bit  of  chalk  from  its  shelf,  adds  one 
thick  line  to  the  score y  extending  from  the 
top  of  the  cupboard  down  to  the  bottom ,  and 
then  falls-to  with  an  appetite.'  What  he 
had  learned  the  day  before  had  seemed 
worth  little  compared  with  what  he  had 
learned  this  morning.  To  anyone  but 
Edwin  Drood  the  morning’s  performance 
would  have  had  little  significance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  discovery  made  in  the 
preceding  afternoon.  To  Drood  the 
afternoon’s  events  would  have  brought 
scarcely  any  information,  while  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  old  woman’s  wrath 
against  Jasper,  and  of  her  knowledge  of 
his  true  character,  would  have  been  full 
of  promise.  The  scores  made  upon  the 
cupboard  door  show  plainly  how  the 
events  of  the  two  days  were  really  valued, 
and  mark  Dick  Datchery  plainly  as  no 
other  than  Edwin  Drood  himself. 

How  the  story  was  to  have  ended — ^in 
its  general  features,  though  not  in  details 
— is  plainly  enough  shown.  The  old 
woman  has  discovered  a  way  of  doctor¬ 
ing  Jasper’s  opium  so  that  he  can  be 


made  to  describe  his  visions  of  the  attack 
on  Drood — his  *  journey  as  it  w'as  really 
made.  ’  She  was  gradually  to  have  learned 
and  told  Drood  all  that  Jasper  would 
have  wished  to  conceal.  Jasper,  guilt¬ 
less  in  reality,  though  not  in  intention,  of 
Drood’s  death,  was  to  have  been  brought 
to  his  end  by  the  death  of  Neville  Land¬ 
less — much  as  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  inno¬ 
cent  in  reality  of  the  death  of  old  An¬ 
thony  Chuzzlewit,  is  brought  to  his  end 
through  the  murder  of  Montague,  the 
very  crime  by  which  he  had  hoped  to 
make  himself  secure.  Doubtless,  al¬ 
though  it  may  have  been  meant  that  J  as- 
per  should,  in  the  condemned  cell,  re¬ 
view  his  own  career,  writing  out  (as 
Dickens  explained  his  purpose  to  Fors¬ 
ter)  the  details  of  his  temptations  and 
his  wickedness,  the  death  of  Jasper  was 
to  have  been  self-inflicted,  the  instrument 
being  poison. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  venture  to  ex¬ 
press  my  strong  dissent  from  the  opinion 
which  I  have  heard  expressed  by  one  of 
the  ablest  living  novelists,  that  ‘  The 
Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ’  was  far  be¬ 
low  what  Dickens  had  before  written. 
It  seems  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  far 
above  the  average  of  his  other  wntings, 
and,  if  inferior  to  any,  inferior  only  to 
one  or  at  the  most  two  of  his  leading 
works.  Even  in  its  present  fragmentary 
form,  it  is  better  worth  close  and  careful 
study,  and  presents]  more  truthful  and 
delicate  delineations  of  character  and 
descriptions  of  scenery,  than  several  fin¬ 
ished  works  of  his  which  yet  have  de¬ 
servedly  ranked  as  favorites. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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”  What  do  you  think  of  Mrs.  Felix 
Lorraine,  Miss  Manvcrs  ?”  asked  Vivian 
Grey. 

“  Oh,  I  think  her  a  very  amusing 
woman,  a  very  clever  woman,  a  very — 
but - ” 

“  But  what  ?” 

"  But  I  can’t  exactly  make  her  out.” 

”  Nor  I,  nor  1.  She’s  a  dark  riddle, 
and  although  I  am  a  very  CEdipus,  I 
confess  I  have  not  yet  unravelled  it.” 

Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  is  said  to  have 


been  intended  for  Lady  Caroline  Lamb  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  identify  the 
Prime  Minister  w’ith  the  opinions  of  his 
hero,  we  may  accept  this  as  Lord  Bea- 
consfield’s  (or  rather  Mr.  Disraeli’s)  ver¬ 
dict  on  the  wife  of  one  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors  in  the  premiership.  But  if  Lady 
Caroline  was  ”  a  dark  riddle”  fifty  years 
ago,  its  solution  is  not  very  difficult  at 
the  present  day. 

The  direct  descendant  of  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  had  an  hcredi- 
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tary  gift  of  ready  wit,  a  strong,  if  whim¬ 
sical,  will.  Whig  prepossessions,  un¬ 
doubted  fire  of  temper,  and  something 
akin,  if  not  amounting,  to  fire  of  genius. 
With  these  qualities  Caroline  Ponsonby 
combined  warmth  of  heart,  charm  of 
manner,  and  generosity  of  disposition, 
which  made  her  for  a  time  admired  by 
every  circle  and  adored  by  her  own. 

But  in  this  “  cup  of  blessing”  was  one 
bitter  drop  which  poisoned  the  whole. 
For  ever  in  extremes.  Lady  Caroline  held 
no  measure  in  her  likings,  knew  no  re¬ 
straint  to  her  caprices,  so  that  her  very 
virtues  became  more  mischievous  than 
the  vices  of  self  -  controlled,  prudent 
people. 

Related  as  she  was  to  all  the  great 
Whig  families,  no  child  could  have  en¬ 
tered  the  world  with  brighter  prospects 
or  more  distinguished  associations.  Her 
father  was  third  Earl  of  Besborough,  her 
mother  second  daughter  of  the  first  Earl 
Spencer.  Her  eldest  brother.  Viscount 
Duncannon,  was  an  excellent  Irish  land¬ 
lord,  a  useful  statesman,  and  ”  more 
than  a  match,”  says  Sir  Denis  le  March- 
ant,  ”  for  Mr.  O’Connell.”  The  sec¬ 
ond  brother,  Frederick,  with  indolent 
manners  and  a  face  and  disposition  of 
feminine  sweetness,  became  a  daring  cav¬ 
alry  officer,  followed  Wellington  from 
the  Peninsula  to  Waterloo  (where  he  re¬ 
ceived  fifteen  wounds),  and  was  made 
K.C.B.,  Lieutenant-General,  and  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Malta.  William,  the  third 
brother,  entered  the  navy,  bqt,  marrying 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
settled  on  his  estates  in  Dorsetshire, 
went  into  Parliament,  and  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  De  Mauley. 

Caroline  —  the  only  daughter  —  was 
bom  in  1785.  Three  years  afterwards 
her  mother  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  and 
was  ordered  to  Italy,  whither  she  took 
the  little  girl.  Lady  Besborough  rapidly 
growing  so  much  worse  as  to  to  be  sup¬ 
posed  near  death,  returned  to  England, 
leaving  her  daughter  in  charge  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  with  whom  the  little  Lady  Caroline 
remained  six  years. 

This  ill  -  assorted  companionship 
amidst  the  romance  of  Italian  scenery 
and  people,  unconsciously  moulded  her 
mind  at  its  most  impressionable  period, 
and  influenced  it  for  life.  At  nine  years 
of  age,  she  was  sent  to  Devonshire 
House,  to  be  educated  with  her  cousins. 


and  became  the  ’pet  of  the  Duke,  ad¬ 
mitted  to  his  room  when  his  daughters 
were  excluded,  and  lisping  pKjlitics  while 
he  toasted  his  muffin  and  sipped  his  tea. 
Here,  too,  she  devoured  Bums’  p)oems, 
which,  she  says,  “  awakened  her  mind.” 
They  are  not  food  for  babes,  and  prob¬ 
ably  stimulated  an  imagination  already 
too  vivid.  Devonshire  House  was  a 
strange,  disorderly  establishment,  char¬ 
acteristic  perhaps  of  the  giddy  career  of 
its  beautiful  mistress. 

Though  the  children  were  served  on 
silver,  they  were  allowed  to  carry  their 
plates  into  the  kitchen  to  be  replenish¬ 
ed.  Lady  Georgiana  Cavendish’s  chief 
amusement  was  hunting  butterflies ; 
Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby  excelled  in 
“  breaking  in”  horses  and  polishing 
Derbyshire  spar.  Their  governess  does 
not  appear  to  have  imparted  to  them 
much  of  the  “  useful  knowledge”  for 
which  her  mother,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  was 
famous.  “We  had  no  idea  that  bread 
and  butter  was  made”  says  Lady  Caro¬ 
line,  “  and  no  doubt  that  fine  horses 
were  fed  on  beef.”  They  also  thought 
the  world  was  divided  into  paupers  and 
nobles,  and  that  the  money  of  the  latter 
knew  no  limit,  an  illusion  which  clung  to 
her  through  life.  In  about  a  year  Lady 
Spencer  took  charge  of  her  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  and  was  so  alarmed  by  her  wayward¬ 
ness  and  eccentricity  that  eminent  doc¬ 
tors  were  consulted  as  to  her  state  of 
mind.  They  said  she  had  been  over¬ 
taxed  by  her  governess,  and  over¬ 
indulged  by  her  parents  :  “  she  was  not 
mad,  but  might  be  made  so”  ;  and  to 
avert  the  danger,  the  over-active  brain 
was  ordered  to  rest  for  some  years.  To 
debar  so  quick  a  child  from  study  and 
discipline,  and  never  contradict  her  for 
fear  of  outbursts  of  passion  which  might 
injure  her  health,  was  a  decision  of 
doubtful  wisdom. 

At  thirteen.  Lady  Caroline,  a  preco¬ 
cious  politician,  sentimentalist,  and  poet¬ 
ess,  drank  Fox’s  health  and  confusion 
to  the  Tories  in  bumpers  of  milk,  and 
fell  in  love  with  the  idea  of  William 
Lamb,  whom  she  had  never  seen,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  “a  friend  of  liberty.” 
And  “  when  I  did  see  him,”  she  asks, 
“  could  I  change  ?  No  ;  I  was  more  at¬ 
tached  than  ever.  He  was  beautiful,  far 
the  cleverest  person  then  about,  the 
most  daring  in  his  opinions  and  inde- 
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pendence.  He  thought  of  me  but  as  a 
child,  yet  he  liked  me  much.”  They 
first  met  when  \^y  Caroline  accompa¬ 
nied  her  cousins  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Mel¬ 
bourne  at  Brocket  Hall ;  and  William 
Lamb  exclaimed  :  “Of  all  the  Devon¬ 
shire  House  girls,  that  is  the  one  for 
me.”  The  strange  fellowship  between 
the  undisciplined  enthusiast  of  thirteen 
and  the  calm,  cultivated,  elegant  youth 
of  twenty  ripened  into  a  passion  as  pro¬ 
found  on  his  side  as  it  was  intense  on 
hers,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  both  lives,  but  which  it  was  her 
unhappy  destiny  to  turn  into  a  curse. 

William  Lamb  was  a  younger  son,  a 
barrister  who  once  had  the  delightful 
sensation  (not  equalled,  he  said  in  after 
life,  by  that  of  being  made  Prime  Min¬ 
ister)  of  seeing  his  name  on  the  back 
of  a  brief.  His  prospects  of  marriage, 
therefore,  were  rather  remote.  Peniston 
Lamb’s  death  in  1805  making  him  heir 
to  the  Melbourne  title  and  estates,  he 
hastened  to  lay  his  brighter  fortunes  at 
Lady  Caroline’s  feet.  To  his  amaze¬ 
ment  she  refused  him,  alleging  that  she 
feared  her  violent  temper  would  wreck 
their  happiness.  But  to  his  still  greater 
amazement  she  added  a  wish  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  in  boy’s  clothes  and  act  as  his 
secretary.  Lady  Caroline  was  then  nine¬ 
teen,  slender  and  graceful  in  figure,  with 
small  regular  features,  a  pale  com¬ 
plexion,  dark  expressive  eyes  in  striking 
contrast  with  short  thick  golden  hair,  a 
grave  look  which  emphasised  her  odd 
sparkling  talk,  and  a  voice  whose  low 
tones  had  such  unusual  sweetness  that 
they  captivated  the  indifferent  and 
“  disarmed  even  her  enemies.”  Byron, 
when  at  Pisa,  told  Medwin  that  she 
”  had  scarcely  any  personal  attractions 
to  recommend  her.  Her  figure,  though 
genteel,  was  too  thin  to  be  good,  and 
wanted  that  roundness  which  elegance 
and  grace  would  vainly  supply.”  But 
Byron’s  preference  was  always  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  order  of  beauty,  with  more  flesh 
and  blood  than  intellect,  and  none  of  the 
”  nonsense  of  your  stone  ideal,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Lamb  described  her  “  as  small, 
slight,  and  perfectly  formed.” 

She  was  fond  of  saying  startling  things, 
to  which  a  slight  lisp  gave  additional 
piquancy.  William  Harness  was  danc¬ 
ing  with  her  at  a  great  ball,  when  she 
confounded  him  by  demanding :  ‘  ‘  Gueth 


how  many  pairth  of  thilk  stockingth  I 
have  on  ?”  His  wit  not  being  equal  to 
the  divination,  she  raised  her  skirts  above 
a  pretty  ankle,  and,  pointing  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  foot,  said,  ”  Thix.”  When  old 
enough  to  disregard  the  doctors’  em¬ 
bargo  on  study.  Lady  Caroline  had  learnt 
with  avidity,  though  without  system. 
She  soon  acquired  French  and  Italian, 
music  and  painting,  could  write  an  ode 
of  Sappho,  or  dash  off  a  spirited  carica¬ 
ture.  She  rode  and  wrote  as  fearlessly 
as  she  talked.  No  w’onder  William 
Lamb,  once  attracted  by  a  girl  so  be¬ 
witching  and  original,  found  all  others 
commonplace.  He  again  proposed,  and 
unhappily,  he  was  ttot  again  refused — 
”  because,”  she  says,  “  I  adored  him.” 
The  bridegroom  soon  had  cause  to  admit 
how  reasonable  were  the  grounds  on 
which  his  first  offer  had  been  rejected. 
Although  marriage  was  her  absolutely 
free  choice,  the  bride,  according  to  her 
own  account,  was  seized  during  the  cer¬ 
emony  with  one  of  her  ungovernable  fits 
of  passion.  "  I  stormed  at  the  bishop,” 
she  says,  “  tore  my  valuable  dress  to 
pieces,  and  was  carried  nearly  insensible 
to  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  me 
for  ever  from  my  home.” 

This  storm  apparently  cleared  the 
atmosphere.  The  honeymoon  passed 
peacefully.  The  young  couple  rode  and 
read  together,  and  she  used  to  refer  to 
that  quiet  time,  when  “  William  taught 
me  all  I  knew,”  as  the  happiest  of  her 
life.  On  their  return  to  London,  Lady 
Caroline  at  once  became  “  the  rage”  ; 
or,  in  Hepworth  Dixon’s  words  —  the 
”  belle  of  her  season,  toast  of  her  set, 
star  of  her  firmament.  ”  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  constant  visitor  at  Melbourne 
House,  stood  sponsor  to  her  first  child, 
who  was  named  after  him.  The  flattery 
she  received  was  enough  to  turn  a 
steadier  brain,  but  love  and  admiration 
for  her  husband  kept  her  safe.  They 
sympathised  in  literary  tastes — till  Lady 
Caroline  fell  under  the  evil  influence  of 
the  “  Satanic  School,”  whose  manu¬ 
factured  melancholy  her  husband  ridi¬ 
culed — and  in  seeking  the  society  of  lit¬ 
erary  people.  Jerdan  describes  an  even¬ 
ing  party  winding  up  with  a  game  at  for¬ 
feits  which  he,  kneeling  blindfold  before 
Lady  Caroline,  had  to  cry.  Being  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  an  injured  ghost  as¬ 
saulted  him  for  wrongs  done  in  the  flesh — 
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“  I  was  about  to  reply,”  he  says,  “  when  a 
smart  cufi  on  the  head  proved  that  it  was  no 
ghost  story.  I  pulled  off  the  silken  bandage, 
and,  looking  up  from  his  laughing  lady’s  knee, 
saw  William  Lamb,  just  returned  from  the 
Commons,  and  come  to  take  his  wife  home.” 

Rogers,  Moore,  and  Spencer  “  were 
all  my  lovers,”  she  tells  Lady  Morgan, 
“  and  wrote  me  up  to  the  skies,  I  was 
in  the  clouds.”  Moore,  devoted  to  his 
quiet  Bessy,  and  Rogers  to  his  cynical 
bachelorhood,  would  have  smiled  at  this 
assertion.  While  she  was  still  ”  the 
cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,”  Byron 
— called  by  Hepworth  Dixon  “  beautiful 
and  deadly  as  nightshade”  —  returned 
from  Italy.  The  manuscript  of  ‘  Childe 
Harold  ’  was  lent  to  Lady  Caroline  by 
Rogers,  and  she  became  crazy  to  see  the 
poet.  “  He  has  a  club-foot,  and  bites 
his  nails,”  said  Rogers.  ”  If  he  is 
ugly  as  .(4Csop,  I  must  know  him,”  she 
answered.  Lady  Westmoreland  offered 
to  introduce  them  at  a  ball,  but  with  an 
impulse  of  aversion  Lady  Caroline  turned 
away,  noting  him  in  her  diary  as  “  mad, 
bad,  and  dangerous  to  know.”  She 
changed  her  opinion  when,  on  Byron’s 
first  call  at  Melbourne  House,  he  held 
her  sleeping  child  on  his  knee  for  more 
than  an  hour,  lest  by  moving  he  should 
wake  him.  For  nearly  a  year  his  visits 
were  incessant.  He  had  a  real  regard 
for  Lady  Melbourne,  whom  he  called 
“  the  best  friend  he  ever  had — a  second 
mother” — yet  played  at  being  in  love 
with  her  daughter  -  in  -  law.  On  Lady 
Caroline’s  part  it  was  not  play,  but 
lamentable  earnest.  I'here  was  much 
gratified  vanity  at  first  on  both  sides. 
Rank  and  had  an  irresistible  charm 
for  Byron.  To  win  the  unconcealed  de¬ 
votion  of  a  woman  brilliant  and  beloved, 
whose  wildest  follies  had  never  compro¬ 
mised  her  before,  was  a  triumph  even  for 
the  fashionable  Apollo  whom  “  the  wo¬ 
men  suffocated.” 

But  it  was  a  triumph  of  which  he 
speedily  tired,  “  These  violent  delights 
have  violent  ends.”  Real  thunder  and 
lightning  soon  issued  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  artificial  gloom  both  revelled  in. 
Their  frantic  despairs,  vows,  jealousies, 
have  been  ludicrously  likened  to  the  par¬ 
ody  on  the  woes  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Hal¬ 
ler  : 

”  She,  seeing  him,  screamed,  and  was  carried 
out  kicking  ; 


While  he  banged  his  head  ’gainst  the  oppo¬ 
site  door,” 

But  the  misery  brought  by  this  extra¬ 
vagance  on  her  husband  and  herself  was 
only  too  genuine.  Byron,  with  his 
mock-madness  and  callous  heart,  could 
pass  unscathed  through  many  such  en¬ 
tanglements  ;  at  the  root  of  Lady  Caro¬ 
line’s  follies  lay  the  germ  of  real  insanity 
and  the  misguided  fervor  of  a  loving  na¬ 
ture.  Byron,  in  after-years,  with  his 
customary  cynicism,  deliberately  mis¬ 
stated  facts  in  order  somewhat  to  exon¬ 
erate  his  own  conduct.  He  said  to  Med- 
win  : 

”  She  possessed  an  infinite  vivacity,  and  an 
imagination  heated  by  novel-reading,  which 
made  her  fancy  herself  a  heroine  of  romance, 
and  led  her  into  all  sorts  of  eccentricities. 
She  was  married,  but  it  was  a  match  of  conve- 
nance,  and  no  couple  could  be  more  fashion¬ 
ably  indifferent  to  or  independent  of  one 
another  than  she  and  her  husband.” 

As  regards  her  actual  criminality  with 
Byron,  out  of  their  own  mouths  we 
might  indeed  judge  them  guilty  ;  for  the 
exaggerated  self-condemnation  in  which 
both  so  morbidly  indulged  cannot  be  for¬ 
gotten.  Rogers — never  suspected  of  too 
lenient  judgments  —  though  describing 
how  Lady  Caroline  “  absolutely  be¬ 
sieged  ”  Byron,  offering  him  in  her  first 
letter  ”  all  her  jewels”  if  he  were  in  want 
of  money,  and  whenever  practicable  go¬ 
ing  to  and  from  parties  in  his  carriage, 
or,  if  he  went  where  she  was  not  invited, 
waiting  in  the  street  for  his  return — de¬ 
clares,  “  in  spite  of  all  this  absurdity,” 
his  firm  belief  in  their  innocence.  And 
it  has  been  shrewdly  remarked  that  where 
so  much  was  on  the  surface  friends  did 
not  suspect  anything  beneath.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  hundred  strange  stories  were 
current  about  this  strange  liaison. 
When  Charles  Kemble  and  his  wife  vis¬ 
ited  Paris  they  met  William  Lamb  and 
Lady  Caroline  at  a  dinner  given  by  Lord 
Holland.  It  had  been  settled  that  the 
Lambs  were  to  return  to  England  on  the 
following  day,  but  a  rumor  of  Byron’s 
probable  arrival  being  mentioned  at 
table.  Lady  Caroline  created  a  sensation 
among  the  guests  by  emphatically  an¬ 
nouncing  her  intention  of  remaining  in 
Paris.  William  Lamb  took  the  matter 
quietly,  as  was  his  wont,  but  it  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  scene 
which  followed.  Both  the  Lambs  and 
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Kembles  occupied  rooms  in-  the  Hotel 
Meurice,  and  as  the  carriages  which  took 
them  home  drew  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  latter  saw  William  Lamb  jump  out, 
lift  his  wife’s  girlish  figure  in  his  arms, 
and  carry  her  into  the_  hotel,  to  avoid 
the  deep  gutter  dividing  the  road  from 
the  trottoir.  “I,”  growled  Kemble,  as 
he  watched  this  piece  of  gallantry, 
“  should  have  put  your  ladyship  in  the 
gutter.”  On  reaching  their  res|>ective 
sitting-rooms,  which  had  facing  win¬ 
dows,  uncurtained  and  brilliantly  light¬ 
ed,  the  Kembles  saw  a  curious  domestic 
tableau  :  Mr.  Lamb  was  seated  in  an 
arm-chair ;  Lady  Caroline  had  placed 
herself  on  his  knee  ;  that  position  not 
expressing  sufficient  tenderness  and  hu¬ 
mility,  she  slid  to  his  feet.  But  some 
chance  word  perhaps  turned  the  tide  of 
her  feelings,  fqr  when  her  husband  rose, 
she  sprang  to  her  feet,  and,  rushing 
round  the  room,  swept  down  vases, 
glasses,  cups,  and  saucers — all  its  break¬ 
able  ornaments — in  a  whirlwind  of  pas¬ 
sion,  her  husband  following  and  vain¬ 
ly  endeavoring  to  soothe  her.  In  the 
midst  of  this  tragi-comedy  down  fell  the 
curtain  —  the  window -blind  —  and  the 
finale  was  left  to  the  spectators’  imagin¬ 
ation. 

William  Lamb,  knowing  how  evanes¬ 
cent  were  his  w'ife’s  fancies,  and  that  a 
revulsion  was  inevitable,  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much  troubled  by  her 
Byron-w’orship. 

“  He  cared  nothing  for  my  morals,”  she  re¬ 
marks  bitterly  in  one  of  her  letters  ;  ”  1  might 
flirt  and  go  about  with  what  men  I  pleased.  He 
was  privy  to  my  affair  with  Lord  ‘^Byron,  and 
laughed  at  it.  His  indolence  renders  him  in¬ 
sensible  to  everything.  When  I  ride,  play,  and 
amuse  him,  he  loves  me.  In  sickness  and  suf¬ 
fering  he  deserts  me.” 

WTiich,  being  interpreted,  probably 
means  that,  when  she  w-as  tolerably  rea¬ 
sonable,  her  husband  was  happy  in  her 
society  ;  but  he  had  not  always  patience 
with  her  rhapsodies.  Lady  Melbourne, 
with  the  p>erspicacity  of  a  woman  of  the 
world,  remonstrated  with  Byron  against 
the  growing  intimacy,  and  he  replied,  in 
the  sublime  strain  he  w-as  fond  of  assum¬ 
ing  :  “You  need  not  fear  me.  I  do  not 
pursue  pleasure  like  other  men  ;  I  labor 
under  an  incurable  disease  and  a  blighted 
heart.  Believe  me,  she  is  safe  w-ith  me.  ’  ’ 
She  was  wt  safe  from  being  raised  to  the 


seventh  heaven  by  adulation  at  one 
moment,  or  sunk  to  that  nethermost  hell 
endured  by  "  a  woman  scorned  ”  at  the 
next.  She  was  not  safe  from  such  alter¬ 
nations  of  rage,  jealousy,  and  tenderness 
as  shook  her  ill-balanced  mind  to  its 
foundations.*  Her  ostentation  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  Byron  irritated  him  as.  much 
as  it  angered  her  own  family,  and  led  to 
some  outrageous  scenes.  Francis  Jack- 
son,  in  the  bright  vivacious  ‘  Bath 
Archives,’  writes  to  his  brother  George 
on  the  3rd  of  July  1813  : 

”  At  Lady  Heathcotc’s  ball,  last  week.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  who  had  b^n  flirting  with 
Lord  Byron,  upon  some  quarrel  with  him, 
stabbed  herself  with  a  knife  at  supper,  so  that 
the  blood  flew  about  her  neighbors.  She  was 
taken  away,  and  as  it  was  supposed  she  was 
faint,  a  glass  of  water  was  brought,  when  she 
broke  the  glass,  and  struck  herself  with  the 
pieces.  A  little  discipline  will,  I  suppose, 
bring  these  schoolgirl  fancies  into  order.” 

Fanny  Kemble’s  version  of  the  origin 
of  the  quarrel  is  incredible.  “  I^dy 
Caroline,”  she  says,  “  with  impertinent 
disregard  of  Byron’s  infirmity,  asked  him 
to  waltz.  He  contemptuously  replied, 

‘  I  cannot,  and  you  nor  any  other  woman 
ought  not.’  ”  Whereupon  the  impetu¬ 
ous  woman  rushed  into  the  dressing- 
room,  threw  up  the  window,  exclaiming 
with  St.  Preux,  “  La  roche  est  escar- 
pee  ;  I’eau  est  profonde  !”  and  was  about 
to  fling  herself  out,  when  a  friendly 
grasp  on  her  |>etticoats  restrained  her. 
She  then  asked  for  some  water,  and,  bit¬ 
ing  a  piece  out  of  the  glass,  endeavored 
to  stab  herself  with  it,  but  was  persuaded 
to  go  home  to  bed.  Byron’s  own  his¬ 
tory  of  the  affair  is  thus  given  by  Med- 
win  : 

”  I  am  easily  governed  by  women,  and  she 
[Lady  Caroline]  gained  an  ascendency  over  me 
that  I  could  not  easily  shake  off.  1  submitted 
to  this  thraldom  long,  for  I  hate  scenes,  and 
am  of  an  indolent  disposition,  but  I  was  forced 
to  snap  the  knot  rather  rudely  at  last.  Like 
all  lovers,  we  had  several  quarrels  before  we 

came  to  an  open  rupture . Even  during 

our  intimacy,  I  was  not  at  all  constant  to  this 
fair  one,  and  she  suspected  as  much.  In  order 
to  detect  my  intrigues,  she  watched  me,  and 
earthed  a  lady  into  my  lodgings — and  came 
herself,  terrier-like,  in  the  disguise  of  a  car¬ 
man.  My  valet,  who  did  not  see  through  the 


^  •  Rogers  says  ;  ”  They  frequently  had  quar¬ 
rels  ;  and  more  than  once,  on  coming  home, 
I  have  found  Lady  C.  walking  in  the  garden  [in 
St.  James’s  Place]  waiting  for  me,  to  beg  that 
I  would  reconcile  them.” 
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masquerade,  let  her  in  :  when,  to  the  despair 
of  Fletcher,  she  put  off  the  man,  and  put  on 
the  woman.  Imagine  the  scene  !  It  was 
worthy  of  Faublas  !  Her  after  conduct  was 
unaccountable  madness — a  combination  of  spite 
and  jealousy.  It  was  perfectly  agreed  and  un¬ 
derstood  that  we  were  to  meet  as  strangers. 
We  were  at  a  ball,  she  came  up  and  asked  me 
if  she  might  walu.  I  thought  it  perfectly  in¬ 
different  whether  she  walued  or  not,  and  with 
whom,  and  told  her  so,  in  different  terms,  but 
with  much  coolness.  After  she  had  finished,  a 
scene  occurred,  which  was  in  the  mouths  of 
every  one.” 

Then  follow  several  lines  of  stars  ; 
doubtless  representing  an  account  of  the 
attempt  to  kill  herself,  which  Medwin  or 
his  publisher  thought  it  wise  to  omit. 
That  Byron’s  statements  were  colored 
by  the  bitterness  of  “  disapi>ointed  de¬ 
sires”  as  time  went  on,  or  that  he  was  a 
consummate  dissembler  in 'his  relations 
with  Lady  Caroline,  is  proved  by  his 
“  farewell  ”  letter  on  her  leaving  Ix)n- 
don  for  Ireland  with  her  mother.  This 
letter  is  equally  irreconcilable  with  his 
sneers  to  Medwin  and  a  criminal  view  of 
the  intimacy  : 

“  Mv  DEAREST  CAROLINE, — If  tears,  which 
you  saw,  and  know  I  am  not  apt  to  shed  ;  if 
the  agitation  in  which  I  parted  from  you — 
agiution  which,  you  must  have  perceived 
through  the  whole  of  this  most  nervous  affair, 
did  not  commence  till  the  moment  of  leaving 
yon  approached — if  all  I  have  said  and  done, 
and  am  still  but  too  ready  to  say  and  do,  have 
not  sufficiently  proved  what  my  feelings  are, 
and  must  ever  be,  towards  you,  my  love,  I 
have  no  other  proof  to  offer.  God  knows  I 
never  knew  till  this  moment  the  madness  of 
my  dearest  and  most  beloved  friend.  I  cannot 
express  myself,  this  is  no  time  for  words — but 
I  shall  have  a  pride,  a  melancholy  pleasure,  in 
suffering  what  you  yourself  can  scarcely  con¬ 
ceive,  for  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  abmut  to 
go  out,  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  my  appearing 
this  evening  will  stop  any  absurd  story  which 
the  spite  of  the  day  might  give  rise  to.  Do 
you  think  how  that  I  am  cold  and  stern  and 
wilful  ?  Will  ever  others  think  so  ?  Will  your 
mother  ever  ?  That  mother  to  whom  we  must 
indeed  sacrifice  much  more,  much  more  on  my 
part  than  she  shall  ever  know,  or  can  imagine. 

’  Promise  not  to  love  you  ?  ’  Ah,  Caroline,  it 
is  past  promising !  But  I  shall  attribute  all 
concessions  to  the  proper  motive,  and  never 
cease  to  feel  all  that  you  have  already  wit¬ 
nessed,  and  more  than  ever  can  be  kppwn,  but 
to  my  own  heart — perhaps  to  yours.  May  God 
forgive,  protect,  and  bless  you  ever  and  ever, 
more  than  ever. 

"  Your  most  attached, 

“  Byron. 

"  P.S. — These  taunts  have  driven  you  to 
this,  my  dearest  Caroline,  and  were  it  not  for 
your  mother,  and  the  kindness  of  your  con- 
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nections,  is  there  anything  in  heaven  or  earth 
that  would  have  made  me  so  happy  as  to  have 
made  you  mine  long  ago  ?  And  not  less  how 
than  Ikon,  but  more  than  ever  at  this  time. 
God  knows  I  wish  you  happy,  and  when  I  quit 
you,  or  rather  you,  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
your  husband  and  mother,  quit  me,  you  shall 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  what  I  again  promise 
and  vow,  that  no  other,  in  word  or  deed,  shall 
ever  hold  the  place  in  my  affections  which  is 
and  shall  be  sacred  to  you  till  I  am  nothing. 
You  know  I  would  with  pleasure  give  up  all 
here  or  beyond  the  grave  for  you  ;  and  in  re¬ 
fraining  from  this,  must  my  motives  be  mis¬ 
understood  ?  I  care  not  who  knows  this,  what 
use  is  made  of  it — it  is  to  you,  and  to  you  only 
yourself.  I  was,  and  am  yours,  freely  and 
entirely,  to  obey,  to  honor,  love,  and  fly  with 
you,  whsn,  where,  and  how  yourself  might  and 
may  determine.” 

This  letter  was  followed  by  others, 
”  the  most  tender  and  most  amusing,” 
says  Lady  Caroline.  But  Byron’s  vanity 
leading  him  to  fix  his  matrimonial  choice 
on  Miss  Milbanke — chiefly  because  she 
had  already  refused  him  and  ”  half  a 
dozen  of  his  intimate  friends” — it  was 
undesirable  that  the  intimacy  with  Lady 
Caroline  should  be  renewed  ;  and  on 
hearing  of  her  approaching  return  to 
England,  he  wrote  what  she  called  the 
”  cruel  letter”  given  in  ‘  Glenarvon,’  and 
declared  by  Byron  to  be  the  only  true 
thing  in  that  b^k: 

“  Lady  Avondale,  —  I  am  no  longer  your 
lover  ;  and  since  you  oblige  me  to  confess  it  by 
this  truly  unfeminine  persecution,  learn  that  1 
am  attached  to  another,  whose  name  it  would 
of  course  be  dishonest  to  mention.  I  shall 
ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  many  in¬ 
stances  I  hjive  received  of  the  predilection  you 
have  shown  in  my  favor.  I  shall  ever  continue 
your  friend,  if  your  ladyship  will  permit  me  so 
to  style  myself.  And  as  a  first  proof  of  my  re¬ 
gard,  I  offer  you  this  advice  :  correct  your 
vanity,  which  is  ridiculous  ;  exert  your  absurd 
caprices  on  others  ;  and  leave  me  in  pieace. 
Your  most  obedient  servant, 

g  “  Glenarvon.” 

If^substantially  true,  such  a  letter  was 
capable  of  turning  to  frenzy  the  latent 
“madness”  of  his  “beloved  friend,” 
especially  as  it  bore  the  coronet  and  in¬ 
itials  of  Lady  Oxford,  whom  she  consid¬ 
ered  her  rival.  Its  receipt  threw  her 
into  a  brain  fever,  through  which  her 
mother  nursed  her  at  a  little  Irish  inn. 
Amidst  all  her  infatuation  for  Byron,  her 
husband  retained  the  first  place  in  her 
admiration.  At  a  Parisian  dinner-party 
she  asked  her  neighbor  whom  he  sup¬ 
posed  she  thought  the  most  distinguished 
man  she  ever  knew,  ‘  ‘  in  mind  and  per- 
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son,  refinement,  cultivation,  sensibility, 
and  thought.”  “  Byron,”  was  the  nat¬ 
ural  reply.  “  No,”  she  said,  “  my  own 
husband,  William  Lamb.”  Lady  Mor¬ 
gan  called  her  friend’s  taste  in  dress 
“  perfect,”  and  Mr.  Torrens  says,  ”  she 
dressed  as  she  painted  and  played,  pic¬ 
turesquely  ;  indifferent  to  opinion,  and 
never  exactly  in  the  mode.”  According 
to-  Madame  d’Arblay,  her  costume  in 
1815,  however  “  picturesque,”  was  by 
no  means  “  perfect”: 

"  At  Madame  de  la  Tour  du  Pin’s  party,  I 
just  missed  meeting  the  famous  Lady  C.  L., 
who  had  been  there  to  dinner,  and  whom  I  saw 
^crossing  the  Place  Royale  [Brussels]  to  the 
Grand  H6tel,  dressed,  or  rather  wo/  dressed,  so 
as  to  attract  universal  attention,  and  authorise 
every  boldness  of  staring  among  the  military 
groups  constantly  parading  La  Place,  for  she 
had  one  shoulder,  half  her  back,  and  all  her 
throat  and  neck  displayed  as  if  at  the  call  of 
some  statuary  for  m^elling  a  heathen  goddess. 
A  slight  scarf  hung  over  the  other  shoulder,  and 
the  rest  of  her  attire  was  of  accordant  light¬ 
ness.  As  her  ladyship  was  not  then  considered 
as  one  apart  from  being  known  as  an  eccentric 
authoress,  this  demeanor  excited  something 
beyond  surprise,  and  provoked  censure  upon 
the  whole  English  nation.” 

It  was  from  this  period  that  her  ec¬ 
centricities  in  every  direction  became 
more  marked  and  irritating.  She  had  a 
mischievous  page  who  used  to  throw  de¬ 
tonating  balls  into  the  fire,  for  which 
Lord  Melbourne  scolded  Lady  Caroline, 
and  Lady  Caroline  scolded  the  page. 
One  day  when  she  was  playing  at  ball 
with  him,  he  threw  a  squib  into  the  fire  ; 
she  threw  the  ball  at  his  head — it  drew 
blood,  and  he  cried  out,  “  Oh,  my  lady, 
you  have  killed  me  !”  She  rushed  into 
the  hall  screaming,  “  Oh,  God  !  I  have 
murdered  the  page !”  The  report 
spread  like  wildfire  ;  people  in  the  street 
took  up  the  cry,  and  the  “  horribl^rag- 
edy”  at  Melbourne  House  was  in  every¬ 
body’s  mouth.  The  family  w’ould  no 
longer  tolerate  such  escapades. 

Who  could  tell  what  scandal  she  might 
not  bring  upon  them  next  ?  A  separa¬ 
tion  was  inevitable.  To  this  William 
Lamb  reluctantly  agreed.  While  the 
deeds  w’ere  being  drawn.  Lady  Caroline 
occupied  herself  with  writing  *  Glenar- 
von,  ’  in  which  she  figured  as  the  heroine 
Calantha,  and  Byron  as  the  hero.  She 
says  that  she  wrote  the  book  in  a  month. 
When  about  to  dispose  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  she,  with  her  uncontrollable  love 


of  mystification  and  romance,  elegantly 
dressed  her  companion.  Miss  Walsh,  and 
placed  her  at  a  harp  to  personate  “  Lady 
Caroline,”  while  she  herself  in  boy’s 
clothes  sat  writing  at  a  distant  table  as 
“  the  author.”  Next  time  the  ”  man  of 
business”  called,  he  was  informed  that 
the  boy-novelist,  “William  Osmand,” 
was  dead,  but  that  Lady  Caroline  was 
still  resolved  the  book  should  be  pub¬ 
lished.  This  masquerade  serv'ed  no  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  identification  of  the  author 
and  chief  characters — rather  encouraged 
than  sought  to  be  disguised — constituted 
its  sole  claim  to  a  fleeting  notoriety.  It 
is  stagey  and  spasmodic,  with  an  in¬ 
volved  plot,  in  which  Italians,  begums, 
nuns,  gipsies,  white  boys,  sybils,  and 
guilty  countesses,  whose  angel  faces  are 
distorted  by  demon  passions,  twist  and 
twirl  in  a  bewildering  manner.  Here 
and  there  are  gleams  of  eloquence  and 
feeling  run  wild,  and  bits  of  shrewd  self- 
knowledge. 

“  Calantha’s  motives  appeared  the  very  best, 
but  the  actions  resulting  from  them  were  absurd 
and  exaggerated.  Thoughts  swift  as  lightning 
hurried  through  her  brain — projects  seducing, 
but  visional^,  crowded  upon  her  view.  With¬ 
out  a  curb  she  followed  the  impulse  of  her  feel¬ 
ings,  and  those  feelings  varied  with  every  vary¬ 
ing  interest  and  impression.” 

The  one  respectable  character  in  the 
book  is  “  Lord  Avondale”  (William 
Lamb),  who, 

”  with  an  utter  contempt  for  all  hypocrisy  in 
word  and  act,  with  a  frankness  and  simplicity  of 
character  sometimes  observed  in  men  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  abilities,  but  never  attendant  on  the 
ordinary  or  the  corrupted  mind,  appeared  to 
the  world  as  he  really  felt,  and  never  thought 
nor  studied  whether  such  opinion  were  agree¬ 
able  to  his  own  vanity  or  the  taste  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  for  whom,  however,  he  was  at  all 
times  ready  to  sacrifice  his  time,  his  money, 
and  all  on  earth  but  his  honor  and  integrity.” 

He  and  Calantha  fell  desperately  in 
love  with  each  other,  and,  after  some 
misunderstandings, 

”  Lord  Avondale  sought  and  won  that  strange 
uncertain  being  for  whom  he  was  about  to 
sacrifice  so  much.  He  considered  not  the 
lengthened  journey  of  life,  the  varied  scenes 
through  which  they  were  to  pass  ;  where  all  the 
qualities  in  which  she  was  deficient  would  be 
so  often  and  so  absolutely  required— discretion, 
prudence,  firm  and  steady  principle,  obedience, 
humility.” 

In  spite  of  sundry  wild  flights  on  Lady 
Avondale’s  part,  the  young  couple  have 
some  prospect  of  happiness,  till  Glenar- 
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von,  “  the  spirit  of  evil,”  appears  on  the 
scene. 

"  Never  did  the  hand  of  the  sculptor,  in  the 
full  power  of  his  art,  produce  a  form  and  face 
more  finely  wrought — so  full  of  soul,  so  ever- 
varying  in  expression.” 

He  had  been  heralded  by  rumors  of 
crime  and  captivation  which  prepared  the 
fashionable  world  to  receive  him  with 
open  arms.  But 

”  a  studied  courtesy  in  his  manner,  a  proud 
humility,  mingled  with  a  certain  cold  reserve, 
amazed  and  repressed  the  enthusiasm  his  youth 
and  misfortunes  had  excited.” 

He  exerts  all  his  powers  to  dazzle  and 
beguile  Calantha,  so  successfully  that  they 
arc  twice  on  the  verge  of  elopement,  but 
the  thought  of  her  husband  and  children 
keeps  her  back,  and  the  lovers  part,  after 
swearing  to  be  wickedly  true  to  each 
other,  in  a  scene  absurdly  reminiscent 
of  the  ”  Veiled  Prophet.”  Calantha’s 
heart  is  still  bleeding  from  the  wounds 
thus  inflicted  when  she  receives,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  several  tender  inquiries,  the 
”  cruel  letter”  we  have  already  quoted. 

Just  as  ‘  Glenarvon  ’  api>eared,  the 
lawyer  with  some  of  the  Ponsonby  family 
arrived  at  Melbourne  House  to  attest  the 
signatures  of  the  two  principals  to  the 
deed  of  separation.  They  were  received 
by  William  Lamb,  who  left  the  room  to 
fetch  Lady  Caroline.  After  some  impa¬ 
tient  waiting,  her  brother  went  in  search 
of  the  semi-attached  couple — and  found 
the  lady  sitting  on  her  husband’s  knee 
feeding  him  with  bread  ancLbutter  !  Of 
course  the  lawyer  put  his  deeds  in  his 
pocket,  and  walked  away.  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  attributed  the  change  of  situation  to 
delight  at  reading  ‘  Glenarvon.'  But 
William  Lamb  must  have  been  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  constituted  husband  if  that  book 
did  not  rather  exasperate  than  soothe 
him.  Possibly,  however,  he  found  in  its 
incoherence  an  excuse  for  treating  her 
follies  as  those  of  a  scarcely  responsible 
being. 

When  Madame  de  Stael  coolly  asked 
Byron  at  Coppet  if  the  description  of 
himself  was  accurate,  he  replied  :  “  The 
portrait  cannot  be  like  ;  I  did  not  sit 
long  enough.”  To  Murray,  Moore,  and 
every  one  for  w’hose  opinion  he  cared, 
Byron  repeated  the  same  contemptuous 
disavowal.  Lady  Caroline,  hearing  at 
Brocket  some  of  the  bitter  things  he  said, 
made  a  funeral  pyre  of  his  letters,  put  his 


miniature  on  the  top,  and  had  a  number 
of  young  girls  dressed  in  white  to  dance 
round,  singing  a  dirge  written  for  the  oc¬ 
casion,  beginning  “  Bum,  burn”  ;  but 
they  were  only  copies,  and,  says  Irving, 

”  what  made  the  ridiculousness  complete 
was  that  there  was  no  one  present  to  be 
taken  in  by  it  but  herself,  and  she  was  in 
the  secret.”  The  sort  of  impression  she 
expected  ‘  Glenarvon  ’  to  make  on  Byron, 
it  is  hard  to  guess.  She  had  a  copy 
splendidly  bound  for  him,  with  his  cor¬ 
onet  and  initials  on  the  cover,  and  a  key 
to  the  characters  in  her  handwriting  on 
the  fly-leaf.  Of  course  it  was  never 
sent.  Byron,  when  asked  the  meaning 
of  the  line  in  Beppo,  “  Some  play  the 
devil  and  then  write  a  novel,”  replied 
that  it  alluded  to  a  book  which  had  some 
fame  from  being  considered  a  history  of 
his  "  life  and  adventures,  character,  and 
exploits.”  ”  Shelley,”  he  continued, 
”  told  me  he  was  offered  by  a  bookseller 
in  Bond  Street  no  small  sum  to  compile 
the  notes  of  that  book  into  a  novel,  but 
he  declined”  ;  adding  hypocritically, 
"  If  I  know  the  authoress,  I  have  seen 
letters  of  hers  much  better  written  than 
any  part  of  that  novel.” 

After  Byron  had  left  England,  Lady 
Caroline  called  once  on  her  cousin,  Lady 
Byron,  who  received  her  with  “  I  know 
all.  Lady  Caroline.  He  has  told  me  all, 
and  you  could  have  saved  me  from  all 
my  misery.”  What  bearing  this  enig¬ 
matical  remark  had  on  the  ckuses  of 
Byron’s  separation,  Lord  Broughton’s 
Memoirs — to  be  published  twenty-two 
years  hence — may  determine.  In  1817, 
Lady  Caroline  had  a  fall  from  her  horse, 
followed  by  a  nervous  fever  ; 

“  When  I  believe  I  died,”  she  wrote.  “  For 
assuredly  a  new  Lady  Caroline  has  arisen  from 
this  death.  I  seem  to  have  buried  my  sins, 
grief,  melancholy  ....  and  never  mean  to 
answer  any  questions  further  back  than  the 
fifteenth  of  this  month  ;  that  being  the  date  of 
the  new  Lady  Caroline’s  birth. .  1  hate  the  old 
one.  She  had  her  good  qualities  ;  but  she  had 
grown  into  a  sort  of  female  Timon — bitter,  and 
always  going  over  old  past  scenes.” 

The  new  Lady  Caroline,  however 
proved  to  be  uncommonly  like  the  old. 
George  Lamb  contested  Westminster  in 
1819,  and  she  canvassed  for  him  busily. 
Amongst  others,  she  sought  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Godwin,  but  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  his  vote.  His  courte¬ 
ous  answer  to  her  appeal  led  to  a  cor- 
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respondence  given  in  Mr.  Kegan  Paul’s 
excellent  biography  of  Godwin.  It  was 
Lady  Caroline’s  unfailing  habit  to  pour 
her  woes  into  any  ready  ear,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  if  she  had  never  made  a 
more  objectionable  confidant  than  the 
author  of  ‘  Political  Justice,’  who  could 
hardly  have  been  prepared  for  the  full 
tide  of  sentiment  and  confession  about 
to  descend  on  him.  Her  topics  were  di¬ 
verse  as  her  mind  was  unstable,  a  prom¬ 
inent  one  being  her  "  dear,  yet  mis¬ 
guided  and  misguiding  Byron.”  She 
asks  Godwin  what  he  thinks  of  '  The 
Doge  of  Venice,’  saying  in  the  same 
breath  that  Cobbett  writes  "  better  to 
her  fancy  than  almost  any  one.”  She 
compares  herself  to  the  wreck  of  “  a 
little  merry  boat,”  and,  lamenting  the 
friends  she  has  lost  by  her  own  fault, 
adds — ”  Now  I  have  one  faithful,  kind 
friend  in  William  Lamb,  two  others  in 
my  father  and  brother  .  .  .  but  all  else 
is  gone.”  In  a. later  letter,  she  asks, 
“  Pray  tell  me  what  you  have  done  about 
my  journal?”  —  a  chronicle  of  her 
wishes,  thoughts,  good  resolves,  and  fre¬ 
quent  shortcomings  during  many  years, 
interspersed  with  recollections  of  friends 
and  foes — submitted  to  Godwin  for  re¬ 
vision,  possibly  with  some  idea  of  publi¬ 
cation.  After  her  death  it  was  destroy¬ 
ed,  no  doubt  wisely,  though,  as  with  By¬ 
ron’s  Memoirs,  one  regrets  the  sacrifice. 
In  recognition  of  the  pains  Godwin  took 
with  her  manuscript.  Lady  Caroline  sent 
him  a  diamond  ring  given  her  by  Byron 
and  a  bottle  of  otto  of  roses  which  had 
belonged  to  Ali  Pacha  ! — surely  the  odd¬ 
est  offerings  ever  made  by  a  spoilt  favor- 
rite  of  fashion  to  a  stoic  philosopher  in 
difficulties.  Her  only  surviving  child 
was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety.  He  was 
amiable  and  handsome,  but  his  mind 
had  not  developed  in  proportion  to  his 
body,  and  she  consulted  Godwin  —  an 
expert  in  the -science  of  education — who 
visited  Brocket  to  see  the  boy,  but  could 
suggest  no  method  of  stimulating  his 
dormant  intellect.  He  survived  his 
mother  eight  years,  but  his  only  gleam  of 
spontaneous  intelligence  came  a  few 
hours  before  death. 

In  another  letter  Lady  Caroline  in¬ 
troduced  “Mr.  Bulwer  Lytton,  a  very 
young  man'  and  an  enthusiast.”  Bul- 
wer’s  first  volume  of  poems  contain^ 
one  “To  Caroline,”  who  was  his  con¬ 


fidante  in  his  love-affair  with  Rosina 
Wheeler,  and  is  said  to  have  “  made” 
that  marriage  —  which  was  almost  as 
disastrous  as  her  own.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 
describing  one  of  the  “  blue”  parties  of 
"  little  Miss  Spence,”  says  that — 

“  Lady  Caroline  was  present,  enveloped  in 
the  folds  of  an  ermine  cloak,  which  she  called 
a  cat-skin  ;  that  she  talked  a  great  deal  about  a 
periodical  she  wished  to  'get  up,  to  be  called 
the  Tabby's  Magasine,  and  that  with  her  was 
an  exceedingly  haughty,  brilliant,  and  beautiful 
girl,  Rosina  Wheeler,  who  sat  rather  impatiently 
at  the  feet  of  her  eccentric  Gamaliel.” 

Her  “  eccentricities”  took  a  hundred 
shapes,  which  would  have  been  vulgar, 
but  for  the  saving  grace  of  a  natural  re¬ 
finement — such  as  her  going  to  Astley’s, 
to  teach  the  youth  who  figured  as  cham¬ 
pion  at  George  the  Fourth’s  coronation 
how  to  ride,  being  herself  fearless  as  an 
Arab.  At  Brocket,  she  is  said  to  have 
ridden  barebacked  horses  about  the  park 
at  frantic  s{>eed.  As  a  girl,  she  had  the 
ideas  of  a  duchess  ;  as  a  married  woman, 
she  deserved  the  title,  “  her  lavishship,’" 
bestowed  by  her  father-in-law,  the  old 
viscount.  But  she  had  fits  of  penitence 
for  the  profusion  which  helped  to  em¬ 
barrass  her  husband.  “  Would  I  could 
be  useful !”  she  says  to  Lady  Morgan. 
“  I  did  write  a  book  upon  stables  and 
domestic  economy,  on  a  new  and  beau¬ 
tiful  plan,  but  unless  some  one  saw  it  and 
thought  it  good,  I  would  not  venture  to 
publish  it.  ’  ’  But  she  published  a  second 
novel  in  1822,  ‘  Graham  Hamilton,’  sug¬ 
gested  to  her  by  Ugo  Foscolo,  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  ‘  Glenarvon,’  for,  he  said, 
“  women  cannot  afford  to  shock.”  Her 
family  vainly  besought  her  to  wipe  her 
pens  and  cork  up  her  ink-bottle. 

”  I  ask  you,”  she  indignantly  wrote,  “  if 
one  descended  in  a  right  line  from  .Spenser,  not 
to  speak  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  with  all 
the  Cavendish  and  Ponsonby  blood  to  boot, 
which  was  always  rebellious,  should  feel  a  lit¬ 
tle  strongly  upon  any  occasion,  and  burst  forth, 
and  yet  be  told  to  hold  one’s  tongue,  and  not 
write — what  is  to  happen  7” 

‘Ada  Reis,’  Lady  Caroline’s  third, 
sometimes  called  her  best,  novel,  hap¬ 
pened,  at  all  events  ;  and  a  very  "  high 
fantastic”  flowery  performance  it  is, 
though  exhibiting  some  power  and  only 
too  much  imagination.  The  “  Good 
Spirit  ”  she  afterwards  'declared  was  in¬ 
tended  for  Bulwer  ;  adding,  “  I  fear  he 
is  not  so  good  now.”  In  July  1824,  she 
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and  her  husband,  riding  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  Brocket,  met  a  long  funeral  pro¬ 
cession.  On  being  told  that  it  was  that 
of  Byron,  she  became  insensible,  and  a 
long  illness  supervening  left  her  brain 
more  unsettled,  and  her  temper  more 
ungovernable  than  ever.  She  was  alter¬ 
nately  irritable  without  cause,  or  affec¬ 
tionate  without  measure  ;  even  her  hus¬ 
band’s  patience  found  a  limit.  One 
day  she  became  so  petulant  and  affront¬ 
ing  while  dining  at  Melbourne  House, 
says  Mr.  Torrens,  that  William  Lamb 
left  the  table  and  drove  off  to  Brocket. 
He  had  not  long  reached  his  room  when 
a  noise  ia  the  corridor  disturbed  him  ; 
opening  the  door,  he  saw  his  wife  lying 
across  the  threshold,  convulsed  with 
grief.  She  had  ridden  after  him  through 
the  night,  in  a  stormy  reaction  of  feel¬ 
ing  ;  unfortunately  next  morning  she  was 
ready  to  quarrel  again,  as  violently  and 
as  causelessly.  These  vagaries,  partly 
due  to  a  fatal  habit,  then  not  infrequent 
among  fashionable  women,  of  drinking 
laudanum  sometimes  mixed  with  brandy, 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  in  1825  a  sep¬ 
aration  was  again  mooted.  No  one 
could  tell  what  her  next  freak  might  be. 
At  all  times  she  constituted  herself  By¬ 
ron’s  passionate  champion.  Her  brother 
remonstrated  with  her  in  vain.  “  How 
strange  it  is  I  love  Lord  Byron  so  much 
in  my  old  age,  despite  of  all  he  is  said 
to  have  said,”  she  wrote  to  Godwin  ; 
”  and  1  love  Hobhouse  because  he  so 
warmly  takes  his  part.”  Every  one, 
well-known  or  unknown,  who  ”  took 
Byron’s  part”  became  a  favorite.  Na¬ 
than,  the  composer,  with  no  claim  on  the 
score  of  education  or  discretion  to  a 
lady’s  Lavor,  was  patronised,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  he  set  to  music  Byron’s  ”  Hebrew 
Melodies,”  and  used  to  sing  them  to  her 
when  she  was  low-spirited  or  ill.  She 
became  godmother  to  one  of  his  children, 
and  wrote  sundry  sentimental  songs  for 
him.  She  also  sent  him  a  si>ecimen  of 
her  verse  in  a  style  so  astonishing  as  to 
be  worth  quoting  : 

**  Yes,  I  adore  thee,  William  Lamb  ; 

But  hate  to  hear  thee  say,  ‘  God  damn  !  * 
Frenchmen  say  English  cry,  *  Damn,  damn  ;  * 
But  why  swear’st  thou  ? — thou  art  a  Lamb." 

Nathan,  in  his'  Reminiscences,’  gives 
a  poem,  “  The  Brocket  Festival,”  de¬ 
scribing  how  Lady  Caroline  used  -to  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding. 


and  written  by  a  ”  rising  poet,”  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  while  arrangements  for  her 
separation  were  pending.  He  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  her  presence  late  one  evening, 
one  page  conducting  him  to  a  dimly 
lighted  room,  where  a  lady  was  apparent¬ 
ly  sleeping  on  an  ottoman  in  the  centre, 
while  another  page  in  a  distant  comer 
sang,  ”  Farewell,  my  trim-built  wherry,” 
to  a  violin  accompaniment.  As  the  poet 
took  the  chair  placed  for  him  beside  the 
ottoman,  the  lady  started  up,  seized  his 
hand,  and  recited  eight  stanzas  from  his 
then  recently  published  “  Lament  for 
Childe  Harold.”  Almost  without  a 
pause.  Lady  Caroline  poured  her  own  sad 
story  into  his  sympathetic  ears,  hinting 
that  pressure  was  being  used  to  induce 
her  to  sign  the  articles  of  separation. 
She  was  sent  to  Coventry  by  the  family  ; 
her  meals  were  served  in  her  own  rooms, 
and  her  letters  opened.  But  the  life  she 
led  compelled  the  surveillance*  she  found 
so  irksome.  One  day  her  visitors  would 
find  her  in  bed,  the  room  darkened,  and 
a  huge  fire  burning  (even  in  the  dog-days), 
while  her  unfortunate  musical  page,  his 
voice  hoarse  and  his  fingers  blistered, 
soothed  her  for  hours  with  “  slow  mu¬ 
sic.  ’  ’  The  next  she  would  be  up,  dressed 
in  fur  cap,  riding  habit  and  trousers  (in 
those  days  a  startling  innovation),  and 
flying  across  the  Park  on  her  black  mare. 
Once  she  invited  her  young  poet  to 
“  turtle  and  music,”  the  page  who  car¬ 
ried  her  note  being  mounted  on  a  pony, 
with  a  copper  kettle  slung  before  him  to 
hold  the  dainty  he  was  on  his  way  to 
fetch  from  the  London  Tavern.  The 
soup  proved  excellent,  but  the  hostess, 
overwhelmed  with  melancholy,  could  not 
eat,  and  summoned  the  musicians. 

"  Judge  of  my  astonishment,”  says  the  nar¬ 
rator,  "  when  I  beheld  those  itinerants  whom  I 
had  that  very  evening  heard  singing  in  St. 
Martin’s  Lane,  and  with  whom  Lady  Caroline 
appeared  on  quite  a  friendly  footing,  inquiring 
solicitously  sifter  their  wives,  mothers,  &c. 
They  executed  some  pieces  tolerably,  but  then 
unfortunately  treated  us  to  ‘  There’s  nae  luck 
aboot  the  house,’  which  seemed  to  vibrate  on 
her  heartstrings.  She  burst  into  tears,  ordered 
them  a  sovereign,  and  bade  them  depart.” 

At  Brocket  Hall  the  contents  of  her 
room  were  emblematic  of  her  mind. 

*  In  the  same  strsiin  she  wrote  to  Lstdy  Mor¬ 
gan — “They  have  broken  my  heart,  not  my 
spirit ;  and  if  I  will  but  sign  a  paper,  all  my 
rich  relations  will  protect  me,  and  I  shall  no 
doubt  go  with  an  Almacks’  ticket  to  heaven.”  . 
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Valuable  things  half  buried  in  a  heap  of 
rubbish  were  robbed  of  their  beauty  by 
incongruous  surroundings.  The  chintz 
curtains  of  the  bed  and  windows  were 
full  of  holes  ;  two  antique  cabinets,  each 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  crucifix,  with 
a  piece  of  embroidery  and  point  lace 
(said  to  have  been  part  of  a  petticoat  be¬ 
longing  to  Mary  Stuart)  spread  beneath 
as  an  altar-cloth,  stood  at  one  end  of  the 
apartment.  One  set  of  shelves  con¬ 
tained  presentation  volumes  from  nearly 
all  her  literary  contemporaries  ;  another 
set  was  covered  with  medals,  models, 
medicine  bottles,  and  pieces  of  plumcake. 
On  the  walls  hung  portraits  of  her  hus¬ 
band  and  son,  a  water-color  sketch  repre¬ 
senting  Death  snatching  her  lost  children 
from  her  arms,  and  two  miniatures  of 
Byron  painted  by  herself.  On  a  centre- 
table  might  be  seen  a  prayer-book,  some 
of  Dibdin’s  music,  a  flask  of  cognac,  a 
basin  of  cold  gruel,  eggs,  a  bottle  of 
lavender-water,  and  a  piece  of  pickled 
salmon.  It  is  not  surprising  that  such 
a  heterogeneous  collection  in  a  lady’s 
apartment  should  create  suspicion  of  her 
sanity.  While  at  Brocket,  Lady  Caro¬ 
line  was  sometimes  placed  under  the  care 
of  two  female  keepers,  superintended  by 
a  medical  man,  whose  watch  she  smashed 
in  a  fit  of  rage.  She  delighted  to  play 
Lady  Bountiful,  to  assemble  the  tenants 
and  laborers,  feast  them  on  beef  and 
beer,  kiss  and  romp  with  their  rosy  chil¬ 
dren,  and  join  in  their  songs  and  dances. 
The  old  viscount,  who  also  lived  at 
Brocket,  and  did  not  approve  of  so  much 
noisy  revelry,  once,  when  a  fete  was 
threatened,  ordered  the  housekeep>er  to 
lock  up  the  pantry,  and  the  steward  to 
fasten  the  ale-cellar.  These  injunctions 
obeyed,  the  latter  official  departed  on 
business,  and  after  an  hour’s  absence  was 
amazed  to  see  his  mistress  dancing  in 
the  park  amidst  a  joyous  throng  of 
smock-frocks  and  cotton-gowns  ;  barrels 
of  ale  and  baskets  of  bread  and  beef 
standing  on  the  turf — Lady  Caroline  hav¬ 
ing  ordered  the  locked  doors  to  be  broken 
open.  After  signing  the  deed  of  sepiara- 
tion,  she  determined  to  go  abroad,  and 
to  give  her  humble  friends  a  farewell 
fete  on  the  anniversary  of  her  wedding. 
Dressed  with  all  thfc  elegance  of  happier 
days,  she  received  her  guests.  A  troop 
of  girls  in  May-day  finery,  headed  by  a 
fiddler  and  a  boy  playing  a  tabor  and 


triangle,  were  followed  by  the  Welwyn 
band  and  troops  of  rustics.  After  a  dance 
under  Lady  Caroline’s  windows,  the  girls 
went  through  a  performance  she  had  in¬ 
vented,  called  the  “Prussian  exercise,’’ 
which  ended  with  their  all  falling  side¬ 
ways  on  the  grass  like  a  pack  of  cards. 
The  visitors  then  adjourned  to  a  plenti¬ 
ful  meal,  with  copious  libations  of  good 
ale,  after  which  dancing  and  other  amuse¬ 
ments  were  kept  up  till  midnight,  the 
spacious  ball-room  being  profusely  deco¬ 
rated  with  flowers  and  evergreens.  Lady 
Caroline,  bent  on  leaving,  paid  as  well 
as  received  parting  visits.  With  the 
blacksmith’s  wife  she  promised  to  dine, 
and  arrived  at  the  cottage  in  a  carriage 
and  four,  carrying  a  bottle  of  wine  with 
her.  The  repast  has  been  thus  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  her  “  rising  poet  ’’  : 

*'  Still  condescending,  Caroline,  her  presence 
deigns  to  lend, 

Nor  will  refuse  the  boon  to  dine,  and  grace 
her  humble  friend. 

But  to  a  strange  mishap  it  led,  though  meant 
the  guest  to  cram. 

For  who  could  think  a  baked  sheep's  head 
could  please  a  dainty  LambT" 

The  dainty  Lamb  ate  a  slice,  however, 
and  left  a  sovereign  under  her  plate  when 
she  departed. 

It  was  her  own  choice  to  leave  Brock¬ 
et,  as  she  wrote  energetically,  “If  am 
sent  to  live  by  myself,  dread  the  violence 
of  my  despair.  Better  far  go  away  ; 
every  tree,  every  flower,  will  awaken  bit¬ 
ter  recollections.  ’  ’  By  desire  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  careful  that  no  scandal 
should  attach  to  the  change  in  their  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements.  Lady  Caroline  went 
first  to  Melbourne  House,  and  mixed 
freely  in  society.  She  appeared  at  the 
opera  in  Lady  Cowper’s  box,  where  she 
was  kindly  noticed  by  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Cambridge.  And,  writing 
to  ask  for  a  visit  from  Lady  Morgan,  she 
says  ;  “  William  wishes  me  to  see  every 
one.  I  shall  therefore  shake  hands  with 
the  whole  Court  Guide  before  I  go.’’ 
She  had  three  novels  in  hand,  without 
an  idea  as  to  how  any  one  of  them  was 
to  be  concluded,  and  could  not  go 
abroad  with  such  a  weight  on  her  mind. 
Accordingly,  she  sent  for  the  rising  poet, 
who  had  occasionally  acted  as  her  secre¬ 
tary,  and  confided  the  manuscripts  to  him 
for  completion  —  undertaking  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  when  they  were  ready  for  the 
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press.  In  a  few  days  he  finished  one, 
and  took  it  to  Melbourne  House,  where 
he  learned  that  his  erratic  patroness  had 
started  on  a  three  years’  continental  tour. 
In  the  state  of  his  finances,  three  years 
seemed  an  eternity.  So  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Colboum,  who  agreed  to  take  the  novels 
off  his  hands  for  a  trifling  sum.  But  no 
sooner  had  Mr.  Colbourn  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  them  than  he  announced  that 
he  had  already  advanced  Lady  Caroline 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  on  their  se¬ 
curity,  and  her  promise  to  finish  them  ! 

Lady  Caroline  was  never  intentionally 
ungenerous,  but  she  had  the  vaguest 
ideas  about  money  and  could  not  realise 
that  it  would  be  more  inconvenient  to 
any  one  to  wait  three  years  than  three 
days  for  it.  To  complicate  matters,  she 
actually  returned  within  three  months, 
and  one  of  her  first  thoughts  was  to  re¬ 
quire  Mr.  Fleming’s  report  on  her  nov¬ 
els.  He  called  on  her  at  Lady  Gresley’s 
in  Conduit  Street.  She  was  dressed  for 
the  Park,  her  horse  and  groom  waiting 
at  the  door.  The  interview  was  stormy, 
and  the  poet  left  the  house  in  high  wrath. 
No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  than 
Lady  Caroline’s  kindness  of  heart  re¬ 
turned.  The  indignant  poet  had  only 
reached  Bond  Street  when  he  heard  her 
well-known  voice,  as  she  pursued  him  at 
full  speed,  “  and  I  am  sure,”  he  adds, 
“  that  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  persons 
witnessed  our  reconciliation.” 

Henceforth  Lady  Caroline  spent  most 
of  her  time  at  Brocket,  wqh  her  father- 
in-law  and  her  son.  They  formed  a 
melancholy  group — the  old  viscount,  who 
had  survived  all  interests  and  occupa¬ 
tions  ;  the  handsome,  amiable,  grown-up 
child,  who  had  never  been  capable  of 
any  ;  and  the  once-worshipped,  dazzling 
woman,  who  had  possessed  every  earthly 
blessing,  and  had  wilfully  thrown  all 
away.  The  monotony  of  their  life  was 
frequently  brightened  by  the  sunshine  of 
William  Iamb’s  cordial  manners,  genial 
temper,  and  handsome  presence — “  the 
beau-ideal  of  an  Epicurean  philosopher 
blended  with  an  English  statesman.” 
Lady  Caroline  corres|)onded  with  him 
regularly  and  affectionately,  and  also 
wrote  frequently  to  Lady  Morgan  letters 
full  of  self-upbraiding,  lightened  by 
flashes  of  the  old  audacious  humor  :  as 
where,  after  declaring  ”  I  was  and  am  re¬ 
ligious,”  she  says  : 


“  I  fear  nobody  except  the  devil,  who  cer¬ 
tainly  has  all  along  been  very  particular  in  his 
attentions  to  me,  and  has  sent  me  as  many 
baits  as  he  did  Job.” 

But  through  all  this  mixture  of  remorse 
and  mournful  jesting,  she  was  constant  in 
grateful  admiration  for  her  husband  : 

”  I  have  wandered  from  right  and  been  pun¬ 
ished  ;  I  have  suffered  what  you  can  hardly 

believe . I  am  on  my  deathbed.  Say,  I 

might  have  died  by  a  diamond,  I  now  die  by  a 
brickbat.  But  remember,  the  only  noble  fel¬ 
low  I  ever  met  with  is  William  Lamb.  He  is 
to  me  what  Shore  was  to  Jane  Shore.” 

During  her  last  illness.  Lady  Caroline 
was  removed  to  Melbourne  House  for 
better  advice,  and  tenderly  nursed  by 
both  families.  Her  husband  (Chief  Sec¬ 
retary  for  Ireland)  was  then  in  Dublin  ; 
and  her  one  desire  was  to  live  long  enough 
to  see  him  again.  This  was  gratified, 
and  on  his  arrival  she  was,  according  to 
her  favorite  brother,  William,  “  able  to 
converse  with  him  and  enjoy  his  society.” 
Perfectly  resigned,  ”  calm,  patient,  and 
affectionate,”  she  died  of  dropsy,  cn 
January  26,  1828,  in  her  forty-second 
year.  William  Lamb  contributed  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Lady  Caroline  to  the 
Literary  Gazette  for  February  16,  1828, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

”  There  are  many  yet  living  who  drew  from 
the  opening  years  of  this  gifted  and  warm- 
hearth  being  hopes  which  her  maturity  was 
not  fated  to  realise.  To  these  it  will  be  some 
consolation  to  reflect  that  her  end  at  least  was 
what  the  best  of  us  might  envy,  and  the  harsh¬ 
est  of  us  approve . Her  character  it  is 

difficult  to  analyse,  because,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  susceptibility  of  her  imagination,  and  the 
unhesitating  and  rapid  manner  in  which  she 
followed  its  impulses,  her  conduct  was  one  per¬ 
petual  kaleidoscope  of  change . To  the 

poor  she  was  invariably  charitable — she  was 
more  :  in  spite  of  her  ordinary  thoughtlessness 
of  self,  for  them  she  had  consideration  as  well 
as  generosity,  and  delicacy  no  less  than  relief. 
For  her  friends  she  had  a  ready  and  active 
love  :  for  her  enemies  no  hatred  :  never  per¬ 
haps  was  there  a  human  being  who  had  less 
malevolence  :  as  all  her  errors  hurt  only  herself, 
so  against  herself  only  were  levelled  her  accu¬ 
sations  and  reproach . Her  manners, 

though  somewhat  eccentric,  and  apparently, 
not  really,  affected,  had  a  fascination  which  it 
is  difficult  for  any  who  never  encountered  their 
effect  to  conceive.” 

Her  conversation  was  playful  and  ani¬ 
mated,  pregnant  with  humor  and  vivac¬ 
ity,  and  remarkable  for  the  common- 
sense  of  the  opinions  it  expressed.  ‘  ‘  She 
who  disdained  all  worldly  advice  was 
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the  most  sagacious  of  worldly  advisers.” 
In  her  grave  all  her  faults  and  follies 
were  buried,  and  only  the  interest  and 
love  she  had  inspired  sur>  ived.  To  the 
last  of  his  own  long  and  distinguished 
life,  her  husband  seldom  spoke  of  her 


without  tears  ;  and  her  words  in  ‘  Glen- 
arvon  ’  were  prophetic  :  though  he  might 
meet  with  many  more  talented  or  more 
beautiful — “  none  could  ever  be  so  dear 
to  Avondale’s  heart  as  was  Calantha.” — 
Temple  Bar. 


FREEMASONRY:  ITS  HISTORY  AND  AIMS. 

BY  EDWARD  F.  WILLOUGHBY. 


The  installation  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
as  Grand  Master  of  English  Freemasons 
has  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in  this  an¬ 
cient  society,  which,  embracing  in  its 
bond  of  brotherhood  kings  and  trades¬ 
men,  nobles  and  artisans,  soldiers,  schol¬ 
ars,  and  divines  of  every  civilised  people, 
is  still  viewed  with  the  most  varied  feel¬ 
ings  of  curiosity  and  suspicion,  ridicule, 
or  mystery,  by  those  who  have  not  been 
initiated  into  its  secrets. 

Though  it  has  always  flourished  most 
in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  enjoyed  under  Protes¬ 
tant  governments,  yet  at  no  time  has  any 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  participation  in  its  privileges, 
and  of  late  it  has  opened  its  portals  to 
Jews  and  other  believers  in  the  purer 
forms  of  Monotheism.  Though  number¬ 
ing  amongst  its  members  many  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  men,  it  has  been  p>ersccut- 
ed  by  some  European  governments  with 
relentless  cruelty,  and  is  still  denounced 
by  the  Romish  hierarchy  as  an  impious 
association,  the  members  of  which  are 
ipso  facto  excommunicate.  In  other 
countries  it  is  often  looked  on  as  a  great 
Benefit  Society,  the  high  pretensions  and 
pompous  accessories  of  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  provoke  a  smile  of  amusement, 
if  not  of  contempt. 

Great,  however,  as  are  the  benefits  of 
Freemasonry,  it  is  far  more  than  a  ben¬ 
efit  society.  It  may  be  defined,  in  its 
own  words,  as  a  ”  beautiful  system  of 
morality,  veiled  in  allegory,  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  symbols.”  It  lives  and  instructs 
in  emblems  and  symbols,  in  which  the 
leading  idea  is  that  the  Freemasons  are  a 
body  of  real  masons,  engaged  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  spiritual  temple,  affording  to 
each  that  encouragement  and  aid,  mate¬ 
rial  or  moral,  of  which  he  may  stand  in 
need  ;  bound  to  practise  collectively  and 
individually  every  public  and  private  vir¬ 


tue  ;  to  contemplate  all  mankind  as 
brethren,  but  especially  those  united  by 
the  same  sacred  tie,  whatever  their  na¬ 
tion,  or  their  place  in  the  social  scale  ; 
to  practise  “  charity”  in  its  broadest  and 
deepest  meaning  ;  to  do  all  this  silently, 
secretly,  without  publicity  or  ostentation 
— this,  and  nothing  less,  is  the  purpose, 
the  labor  of  the  craft.  This  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  every  Mason,  whatever  his  abil¬ 
ities  or  his  opportunities,  but  it  involves 
also  a  devout  and  intelligent  study  of  the 
sciences,  as  the  works  of  the  Great  Ar¬ 
chitect  of  the  universe. 

The  materials  on  which  the  operative 
mason  has  to  work,  and  each  implement 
he  employs  in  his  art,  are  to  the  modern 
mason,  as  they  were  to  his  forefathers, 
the  builders  of  the  glorious  cathedrals  of 
the  middle  ages,  pregnant  with  symbolic 
meaning.  Our  common  humanity,  the 
equality  of  all  men,  whatever  their  acci¬ 
dents  of  birth  and  education,  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  of  the  law,  is  illustrated  by 
the  level  ;  uprightness  of  conduct  is  seen 
in  the  plummet  ;  the  compass  teaches 
the  mason  to  circumscribe  his  desires  by 
reason  and  prudence,  and  to  confine  his 
indulgence  within  the  limits  of  strict 
moderation  ;  the  twenty-four-inch  rule 
represents  the  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
day,  which  are  to  be  duly  appropriated 
to  labor  and  refreshment,  to  rest  and  to 
prayer  ;  the  gavel,  the  trowel,  the  square, 
and  the  ladder  have  each  their  lessons  to 
the  mind  of  the  thoughtful  Mason,  which 
are  inculcated  and  expounded  in  the 
work  of  the  lodge.  The  legend  of  the 
craft,  the  charges  and  ceremonies,  every¬ 
thing,  in  short,  which  is  said  or  done  in 
their  assemblies,  is  designed  to  make  the 
Mason  a  better  citizen,  a  better  subject, 
a  better  man — to  teach  him  his  duty  to 
God,  his  neighbor,  and  his  brother  in  the 
craft. 

That  many  thoughtless,  and  not  a  few 
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unworthy  men  have  gained  admission 
into  the  society,  and  that  the  symbolism 
just  alluded  to  is  to  many  little  more  than 
a  form  of  words,  it  would  be  folly  to 
deny;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the 
purity  of  the  principles,  or  the  grandeur 
of  the  aims  which  it  sets  before  its  mem¬ 
bers  ;  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  con¬ 
fession  that  Masonry  is  not  exempt  from 
the  imperfections  incident  to  every  hu¬ 
man  system. 

Unfortunately,  though  the  old  Masons 
of  England  have  bequeathed  to  us  a  rich 
legacy  of  Masonic  lore  and  moral  teach¬ 
ings  in  illustration  of  the  emblems  of  the 
craft,  they  have,  so  far  from  throwing 
any  light  on  the  past  history  of  Masonry, 
greatly  increased  the  difficulties  which 
naturally  surround  such  an  inquiry  ; 
while  the  vagaries  of  the  erratic  sects 
which  arose  in  the  degenerate  period  of 
the  craft  have  made  confusion  worse 
confounded. 

Our  ritual  and  symbols  being  full  of 
allusions  to  the  Biblical  period  of  Jewish 
history,  and  bearing  perhaps  some  re¬ 
mote  resemblance  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
ancients,  enthusiasts  have  imagined  that 
our  history  could  be  traced  back  into  the 
cloudy  mists  of  antiquity.  Instead  of 
inquiring  when  and  how  the%e  ceremonies 
were  incorporated  into  our  system,  they 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  they  were 
directly  derived  from  the  earliest  sources, 
and  that  Masonry  flourished  full-blown 
under  the  patronage  of  King  Solomon. 
Each  fancied  resemblance  or  agreement 
with  some  symbol  or  reputed  custom  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  Eleusinians  and 
Essenes,  or  with  the  rites  of  the  ancient 
Indians  and  Egyptians,  has  been  taken 
for  a  safe  guide  and  clue  to  a  more  or  less 
close  connection  between  these  and  Free¬ 
masonry,  and  imagination  has  provided 
what  history  has  failed  to  transmit  of  the 
doctrines,  practices,  and  secrets  of  these 
heterogeneous  sects. 

It  might  seem  needless  to  insist  on  the 
absurdity  of  such  wild  speculations,  were 
it  not  that  the  authentic  or  legendary  his¬ 
tory  of  Solomon’s  temple  is  interwoven 
with  every  part  of  our  system,  and  that 
we  are  thereby  apparently  placed  in  the 
painful  dilemma  of  being  compielled 
either  to  claim  an  antiquity  for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant,  or  to 
renounce  the  cherished  associations  of  our 
beautiful  ritual  and  symbolical  system. 
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There  is,  however,  a  third  alternative. 
We  said  that  we  were,  as  Masons,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  erection  of  a  spiritual  tem¬ 
ple,  and,  if  we  once  fairly  apprehend  this 
idea,  we  shall  see  that  nothing  could 
have  been  found  more  fit,  or  could  more 
strongly  testify  to  the  wisdom  and  piety 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  craft,  than  the 
choice  of  this  sacred  allegory,  which 
stamps  the  whole  system  with  a  religious 
character,  and  directs  our  thoughts  to 
the  volume  of  the  sacred  law  which  lies 
open  in  front  of  the  Master’s  chair.  The 
theory  which  connects  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  Greece  with  Freemasonry 
has  always  found  adherents  ;  we  shall, 
however,  dismiss  it  with  the  observation 
that  such  resemblances,  if  they  exist  at 
all,  exist  rather  in  modem  than  in  an¬ 
cient  Masonry.  The  ancient  mysteries 
were  essentially  religious  and  pagan,  the 
idea  of  a  “  craft  ”  being  totally  absent, 
indeed  foreign  to  the  whole  system.  In 
Freemasonry,  on  the  contrary,  the  essen¬ 
tial  idea,  which  underlies  and  is  assumed 
in  every  part,  is  that  of  a  company  of 
operative  masons,  working  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  masters  and  architects.  On 
this  the  religious  and  philosophical  ele¬ 
ment  is  an  accretion  ;  the  craft  has  been 
elevated  and  spiritualized,  but  it  remains 
a  craft.  If  then  we  are  to  seek  an  origin 
among  the  institutions  of  antiquity,  it 
must  be  among  the  operative,  and  not 
among  the  religious  associations  of  those 
days. 

Such  quasi-masonic  societies  we  find 
in  the  CMegia  Fabrorum,  which  flourish¬ 
ed  both  at  home  and  in  the  provinces 
under  the  Roman  Empire.  These, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
centuries  of  fabri  of  the  kingly  period, 
were  voluntary  associations  of  skilled 
mechanics.  The  permission  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  being  required  for  their  forma¬ 
tion,  and  registration  of  their  members 
enforced,  they  held  a  recognised  legal 
status.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (Ep.  x.  35 
[42]),  that  they  enjoyed  privileges,  prob¬ 
ably  of  secrecy,  which  were  capable  of 
abuse  ;  and  that,  like  the  Masonic  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  undertook  in 
their  corporate  capacity  the  erection  of 
public  buildings.  It  is  maintained  by 
Krause  and  others,  that  they  partook  of 
a  religious  character,  and  possessed  a 
symbolic  ritual ;  by  some,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  believed  to  have  been 
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rather  of  the  nature  of  trades  unions,  the  common  laborers,  assembled  in 
They  had  their  officers,  magistri,  de-  Bauhiitten,  or  wooden  buildings  near  the 
curiones,  censors,  treasurers,  secretaries  site  of  the  churches,  where  they  improved 
and  keepers  of  the  archives,  three  orders  themselves  in  the  principles  of  their  art, 
of  members,  and  a  corporate  seal.  The  blending  with  mathematical  and  artistic 
members  were  bound  by  oath  to  mutual  studies  a  mystic  philosophy  of  sacred 
assistance,  and  when  in  distress  received  symbolism  and  Biblical  allusions, 
relief  from  the  funds  of  the  collegium.  I'hey  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
Lay  members,  or  amateurs,  were  often  vir.,  Apprentices  {I^hrlingen),  young 
admitted  as  “  Patrons  but  Pliny,  in  the  men  deemed  worthy  of  admission  into 
letter  cited  above,  undertakes  that  none  the  fraternity;  Fellow-craftsmen  {Gesell- 
but  bend  fide  fabri  shall  be  enrolled  in  e«),  w’ho  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
the  collegium  at  Nicomedia,  the  estab-  able  to  work  alone  on  the  details  of  the 
lishment  of  which  he  recommends.  art,  and  were  bound  to  impart  their 

On  the  tombs  of  Roman  Masons  are  knowledge  to  the  apprentices  ;  and  Mas- 
found  not  only  the  compasses,  square,  ters,  comparatively  few  in  number,  who 
plummet,  and  trowel,  but  occasionally  a  were  competent  to  undertake  the  design 
pair  of  shoes,  on  which  lie  the  half-opened  or  direction  of  entire  works,  in  the  ca- 
compasses,  an  emblem  strongly  suggestive  pacity  of  architects,  surveyors,  or  mas- 
of  some  symbolical  allusion  (Dallaway’s  ter-builders.  The  entered  apprentice 
Discourses  on  Architecture,  p.  401).  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  sign  and 

It  is,  however,  to  the  Architectural  password  {Gruss),  and  bound  on  oath  to 
and  Masonic  guilds  of  Germany  that  we  divulge  to  none  but  the  initiated  either 
must  look  for  the  true  origin  of  our  the  knowledge  he  should  acquire  or  the 
order.  The  Roman’s  duties  and  obli-  rites  and  practices  of  his  lodge.  This 
gations  were  limited  to  his  own  collegi-  method  of  mutual  recognition  was  a 
um  ;  he  had  no  passwords  or  signs  by  necessity  when  indentures  and  diplomas 
which  he  could  gain  admission  to  a  lodge  were  unknown,  but  taken  in  conjunction 
on  his  travels  ;  the  idea  of  a  universal  with  the  mystic  philosophy  inculcated 
brotherhood,  nay,  the  very  name  of  and  the  secret  ritual  practised  within 
brother,  had  its  rise  in  the  unselfish  the  lodges,  it  acquired  in  time  a  solem- 
spirit  of  Christianity,  obscured  though  nity  and  a  sacredness  which  could  attach 
that  religion  was  amid  the  lawlessness  to  no  mere  certificates  of  membership  or 
and  rapacity  of  the  times.  Then  men  of  of  proficiency.  Further  credentials  were 
the  same  trades  and  professions  formed  provided  in  a  set  of  questions  and  an- 
themselves  into  guilds  or  fraternities  for  swers  forming  a  sort  of  catechism,  orally 
mutual  protection,  and  for  the  better  communicated,  and  guarded  by  the 
maintenance  and  transmission  of  the  same  sanction,  by  which  the  “  brethren,  ” 
knowledge  and  art  of  which  they,  in  the  as  they  now  called  one  another,  could 
absence  of  books,  were  the  living  and  give  proof  of  their  identity  wherever  they 
only  repK)sitories.  might  travel  in  search  of  employment. 

In  the  year  1000  the  whole  of  Chris-  and  which  are  in  all  essential  points 
tendom  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  preserved  in  the  “  Lectures”  of  the  three 
the  end  of  the  world  and  the  day  of  judg-  degrees  of  modem  Freemasonry, 
ment  were  at  hand  ;  and  when  the  dread-  Bauhiitten  were  permanently  establish¬ 
ed  year  had  passed,  and  the  panic  had  ed  in  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  em- 
subsided,  a  great  impulse  to  the  build-  pire,  and  the  reputation  which  their  mas- 
ing  of  churches  arose  throughout  central  ters  acquired  for  genius  and  skill  led  to 
and  western  Europe.  The  buildings  the  engagement  of  German  architects  in 
which  were  the  result  of  this  impulse  other  countries,  wherever  cathedrals  or 
gave  employment  to  large  numbers  of  churches  were  being  erected  on  a  scale 
artificers  for  periods  of  many  years,  of  more  than  ordinary  grandeur. 
Working  at  first  under  the  direction  of  At  first  the  several  lodges  worked  in- 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  they  ere  long  ac-  dependently  of  one  another  ;  but  in  the 
quired  considerable  independence.  The  fifteenth  century  the  necessity  of  further 
”  lay  brethren,”  as  they  had  previously  union  began  to  be  felt,  and  on  April 
been  styled,  separating  themselves  from  25th,  1459,  a  gathering  of  the  Master 
their  clerical  superiors,  as  well  as  from  Masons  of  Central  and  Southern  Ger- 
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many  was  held  at  Ratisbon,  when  the  of  a  trades  union,  and  several  statutes 
regulations  of  the  different  lodges  were  were  enacted  in  which  Masons  were 
revised  and  consolidated.  In  1492  a  coupled  with  laborers,  &c.  Statute  of 
second  and  more  general  assembly  was  1360-1,  after  prescribing  that  wages  shall 
held,  at  which  the  whole  of  the  Masons  be  paid  daily  and  in  no  other  way,  adds 
of  Germany  were  represented,  and  unit-  that  “  all  alliances  and  covines  of  ma- 
ed  into  a  single  brotherhood,  of  which  sons  and  carpenters,  and  congregations, 
the  chief  of  the  lodge  of  Strassburg,  chapters,  ordinances,  and  oaths  betwixt 
which  had  long  been  recognised  as  a  last  them  made,  or  hereafter  to  be  made, 
court  of  appeal,  even  by  the  lodges  of  shall  be  from  henceforth  void  and  wholly 
Austria  and  Switzerland,  was  declared  annulled.”  This  was  re-enforced  by  3 
perpetual  Grand  Master.  The  statutes  Hen.  VI.  (1425),  and  by  15  Hen.  VI. 
then  drawn  up  received  in  1498  the  con-  (1436-7) — ”  The  masters,  wardens,  and 
hrmation  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.,  people  of  the  guilds,  fraternities,  and 
whose  example  was  followed  by  several  other  companies  incorporate,  dwelling 
of  his  successors.  in  divers  parts  of  this  realm,”  are  warned 

After  the  Reformation  a  period  of  not  to  “  make  among  themselves  unlaw- 
transition  began  ;  the  building  of  church-  ful  and  unreasonable  ordinances  for  their 
es  declined,  and  in  the  following  century  singular  profit  and  the  common  damage 
the  German  princes  naturally  looked  of  the  i>eople.” 

with  suspicion  on  a  vast  and  well-organ-  The  statute  of  3  Hen.  VI.  seems,  how- 
ised  association  of  men  bound  together  ever,  not  to  have  been  always  enforced, 
by  the  closest  ties,  and  owing  ^legi-  for  in  1429  a  lodge  was  held  at  Canter- 
ance  to  an  authority  which  by  the  loss  bury  under  the  patronage  of  the  Arch- 
of  Alsace  had  passed  under  French  do-  bishop  himself,  as  we  learn  from  a  MS. 
minion.  of  William  Morlat,  the  Prior,*  in  which 

In  1707  all  communication  with  the  occur  the  names  of  the  master,  w’ardens, 
mother  lodge  of  Strassburg  was  prohib-  and  other  members  of  the  lodge  ;  and 
ited,  and  attempts  were  made  to  estab-  the  fabric  rolls  of  York  Minsterf  show 
lish  a  grand  lodge  on  German  soil  ;  but  an  unbroken  line  of  Master  Masons  from 
these  failing,  through  the  mutual  jeal-  1347. 

ousies  of  the  petty  states  of  the  empire.  The  constitutions,  rites,  and  secrets 
the  most  persistent  efforts  were  made  of  the  English  Masons  were  borrowed 
for  the  entire  suppression  of  the  order,  from  their  German  instructors,  with  such 
But,  although  proscribed,  it  could  not  variations  as  might  be  expected  from 
be  exterminated ;  the  lodges  still  met  their  different  circumstances.  Strug- 
in  secret,  admitted  new  members,  and  gling  under  opposition,  they  demand^ 
maintained  their  existence  and  continu-  of  their  candidates  a  greater  strength  of 
ity,  until  the  new  Freemasonry,  which  character,  and  an  even  stricter  morality  ; 
had  meanwhile  arisen  in  England  on  the  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was  in¬ 
ruins  of  the  old,  held  out  to  its  German  creased  from  five  to  seven  years,  but  the 
brethren  the  right-hand  of  fellowship,  necessity  for  foreign  travel  was  dispensed 
and  in  once  more  raising  them  to  liberty  with.  In  their  societies  great  attention 
and  honor,  did  but  repay  the  debt  which  was  paid  to  moral  and  mental  cultiva- 
our  country  owed  to  its  continental  tion,  and  the  lodges  met  secretly  at  sun- 
sister.  rise. 

German  Masons,  as  we  have  said,  car-  At  this  early  period  few  written  docu- 
ried  their  art  and  knowledge  into  Eng-  ments  existed  in  connection  with  the 
land  at  an  early  period,  but  their  lot  in  society.  The  most  important  of  the 
this  country  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  older  authentic  documents  of  English 
ecclesiastics,  whom  modem  Freemasons  Masonry  is  a  parchment  MS.  in  i2mo, 
with  pardonable  vanity  claim  as  patrons  discovered  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  in  the  Brit- 
or  as  masters  of  the  craft,  appropriated  ish  Museum,  the  date  of  which  has  been 

to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  the  build-  - — - 

ings  erected  under  their  auspices,  and  *  Liberatio  generalis  Dom.  Gul.  Morlat 
treated  the  members  of  the  craft  with  Prions  ~^esi*  Christi  Cantuar.  crga  festum 

harshness  and  suspicion.  'Qxo'finc’t  History  of  York  Cathedral, 

The  fraternity  was  viewed  in  the  light  lished  1838-47,  and  by  Surtees  Society,  1859. 
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fixed  by  Dr.  Klosz  on  internal  evidence 
as  not  earlier  than  1427,  nor  later  than 
1444-5.  It  contains  the  legend  of  the 
crajft,  the  old  constitutions,  a  number  of 
later  laws  and  resolutions,  with  other  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  nature  of  moral  instruction. 

The  Constitutions  of  the  York  Masons, 
certainly  authentic,  are  still  more  an¬ 
cient,  bearing  the  dates  of  1370  and  1409 
respectively.  The  Cooke-Baker  MS. 
must  have  been  written  between  1482 
and  1500.  All  others  are  either  of  later 
date,  or  doubtful  copies  of  documents 
no  longer  extant. 

The  so-called  Constitutions  of  Athel- 
stane,  said  to  have  been  written  in  926, 
and  a  dialogue  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Henry  VI.,  have  been  justly  condemned 
by  Dr.  Klosz  as  forgeries. 

The  name  of  Freemason  has  been  sup- 
piosed  to  denote  a  worker  in  freestone  ; 
but,  plausible  as  this  derivation  may  ap- 
piear  to  some,  it  will  not  explain  the 
early  assumption  of  the  name  by  the 
Masons  of  Germany  (Freimaurer),  in 
whose  language  such  stone  is  known  as 
Quader-stein.  It  was,  doubtless,  both 
here  and  abroad  intended  to  indicate 
their  independence  of  the  clergy  under 
whose  control  and  direction  they  had 
formerly  acted  :  to  mark  them  as  com¬ 
panies  of  skilled  artificers  working  under 
their  own  masters,  and  lending  their  ser¬ 
vices  at  their  own  terms  to  their  clerical 
employers. 

Palpable  and  amusing  evidence  of  this 
early  acquired  independence  is  afforded 
by  many  ludicrous  and  irreverent  devices 
introduced  into  the  carving  of  sundry 
German  churches.  At  Strassburg,  for 
instance,  in  one  of  the  transepts  opposite 
the  pulpit,  an  ass  is  reading  mass  at  the 
altar,  while  a  bear  carrying  a  cross,  a 
wolf  with  a  taper,  a  hog,  a  goat,  and  a 
bitch  are  forming  a  procession  ;  in  the 
cathedral  at  Brandenburg  a  fox  in  priest¬ 
ly  vestments  is  preaching  to  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  geese  ;  at  Dobb«ran,  in  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  in  a  beautifully-carved  altar- 
piece,  two  pfiests  are  grinding  dogmas 
out  of  a  mill ;  at  Berne,  in  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Last  Judgment,”  the  Pope 
is  among  the  damned  ;  while,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Sebaldus  at  Nuremburg, 
and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  seen  gross  and 
profane  satires  on  the  corruption  and 
immorality  of  the  religious  orders  of  both 
sexes. 


In  England  the  name  of  Freemason 
first  occurs,  according  to  Wyatt  Pap- 
worth,  in  a  statute  of  25  Ed.  III.  (1350). 
In  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  the  City  of  London  in 
1376,  we  find  among  the  several  trade- 
guilds  the  Masons  sending  four  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  Freemasons  two,  thus 
proving  their  mutual  independence  at 
that  early  period  ;  in  a  statute  of  19  Ric. 
II.  (1396),  we  have  the  “  lathomos  vo- 
catos  ffremaceons”  distinguished  from 
the  ‘‘lathomos  vocatos  ligiers,”  i.t. 
stone  layers  ;  and  in  the  fabric  rolls  of 
Exeter  Cathedral  the  word  “  simenta- 
rius”  (cementarius)  occurs  before,  and 
”  freemason”  after  that  dale,  all  these 
instances  being  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  name  by  the  mother  lodge  of  Strass¬ 
burg,  the  members  of  which  were,  until 
1440,  styled  the  brethren  of  St.  John. 

During  the  stormy  period  of  the  civil 
wars,  and  of  the  Reformation,  we  meet 
with  nothing  to  arrest  our  attention  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  nobility  began  to  travel  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  introduced  into  this  country 
a  taste  for  Italian  art,  men  of  rank  and 
wealth  vying  with  one  another  in  their 
encouragement  of  architecture  and  Free¬ 
masonry.  Foremost  among  these  was 
Sir  Thomas  Sackville,  who  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  promotion  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  was,  until  his  death  in  1567,  a 
munificent  patron  of  the  fraternity.- 

Early  in  the  reign  of  King  James, 
William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
returned  from  his  antiquarian  researches 
in  Italy,  where  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  a  young  artist,  Inigo  Jones.  Palla¬ 
dio  was  dead,  but  his  style  was  domi¬ 
nant  in  Italy.  Jones  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  this  school,  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  having  been  through 
the  interest  of  Pembroke  appointed  sur¬ 
veyor-general  of  the  royal  buildings,  he 
introduced  into  this  country  the  so-called 
Augustan  style.  Italian  architects  came 
over,  and  were  distributed  among  the 
various  lodges,  which  were  now  consti¬ 
tuted  somewhat  on  the  model  of  the 
Italian  ^seminaries  of  art. 

From  1607  to  1618,  Inigo  Jones  was 
patron  of  the  Freemasons,  the  fraternity 
flourished  under  his  direction  ;  noble, 
learned  and  wealthy  men  were  admitted 
as  a  sort  of  associates  or  honorary  mem¬ 
bers,  or  as  they  were  called  by  way  of 
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distinction,  "  Accepted  Masons.”  Quar¬ 
terly  meetings  and  festivals  were  held, 
and  lodges  of  instruction  founded. 

During  the  wars  of  the  Parliament 
and  the  Commonwealth,  Freemasonry, 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  its 
close  connection  with  art  and  with  the 
Church,  suffered  greatly  ;  but  it  experi¬ 
enced  something  of  a  revival  in  1663, 
when  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Al¬ 
bans,  was  elected  Grand  Master  ;  Sir 
John  Denham,  D.G.M.,  and  Sir  Chris¬ 
topher  Wren,  and  Joseph  Webb,  Grand 
Wardens.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
however,  it  gradually  declined,  until,  to 
prevent  its  total  extinction,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  ”  that  the  privileges  of  Masonry 
should  no  longer  be  restricted  to  opera¬ 
tive  Masons,  but  extended  to  men  of 
every  profession,  provided  they  were 
regularly  approved  and  initiated  into  the 
order.” 

“  Here,  then,”  to  quote  the  words  of  Dr. 
Findel,  the  great  historian  of  the  craft,  “  we 
are  at  the  end  of  ancient  Masonry.  The  opera¬ 
tive  masons,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had  been 
decreasing  in  number,  now  acknowledged  by 
this  resolution,  that  it  was  out  of  their  power, 
as  operative  masons,  to  continue  the  existence 
of  their  fraternity  any  longer.  They  had  ful¬ 
filled  their  mission  by  carefully  preserving  their 
ancient  laws,  traditions,  and  ceremonies,  and 
transmitting  them  as  a  heritage  to  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England. 

“  The  long  contemplated  separation  of  the 
Freemasons  from  the  operative  guilds  was  now 
speedily  carried  into  effect,  and  the  institution 
made  rapid  strides  towards  a  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  transformation.  F rom  the  materials  slowly, 
surely,  and  regularly  prepared  far  back  in  the 
dim  twilight  of  the  Middle  Ages,  carefully 
cherished  and  handed  down  to  posterity  by  the 
old  building  associations  of  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land,  arose  a  new  and  beautiful  erection.  Mod¬ 
ern  Freemasonry  was  now  to  be  taught  as  a 
spiritualizing  art,  and  the  fraternity  of  operative 
masons  was  now  exalted  to  a  brotherhood  of 
symbolical  builders,  who,  in  place  of  perishable 
temples,  are  engaged  in  the  erection  of  one 
eternal  invisible  temple  of  human  hearts  and 
minds.” 

The  leaders  in  this  new  movement 
were  the  Rev.  Dr.  Theophilus  Desagu- 
liers,  son  of  a  French  Protestant  refugee, 
celebrated  as  a  mathematician  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosopher,  George  Payne,  a  learned 
antiquary,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson, 
an  English  clergyman. 

After  some  preliminary  negotiation, 
the  four  ancient  lodges  in  London  met 
together,  constituting  themselves  a  grand 
lodge  pro  tem.^  and  on  St.  John’s-day, 


1717,  elected  Anthony  Sayer,  Grand 
Master.  Among  other  resolutions  car¬ 
ried  at  this  meeting  was  one  that,  "  with 
the  exception  of  these  four  lodges,  which 
had  met  from  time  immemorial,  every 
lodge  to  be  afterwards  convened,  should 
meet  only  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  granted 
by  the  Grand  Master  on  petition,  legally 
authorizing  the  members  to  act  as  a 
lodge.” 

Formerly  a  sufficient  number  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  wherever  and  whenever  they  might 
meet,  had  p)ower  to  open  a  lodge,  and 
to  initiate  new  members,  a  practice, 
which,  however  adapted  to  times  of  op¬ 
pression,  would  in  these  days  be  evi¬ 
dently  open  to  great  abuse. 

Bros.  Payne  and  Desaguliers  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  the  chair  till  1721,  when 
the  Duke  of  Montagu  was  elected  Grand 
Master.  In  his  time  Dr.  Anderson  was 
commissioned  to  revise  and  digest  the 
old  constitutions  and  charges,  and  his 
work  having  been  approved  by  all  the 
lodges,  was  published  by  authority  in 

1723- 

From  this  time  Freemasonry  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  flourish  in  England,  and  has 
spread  thence  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  but  its  domestic  history  affords 
little  calling  for  notice  in  this  place,  ex¬ 
cept  the  division  of  the  country  in  1727 
into  provinces  under  provincial  grand 
lodges  ;  the  recognition  in  1772  of  the 
Royal  Arch  degree,  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  from  France 
about  1 743  (and  which,  forming  no  part 
of  the  ancient  system,  is  happily  the 
only  form  of  degenerate  Masonry  which 
has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  England)  ;  the  special  exemp¬ 
tion  of  Freemasonry  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1799,  directed  against 
secret  and  seditious  societies  ;  and  the 
amalgamation  effected  in  1813  between 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  London,  and  the 
Lodge  of  York,  which  had  for  some  time 
asserted  an  indep>endent  jurisdiction  in 
the  north. 

In  Scotland  the  new  Freemasonry  is, 
as  in  England,  of  native  growth,  but  the 
early  history  of  the  craft  is  lost  in  ob¬ 
scurity.  James  11.  in  1441  (or  as  some 
think  James  1.  in  1430),  appointed  Wil¬ 
liam  Sinclair  of  Roslin,  Earl  of  Caith¬ 
ness  and  Orkney,  Patron  of  the  Masons 
of  Scotland,  an  office  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  to  his  heirs  by  royal  patent,  and 
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held  by  them  till  1736,  when  William 
St.  Clair,  having  no  son,  placed  his  res¬ 
ignation  in  the  hands  of  the  assembled 
lodges,  and  was  thereupon  unanimously 
chosen  Grand  Master,  an  office  which 
has  since  that  day  been  elective. 

That  Freemasonry  never  possessed 
much  influence  or  power  in  Scotland  un¬ 
til  its  reconstitution  on  the  modem  basis 
in  1736,  is  evident  from  the  facts  that 
the  supreme  authority  was  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  vested  in  one  family  by  royal 
patent,  that  the  Wardens  until  the  17th 
century  had  also  been  nominated  by  the 
king,  that  it  is  not  until  that  time  that 
we  find  any  mention  of  “  accepted,” 
i.e.  non-operative  Masons,  that  even  the 
Masters  of  many  lodges  were  unable  to 
read  or  write,  and  that  the  office  of 
Grand  Master  was  not  instituted  before 
1736,  St.  Clair  in  his  deed  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  styling  himself  “  Patron,  Protec¬ 
tor,  and  Judge,”  while  one  of  the  assem¬ 
bled  lodges,  which  conferred  on  him  the 
title  of  Grand  Master,  was  still  com¬ 
posed  of  journeymen  masons. 

The  Scottish  Grand  Lodge  recognises 
only  the  three  ancient  degrees,  and  holds 
its  annual  festival  on  St.  Andrew’s  in¬ 
stead  of  St.  John’s  day. 

Ireland  received  its  Masonry  from 
England  in  173c,  but  has  fallen  into  the 
error  of  acknowledging  no  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  degrees. 

The  order  w’as  transplanted  from 
England  into  France  in  the  same  year, 
but  the  French  people  soon  showed  how 
incapable  they  were  of  appreciating  the 
gift.  Masons  were  initiated  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  warrants  were  sold  to  tavern- 
keepers,  creating  them  Masters  of  their 
lodges  for  life,  others  were  forged  or 
ante-dated,  as  were  documents  of  every 
description ;  lodges  of  adoption  were 
formed  for  women,  and  one  experiment 
was  made  of  a  mixed  lodge,  with  a  result 
too  serious  even  for  French  sense  of  pro¬ 
priety. 

In  1740  the  Chevalier  Ramsay,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Young  Pretender,  appeared 
as  the  Apostle  of  high  degrees.  The 
vanity  of  Frenchmen  was  flattered,  and 
the  coffers  of  Charles  Edward  were  filled 
by  the  sale  of  degrees,  orders  and  high- 
sounding  titles,  which  flowed  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  stream  from  Ramsay’s  fertile 
brain.  But  even  Ramsay  was  surpassed 
by  the  “divine  Cagliostro,”  as  the 


French  called  him.  This  man,  whose  real 
name  was  Joseph  Balsamo,  was  without 
exception  the  most  impudent  im{x>stor 
that  ever  breathed.  He  initiated  into 
high  degrees  of  Masonry,  professed  to 
make  gold,  to  perform  miraculous  cures, 
and  to  restore  youth  to  the  most  broken- 
down  debauchee.  Exposed  in  Russia, 
he  became  the  idol  of  Parisian  society, 
until,  flying  from  the  French  police,  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  inquisition  at 
Rome,  and  there  came  to  a  miserable 
end. 

The  history  of  Freemasonry  in  France 
presents  a  spectacle  almost  without  a 
parallel  of  absurd  vanity,  childish  cre¬ 
dulity,  shameless  imposture,  and  clumsy 
forgery.  Pompous  and  absurd  orders, 
Scotch  and  Egyptian,  Emperors  of  the 
East  and  West,  Knights  Templars  and 
Philosophers,  engaged  in  internecine 
strife.  Many  of  these  have  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Kilkenny  cats,  two  rival 
Grand  Lodges  alone  remain,  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Grand  Orient,  and  the  Conseil  Su¬ 
preme  of  the  so-called  Scottish  rite. 
Peace  has  been  obtained,  but  only  by 
giving  legal  sanction  to  every  absurdity 
of  spurious  Masonry. 

Germany  received  back  Freemasonry 
in  its  modem  form  from  England  in 
1737,  and  though  for  a  short  time 
French  influence,  and  that  expiring  flare 
of  magic,  alchemy  and  theosophy,  which 
preceded  the  rise  of  true  science  and 
philosophy,  threatened  to  mar  its  fair 
form,  yet  the  danger  was  averted  by  the 
efforts  of  the  more  judicious  brethren.  A 
society  which  could  number  among  its 
most  zealous  and  sincere  members  such 
men  as  Lessing,  Goethe,  Herder,  Wie- 
land,  and  Fichte  might  be  tossed  but 
could  not  founder  in  the  storm  ;  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Freemasonry  is 
now  more  select,  has  greater  inherent 
strength,  and  is  more  of  a  reality  in  Ger¬ 
many  than  in  any  other  country. 

The  English  Masons  have,  indeed, 
preserved  the  form  pure,  but  for  our  own 
part  we  do  not  view  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  what  we  must  call  its  excessive 
growth.  There  is  not  much  earnest  life, 
not  much  insight  into  the  philosophy  of 
Masonry  ;  yet  it  is  but  fair  to  give  our 
English  brethren  credit  for  the  fullest 
practice  of  “  charity  and  brotherly 
love,”  though  they  be  deficient  in  the 
“  search  after  truth.” 
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American  Masonry  may  be  briefly 
described  as  French  Masonry  without 
French  pugnacity.  They  certainly  can 
boast  of  more  Grand  Lodges,  more 
members,  and  more  degrees  of  masonic 
folly  than  the  whole  of  the  old  world 
combined. 

Freemasonry  is  proscribed  by  law  in 
Russia,  and  except  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
an  offshoot  of  the  French  Orient,  in  the 
other  European  countries  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  or  influential  to  call 
for  separate  notice. 

To  enable  us  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  true  relation  in  which  we  stand,  as 
well  to  the  old  Steinmetzen,  as  to  the 
mystic  associations  of  antiquity,  we  can¬ 
not  do  better  than  attend  to  Krause’s 
statement  of  the  several  kinds  of  histori¬ 
cal  connection  which  may  subsist  be¬ 
tween  institutions  of  different  periods. 

"  When  we  find  in  any  nation  or  age,  social 
efforts,  resembling  in  aim  and  organization 
those  of  Freemasonry,  we  are  by  no  means 
justified  in  seeing  any  closer  connection  between 
them  than  such  as  human  nature  everywhere, 
and  in  all  ages,  has  in  common,  unless  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  by  most  trustworthy 
facts  that  a  really  historical  connection  exists. 
And  even  such  historical  connections  are  very 
various  in  kind,  for  it  is  one  thing  when  an  in¬ 
stitution  flourishes  through  being  constantly 
renewed  by  the  addition  of  new  members, 
though  its  field  of  action  and  constitution  un¬ 
dergo  at  the  same  time  repeated  changes  ; 
another  when  we  learn  from  history  that  from 
an  already  existing  institution  a  perfectly  new 
one  takes  its  rise  ;  and  again,  still  different  is 
it  when  a  newly-formed  society  takes  for  its 
model  the  views,  field  of  action,  and  social 
forms  of  one  long  since  extinct.’* 

With  the  Pagan  mysteries  and  Eastern 
sects  of  mystics  Freemasonry  has  nothing 
in  common  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  hav¬ 
ing  a  secret  and  symbolic  system  ;  with 
the  collegia  fabrorum  the  connection,  if 
any,  is  but  of  the  third  degree,  though  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  earliest  masonic  lodges  had  ever 
heard  of  the  building  societies  of  Impe¬ 
rial  Rome  ;  but,  though  perfect  continu¬ 
ity  can  only  be  asserted  with  the  reor¬ 
ganized  lodges  of  1717-27,  the  fraternity 
had  for  a  century  and  a  h^f  been  so  far 
modifying  its  spirit  and  its  constitution, 
that  the  final  transformation  appears 
rather  as  the  completion  of  long  contem¬ 
plated  reforms,  than  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  order  of  things,  and  the 
Freemasons  of  the  present  day  may 


justly  claim,  with  a  sort  of  ancestral 
pride,  the  Steinmetzen  and  operative 
guilds  of  the  middle  ages  as  their  direct 
forerunners  and  forefathers  in  the  mystic 
art. 

The  constitutions  of  the  German  Stein¬ 
metzen  agree  in  every  essential  with 
those  of  modem  Freemasonry.  They 
were  divided  into  the  same  degrees  of 
apprentice,  fellow  craft,  and  master- 
mason  ;  the  government  of  the  lodge, 
though  simpler,  was  similar  to  ours,  the 
moral  qualifications  for  admission,  the 
rite  of  initiation,  and  the  secrets  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  entered  apprentice  were 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  as  among 
modem  Freemasons  ;  so  were  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  lodge,  the  opening  and  clos¬ 
ing  ceremonies,  and  the  subsequent  ban¬ 
quet.  The  uninitiated  were  strictly  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  strange  brethren  submitted 
to  close  examination.  The  same  frater¬ 
nal  equality  among  the  members,  the 
same  obligation  mutually  to  relieve  one 
another  when  in  distress,  the  same  alle¬ 
gorical  teaching  derived  from  the  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  attached  to  the  several 
instruments  employed  by  the  working 
mason,  in  short  the  whole  of  their  rites 
and  regulations  were  almost  identical 
with  what  is  now  known  as  “  pure  and 
ancient  Masonry.” 

Many  authentic  documents  of  the 
German  Steinmetzen  had  long  been 
known,  but  it  was  only  in  the  year  1865 
that  Dr.  Findel  discovered  in  the  British 
Museum,  among  the  Sloane  MSS.,  one 
belonging  to  the  English  Operative  Ma¬ 
sons,  which  fully  confirms  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  those  which  had  passed  from  the 
old  architectural  guilds  to  the  original 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  last  century. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  origin  and 
progress  of  this  remarkable  institution 
which,  from  the  little  gathering  at  the 
Apple-Tree  Tavern  in  Charles  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  February,  1717,  has 
extended  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  private 
individual  to  state  with  any  approach  to 
accuracy  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
craft.  We  shall,  however,  -not  be  far 
from  the  truth  if  we  estimate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lodges  in  the  world  at  between 
eight  and  nine  thousand,  holding  under 
ateut  seventy-five  grand  lodges,  and 
comprising  about  450,000  members. 
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Over  sixteen  hundred  lodges  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  Colonies  are  in  connection 
with  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  and  con¬ 
siderably  over  5,000  with  the  forty  odd 
Grand  Lodges  in  the  United  States.  In 
Germany  the  lodges  do  not  number 
much  over  four  hundred,  but  they  are 
individually  far  stronger  than  elsewhere, 
frequently  mustering  some  hundreds  of 
members. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on 
that  Freemasonry  is  not  a  benefit  society, 
as  is  often  supposed.  A  benefit  society 
is  an  insurance  office,  into  which  a  man 
pays  certain  premiums,  and  from  which 
he  in  return  receives,  in  the  event  of 
sundry  contingencies,  as  illness,  acci¬ 
dent,  &c.,  certain  pecuniary  assistance. 
This  he  claims  as  a  right — a  quid  pro 
quo.  All  masonic  relief,  on  the  contrary 
is  voluntary,  is  dependent  on  the  merits 
of  the  case,  is  fixed  in  amounts  by  no 
hard  and  fast  lines,  is  given  silently  and 
unostentatiously,  is,  in  short,  “  charity” 
in  the  truest  import  of  the  word. 

The  Grand  I^ge  has  the  disposal  of 
a  Fund  of  Benevolence,  derived  from 
fees  and  contributions  received  from  the 
several  lodges,  amounting  to  between 
6,000/.  and  7,000/.  p>er  annum,  though 
considerably  more  is  occasionally  sub¬ 
scribed,  About  3,000/.  is  given  away, 
in  sums  ranging  usually  between  5/,  and 
30/.,  to  about  200  petitioners,  and  an¬ 
other  2,000/.  or  more,  in  grants  of  50/. 
to  200/.,  to  special  cases,  the  names  of 
these  latter  brethren  only  appearing  in 
the  printed  reports. 

The  greatest  discretion  is  exercised  in 
these  awards  ;  not  only  is  the  private 
character  and  the  previous  history  of  the 
petitioner  subjected  to  strict  investiga¬ 
tion,  but  the  time  during  which  he  has 
been  a  subscribing  member  of  the  craft, 
the  earnestness  and  devotion  which  he 
has  shown  in  the  work  of  the  lodge,  and 
the  amount  of  his  contributions  to  chari¬ 
table  purposes  when  in  more  prosperous 
circumstances,  are  all  taken  into  account. 
The  time  and  the  form  of  the  relief  are 
so  adjudged  that  it  may  not  be  lost  on 
the  recipient,  but  that  he  may  be  thereby 
enabled  to  recover  his  independence, 
and  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  life. 

That  the  order  should  ever  degenerate 
into  a  benefit  society,  or  should  offer  a 
means  of  escape  from  the  consequences 
of  indolence  or  improvidence,  is  repug- 
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nant  to  the  feelings  of  every  loyal  Ma¬ 
son. 

In  the  year  1842  the  Grand  Lodge 
voted  a  sum  for  granting  annuities  to 
aged  and  distressed  Masons,  and  seven 
years  later  the  scheme  was  extended  by 
the  establishment  of  a  like  fund  for 
widows,  and  the  purchase  of  the  Asylum 
at  Croydon,  where  at  present  130  ma¬ 
sons  and  100  widows  are  provided  with 
rooms  and  pecuniary  allowances. 

The  institution  for  Boys  was  founded 
in  1798,  when  six  boys,  orphans  of  Ma¬ 
sons,  were  clothed  and  put  to  school  ; 
this  number  was  in  1810  increased  to 
50,  and  in  1813,  soon  after  the  union  of 
the  rival  Grand  Lodges,  to  70,  by  amal¬ 
gamation  with  a  similar  charity  which 
had  been  founded  in  1808  by  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Columbine  Daniel,  Knt.,  M.D.,  and 
by  his  noble  exertions  had  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  nearly  1,000  children.  In 
1857  the  Grand  Lodge  purchased  the 
estate  at  Wood  Green,  and  erected  the 
first  building  for  the  reception  of  the 
boys  who  had  hitherto  been  placed  out 
at  various  schools.  In  1865  the  erection 
of  a  new  and  larger  structure  necessi¬ 
tated  a  loan  of  10,000/.,  the  whole  of 
which  has  been  since  paid  off.  At  pres¬ 
ent  176  boys  are  entirely  maintained  un¬ 
til  the  age  of  sixteen,  receiving  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  position  either  a  classical  or 
a  sound  modem  and  commercial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  on  leaving  school  are  placed 
in  offices  or  trades  suited  to  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  abilities. 

The  Institution  for  Girls  was  first  con¬ 
ceived  by  the  Chevalier  Bartolomeo 
Ruspini,  surgeon  dentist  to  King  George 
III.,  in  1788,  and  thanks  to  the  zealous 
co-operation  of  H.R.H,  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  who  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  many  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  of 
the  nobility,  it  was  opened  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  for  fifteen  girls.  In  1793  a 
school-house  was  erected  near  the  Obe¬ 
lisk  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  Southwark, 
but  the  lease  expiring  in  1851  a  new  and 
commodious  building  was  erected  on 
three  acres  of  freehold  ground  in  an 
0[)en  and  healthy  situation  adjoining 
Wandsworth  Common.  The  girls  re¬ 
main  here  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of 
age,  when  they  return  to  their  friends, 
or  are  placed  in  situations  as  governesses, 
or  in  houses  of  business.  They  receive 
an  excellent  practical  education,  taking 
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their  turn  in  all  the  domestic  duties  of 
the  house,  and  being  made  expert  nee¬ 
dlewomen,  but  that  the  higher  branches 
of  instruction  are  not  neglected,  is 
shown  by  the  number  who  pass  with 
honors  or  obtain  prizes  at  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Local  Examinations  every  year. 
The  number  of  girls  at  present  main¬ 
tained  in  the  school  is  148. 

The  ordinary  annual  expenditure  of 
these  three  institutions  exceeds  21,000/., 
yet  though  but  2,000/.  is  derived  from 
dividends,  large  balances  remain  over 
every  year. 

Both  schools  are  open,  not  only  to 
orphans,  but  to  the  children  of  Masons 
reduced  by  misfortune.  Every  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  material,  moral,  and 
religious  welfare  of  the  children,  who 
are  found  in  after  life  almost  invariably 
to  reflect  credit  on  the  Institution  where 
they  have  been  brought  up.  Many  pri¬ 
vate  lodges  emulate  one  another  in  the 
appropriation  of  great  part  of  their  in¬ 
comes  to  charitable  uses  ;  but  even  this, 
if  it  could  be  known,  would  give  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  assistance  and  en¬ 
couragement  afforded  by  Masons  to 


their  less  fortunate  brethren.  Votes 
and  interest  in  elections  of  all  kinds, 
nominations  to  schools,  offices  and  ap¬ 
pointments,  patronage,  custom,  and  acts 
of  kindness  and  friendship  have  no  ascer¬ 
tainable  money  value,  but  moral  support 
is  no  less  re^  than  pecuniary  help  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  expressed  in  the  form 
of  a  balance-sheet,  and  secrecy  is  the 
very  essence  of  Masonic  charity,  as  it  is 
of  everything  belonging  to  the  craft. 

Such  then  is  Freemasonry,  and  to 
quote  the  words  of  a  German  brother — 
“  Such  a  universal  association  is  essen¬ 
tially  necessary.  All  others,  depending 
upon  similarity  of  rank  or  calling,  upon 
political  opinions  or  religious  creeds, 
suffer  more  or  less  from  exclusiveness. 
This  union  of  unions,  which  joins  all 
good  men  into  one  family,  in  which  the 
principle  of  equality,  together  with  that 
of  brotherly  love,  that  is,  love  of  the 
human  race,  is  the  predominant  one, 
and  the  end  and  aim  of  all  its  moral  in¬ 
fluence  upon  others — tkis  is  Freemason¬ 
ry.” — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


TO  A  CHILD. 


Thou  hast  the  colors  of  the  Spring, 
The  gold  of  kingcups  triumphing. 

The  blue  of  wood-bells  wild  ; 

But  winter-thoughts  thy  spirit  fill. 

And  thou  art  wandering  from  us  still. 
Too  young  to  be  our  child. 

Yet  have  thy  fleeting  smiles  confessed. 
Thou  dear  and  much-desired  guest. 
That  home  is  near  at  last ; 

Ix)ng  lost  in  high  mysterious  lands. 
Close  by  our  door  thy  spirit  stands. 
Its  journey  well-nigh  past. 

Oh  sweet  bewildered  soul,  I  watch 
The  fountains  of  thine  eyes,  to  catch 
New  fancies  bubbling  there. 

To  feel  our  common  light,  and  lose 
The  flush  of  strange  ethereal  hues 
Too  dim  for  us  to  share  ! 
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Fade,  cold  immortal  lights,  and  make 
This  creature  human  for  my  sake, 

Since  I  am  naught  but  clay  : 

An  angel  is  too  fine  a  thing  ~ 

To  sit  beside  my  chair  and  sing, 

And  cheer  my  passing  day. 

I  smile,  who  could  not  smile,  unless 
The  air  of  rapt  unconsciousness 
Passed,  with  the  fading  hours ; 

I  joy  in  every  childish  sign 
That  proves  the  stranger  less  divine 
And  much  more  meekly  ours. 

1  smile,  as  one  by  night  who  sees,  - 
Through  mist  of  newly-budded  trees. 

The  clear  Orion  set. 

And  knows  that  soon  the  dawn  will  fly 
In  Are  across  the  riven  sky. 

And  gild  the  woodlands  wet. 

—  Tht  Athtnctum, 


LOWER  LIFE  IN  THE  TROPICS. 


In  the  old  times,  before  Mr.  Darwin 
and  Mr.  Wallace,  when  we  used  to  know 
nothing  about  evolution  or  selection,  or 
the  meaning  of  their  colors  to  animals 
and  plants  themselves,  apart  from  their 
privilege  of  pleasing  the  human  eye,  we 
read  stories  of  the  Equatorial  lands  with 
rather  a  provoked  sense  of  the  beauty 
that  was  wasted  there.  We  called  it 
“  wasted  *’  in  our  thoughts,  because  to 
so  very  few  it  should  ever  be  given  to 
look  up  into  the  golden  and  scarlet  net- 
w'ork-rooflng  of  the  primeval  tropical 
forest,  and  around  on  an  endless  expanse 
of  flower-bearing  stems,  with  Charles 
Kingsley’s  “  At  last !”  in  the  long- 
drawn  breath  of  their  intense  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Now  the  fairy-tales  of  science  are 
popular  reading.  Mr.  Wallace  tells  us 
how  the  plants  recommend  themselves 
by  their  tempting  colors  to  the  birds 
which  are  to  scatter  their  seeds  in  distant 
places,  instructs  us  in  the  domestic  hab¬ 
its  of  butterflies,  and  the  humors  of 
orchids  ;  describes  the  humming-birds, 
in  phrases  that  have  the  swiftness  of 
flight  in  them  ;  and  shows  us  the  life  that 
is  in  the  equatorial  forests, — so  various, 
so  vivid,  and  so  purposeful,  that  we  see 
it  in  our  fancy  without  any  .vague  discon¬ 
tent,  and  with  a  grander  notion  of  its 
beauty,  gained  from  the  fuller  revelation 
of  its  wonder. 


I 


With  Mr.  Wallace  for  our  guide,  for 
instance,  we  may  go  ashore  in  fancy, 
from  an  imaginary  *  Sunbeam,'  during 
an  unfettered  voyage  in  which, — 

“  We  know  the  merry  world  ii  round, 

And  we  might  sail  for  evermore,” 

and  find  ourselves  in  the  hill  forests  of 
Borneo,  all  draped  with  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  orchids,  the  unique  Vanda  Lowii, 
whose  flower-stems,  sent  out  from  small 
clusters  of  leaves,  hang  down  eight  feet 
in  length,  covered  with  large,  symmetri¬ 
cal,  crimson  stars.  Throughout  the 
mountains  of  the  equatorial  zone  we 
should  find  everywhere  the  wonderful 
flowers  of  which  the  crimson  starred 
streamer  —  festival  decorations  of  the 
forest — is  king,  growing  on  the  stems, 
the  forks,  or  the  branches  of  trees, 
abounding  on  fallen  trunks,  spreading 
over  rocks,  hanging  down  the  face  of 
precipices,  or  modestly  mixing  with 
humble  grasses.  And  we  should  see  the 
profuse,  low-growing,  orange  star  flowers 
on  the  stem  of  the  Polyalthea,  which  can¬ 
not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
wandering  butterflies  and  bees,  out  of 
whose  sight  they  would  be,  if  they  grew 
in  the  usual  way,  on  the  tops  of  these 
small  trees,  overhsadowed  by  the  dense- 
canopy  above  them.  We  should  not,  in¬ 
deed,  find  the  belief  that  in  abundance 
and  variety  of  floral  color  the  tropics  are 
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pre-eminent,  which  in  old  times  we  held, 
justified  by  the  facts.  “  Twelve  years 
of  observation  among  the  vegetation  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  tropics  has  con¬ 
vinced  me,”  says  Mr.  Wallace,  “  that  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of 
species  of  plants,  those  having  gaily-col¬ 
ored  flowers  are  actually  more  abundant 
in  the  temperate  zones.  The  Alpine 
meadows  and  rock-slopes,  the  open 
plains  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  of 
Australia,  and  the  flower-prairies  of 
North  America,  offer  an  amount  and 
variety  of  floral  color  which  can  certainly 
not  ^  surpassed,  even  if  it  can  be 
equalled,  between  the  tropics.”  But  not 
only  the  vastness  of  the  primeval  forest, 
within  the  equatorial  zone,  would  over¬ 
whelm  us,  but  the  force  of  development 
and  vigor  of  growth,  and  amazing  variety 
of  forms  and  species  which  everywhere 
meet  and  grow  side  by  side.  If  the  trav¬ 
eller,  having  overcome  his  first  sense  of 
lost  bewilderment  amid  profusion,  no¬ 
tices  a  particular  species,  and  wishes  to 
find  more  like  it,  he  may  often  turn  his 
eyes  in  vain  in  every  direction  ;  trees  of 
varied  forms,  dimensions,  and  colors  are 
around  him,  but  rarely  is  any  one  of 
them  repeated  in  that  equable  zone, 
where  there  is  no  struggle  against  clim¬ 
ate,  and  no  one  type  of  vegetation 
monopolises  territory  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  rest.  We  should  probably  look  in 
vain,  amid  the  vast  luxuriance  of  palm 
and  bamboo,  with  all  their  incalculable 
aid  to  human  needs  in  the  lands  they 
grow  in,  for  the  larger  forms  of  animal 
life,  for  the  mammals  and  the  reptiles  are 
widely  scattered,  and  shy  of  man  ;  and 
in  the  Brazilian  forests,  and  those  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago  especially,  birds  do 
not  sing,  but  make  p>ensive  and  mysteri¬ 
ous  sounds.  Monkeys,  indeed,  are  pre¬ 
eminently  tropical  and  constantly  on 
view,  except  in  Australia,  Madagascar, 
and  New  Guinea  ;  and  whether  they  are 
chattering  in  Asia,  or  roaring  like  lions 
or  bulls  in  America,  they  are  the  liveliest 
and  the  noisiest  creatures  within  the 
equatorial  zone.  Bats,  too,  are  special¬ 
ities  of  the  tropics,  and  South  America 
boasts  a  group,  the  “  vampyre,”  which 
Mr.  Wallace  considers  “  sure  to  attract 
attention.”  It  seems  likely,  especially 
if  an  individual  of  the  group  gets  a 
chance  of  exercising  his  mysterious 
manoeuvres  on  the  observant  traveller. 


The  exact  manner  of  the  vampyre’s  at¬ 
tack  is  not  known  ;  the  sufferer  never 
feels  the  wound,  l^ing  fanned  into  a 
deeper  slumber  by  the  motion  of  the 
wings,  and  ”  rendered  insensible  to  the 
gentle  abrasion  of  the  skin,  either  by 
teeth  or  tongue.”  The  tropical  bats  are 
of  immense  variety.  One  of  the  strang¬ 
est  of  the  living  pictures  presented  there 
must  be  a  migration  of  the  great  fruit- 
bats,  or  flying  foxes.  We  know  the 
shrinking,  blinking  creatures,  something 
like  small  umbrellas  with  broken  wires, 
and  inextricably  mixed  up  with  fox-head 
handles,  of  which  we  get  peeps  under  a 
flap  in  a  cage  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  ; 
but  they  are  small  specimens,  and  con¬ 
vey  to  us  no  notion  of  the  huge,  swoop¬ 
ing  things,  often  five  feet  in  width  across 
the  expanded  wings,  '.which  pass  by  in 
immense  flocks,  taking  hours  to  do  it  in, 
and  devastate  the  fruit  plantations  of  the 
natives,  who  will  not  even  eat  them  in 
revenge.  They  seem  indeed  to  enjoy 
complete  impunity,  like  the  beautiful 
glow-worm,  who  is  supposed  to  shine  be¬ 
cause  he  is  not  edible,  and  hangs  out  his 
luminous  speck  of  warning  to  the  insec¬ 
tivorous  birds.  We  might,  perchance, 
see  such  monster  snakes  as  that  one, 
twenty-six  feet  long,  which  Mr.  St.  John 
measured  in  Borneo,  and  we  should 
probably  be  told,  while  sleeping  in  a  na¬ 
tive  house,  that  there  is  a  large  snake  in 
the  roof,  on  a  rat-hunting  expedition, 
and  that  one  need  not  be  disturbed  in  case 
one  should  hear  it.  The  slender  whip- 
snake  will  glide  among  the  bushes,  and 
may  be  touched  before  he  is  seen  ;  and 
the  green  viper,  deadly  and  watchful, 
will  lie  coiled  motionless  upon  foliage  of 
his  own  hue,  unsuspected,  within  a  few 
inches  of  one’s  face,  if  one  is  a  collector, 
which  it  is  much  safer  not  to  be.  Then 
there  are  the  lizards, — ^no  less  than  1,300 
different  kinds,  and  almost  all  to  be 
found  in  the  tropics,  thriving  on  the  rich 
vegetation  and  the  duly  proportioned 
sunshine  and  moisture,  and  colored  to 
harmonise  with  their  habits  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  “  When  I  see  the  first  lizard 
holding  on  by  his  feet  to  the  side  of  a 
white  wall,  I  feel  that  I  am  getting  into 
the  sunshine,”  once  said  a  lover  of  the 
sun  to  the  present  writer  ;  and  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace  dwells  on  the  charm  of  these  crea¬ 
tures  to  comers  from  the  cold.  They 
run  along  walls  and  palings,  sun  them- 
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selves  on  logs  of  wood,  creep  up  to  the 
eaves  of  cottages,  scamper  out  of  one’s 
way  in  every  garden,  road,  or  sandy 
I)ath,  walk  up  smooth  walls  with  the 
greatest  ease,  or  crawl  up  trees,  “  keep¬ 
ing  at  the  further  side  of  the  trunk,  and 
watching  the  passer-by  with  the  caution 
of  a  squirrel.”  The  house  lizards  are 
grey,  the  rock  lizards  are  stone-color  ; 
the  forest  lizards  are  mottled  with  green, 
like  lichen-grown  bark ;  the  ground 
lizards  are  of  beautiful  green  colors,  like 
the  tree-frogs.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  the  forest  pictures  must  be  the  latter 
curious  reptiles,  sitting  quietly  during  the 
day,  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible,  owing 
to  their  color,  and  their  moist,  shining 
skins,  so  closely  resembling  vegetable 
surfaces  ;  and  the  other  varieties,  beau¬ 
tifully  spotted,  like  large  beetles,  or 
striped  with  bright,  staring  colors.  In 
their  case,  nature’s  wonderful  law  comes 
in  to  protect  them  ;  they  may  flaunt  their 
red  bodies  and  blue  legs, — they  are  un¬ 
eatable. 

Among  the  living  pictures  that  the 
tropics  have  to  show,  surely  none  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  butterflies. 
Who  has  ever  looked  even  at  dead  speci¬ 
mens  from  Malacca  and  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  ail  stiff  and  dull,  pinned  on 
cardboard  with  their  prim  companions, 
without  wondering  at  their  beauty,  with¬ 
out  avisionary  glimpse  of  the  sun-pierced 
forest  paths,  and  the  fruit-bearing  lands 
in  which  the  splendid  creatures  disport 
themselves  in  life  ?  America  is  richer  in 
butterflies  than  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
but  everywhere  those  of  the  tropics  sur¬ 
pass  those  of  the  temperate  zone  in  num¬ 
bers  and  quality.  ”  The  first  sight  of 
the  great  blue  Morphos,”  says  Mr.  Wal¬ 
lace,  “  flapping  slowly  along  in  the 
forest-roads  near  Para,  of  the  large, 
white-and-black,  semi-transparent  Ideas, 
floating  airily  about  in  the  woods  near 
Malacca,  and  of  the  golden  -  green 
Omithopteras,  sailing  on  bird-like  wing 
over  the  flowering  shrubs  which  adorn 
the  beach  of  the  Ke  and  Aru  islands,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  with  a 
feeling  of  admiration  for  the  new  and 
beautiful  in  nature.”  The  habits  of  the 
tropical  butterflies  are  as  various  as  their 
colors  and  forms  are  exquisite,  and  a 
true  lover  of  them  need  never  be  de¬ 
prived  of  objects  of  contemplation,  for 
though  the  majority  are  ”  diurnal  ” — 


that  is,  of  the  early-to-bed-and-early-to- 
rise  persuasion — some  Eastern  morphidz 
and  an  entire  American  family  (Brasso- 
lidae)  are  "crepuscular,”  like  the 
"  Buffalo  gals”  of  our  youth.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  some  of  them,  as  early  in  the 
morning  they  expand  their  wings  to  the 
sun,  and  dart  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can¬ 
not  follow  them,  reminds  one  of  Shel¬ 
ley’s  “  embodi^  joy,  whose  race  has 
just  begun.”  A  considerable  number 
frequent  river-sides  and  the  margins  of 
pools,  assembling  together  in  flocks  of 
hundreds  of  individuals  ;  but  these  are 
all  males, — the  females  remain  in  the  for¬ 
est,  where  in  the  afternoons  (presumably 
after  their  no-business  hours)  their  part¬ 
ners  join  them.  Among  these  exquisite 
creatures  there  are  also  uneatable  spe¬ 
cies,  who,  when  the  crowd  of  floating 
and  fluttering  beauties  disappear,  to  con¬ 
ceal  themselves  amid  foliage  or  on  sticks 
which  harmonise  with  their  hues,  hang 
in  their  unconcealed  gaudiness  at  the 
end  of  slender  twigs  or  on  exposed 
leaves. 

We  should  be  disappointed  at  first 
with  the  tropical  birds,  but  after  many 
days  in  the  forest  we  should  find  out  the 
beautiful  creatures  that  live  in  its  dense 
foliage  and  gloomy  thickets,  the  par¬ 
rots,  the  pigeons,  the  perching  birds, 
in  all  the  wonderful  variety  of  those 
orders,  especially  in  that  portion  of 
the  Malay  Archipelago  that  is  east  of 
Borneo,  and  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  where 
monkeys — arboreal  animals  given  to  the 
eating  of  eggs  —  are  not.  Only  in 
America  should  we  find  the  humming¬ 
bird,  that  living  marvel  of  color,  exclu¬ 
sively  tropical,  though  it  has  migrant 
species  which  visit  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  Columbia  River  making  journeys  of 
full  3,000  miles  each  spring  and 
autumn  ;  darting  into  fuchsia-flowers  in 
the  midst  of  a  snow-storm  at  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  whirring  about  Pichincha  at 
14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  was  of  a 
minute  humming-bird,  found  only  in  the 
extinct  crater  of  Chiriqua,  in  Veragua, 
that  Mr.  Gould  said,  "  It  seems  to  have 
caught  the  last  spark  from  the  volcano 
before  it  was  extinguished,”  so  flaming 
is  the  crimson  of  its  tiny  gorget.  These 
flitting  gems,  these  beautiful  bauble-birds 
are  extraordinarily  brave  and  combat¬ 
ive  ;  we  have  complete  tournament-pic¬ 
tures  of  them  from  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
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Gossc,  and  of  their  numbers  Mr.  Belt  and  convincingly  that  one  rather  thinks 
says  that  in  the  part  of  Nicaragua  where  the  lucidity  must  be  somehow  imputable 
he  was  living  they  equalled  in  number  to  one’s-self, — and  then  the  theory  adds 
all  the  rest  of  the  birds  together,  if  they  a  tenfold  interest  to  the  scenes  which 
did  not  greatly  exceed  them.  How  have  been  summoned  up  before  one's 
much  one  would  like  to  see  the  nest,  “  no  fancy.  One  feels  deeply  grateful  to 
larger  inside  than  the  half  of  a  walnut-  the  profoundly  scientific  naturalist  who 
shell,  of  a  cup-shape,  beautifully  deco-  teaches  one  so  much,  but  does  not  forbid 
rated  with  pieces  of  lichen,  and  lined  one  to  feel, — who  classifies  wonders  in- 
with  the  finest  and  most  silky  fibres  deed,  but  acknowledges  them  thus  : — 
how  gently,  lest  one  should  tarnish  the  “  When,  for  the  first  time,  the  traveller 
two  little  white  eggs  by  breathing  on  wanders  in  these  primeval  forests,  he  can 
them,  one  would  steal  away  from  it.  scarcely  fail  to  experience  sensations  of 
What  pictures  are  conjured  up  by  the  awe,  akin  to  those  excited  by  the  track- 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  names  of  these  less  ocean  or  the  Alpine  snowfields. 
wonderful  creatures,  which  mean  “  rays  There  are  a  vastness,  a  solemnity,  a 
of  the  sun”  and  ”  tresses  of  the  day-  gloom,  a  sense  of  solitude  and  of  human 
star.  ’  ’  insignificance,  which  for  a  time  overwhelm 

The  scientific  aspect  of  these  living  him,  and  it  is  only  when  the  novelty  of 
pictures  has  an  extraordinary  charm,  as  these  feelings  has  passed  away  that  he  is 
Mr.  Wallace  sets  it  forth.  ”  The  func-  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  separate 
tional  and  biological  classification  of  the  constituents  that  combine  to  produce 
colors  of  living  organisms”  sounds  very  those  emotions,  and  examine  the  varied 
imposing,  but  one  finds  the  protective,  and  beautiful  forms  of  life  which,  in  in¬ 
warning,  sexual,  typical,  and  attractive  exhaustible  profusion,  are  spread  around 
colors  all  severally  explained,  so  simply  him.” — The  Spectator. 


JOHNSON  WITHOUT  BOSWELL. 

BY  W'lLLIAM  CYPLES. 

Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  is  the  be  said  to  have  befriended  these.  Ex¬ 
best  praised  book  in  our  literature.  To  actly  contrary  things  have  happened  in 
have  secured  this  position,  stands  of  it-  the  cases  of  Shakespeare  and  Johnson, 
self  for  a  wonderful,  overwhelming  kind  With  the  latter,  owing  to  Boswell’s  de- 
of  merit  which  it  would  b^  silly  to  depre-  tailed  personal  pictures,  the  man  has 
ciate.  Saving  for  this,  some  hints  of  ex-  obscured,  has,  so  to  speak,  swallowed 
planation  might  perhaps  be  given.  The  up  his  works.  Everybody  now  thinks 
work  offers  the  one  only  instance  in  of  Johnson,  not  of  his  writings.  The 
which  criticism  could  gratify  its  own  general  result  is  very  curious.  In  X>r. 
natural  wish  to  be  smartly  discriminative  Johnson’s  works,  looking  at  them  in  the 
by  using  both  ridicule  and  eulogy,  bulk,  there  is  no  oddity,  nothing  un- 
Everybody  has  been  able  to  call  the  sound.  The  impression  they  would 
writer  a  simpleton  while  praising  what  give  of  the  writer,  if  no  particulars  were 
he  wrote.  In  such  a  case,  obviously,  otherwise  known  of  him,  would  be  very 
admiration  could  have  no  bounds.  If  far  indeed  from  answering  to  our  Bos- 
the  book  had  miraculously  been  better  wellianized  notions  of  Johnson^  It  may 
than  it  is,  it  could  not  have  won  more  be  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  most 
success.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  striking  examples  of  how  a  man  may 
irresistible  biography  has  been  eulo-  differ  with  and  without  a  pen  in  his 
gized  enough,  for  it  is  not  all  gain.  A  hand.  But  the  biography  is  much 
full  record  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  giv-  lighter  reading  than  the  moral  disquisi- 
ing  materials  for  a  psychological  study  of  tions,  and  the  public  reads  it  instead  of 
him,  has  its  own  value,  and  the  value  them,  persuading  itself  that  in  amusing 
is  not  small,  but  his  writings  are,  also,  itself  with  Boswell  it  is  studying  John- 
entities  with  claims,  influences,  results  son.  Owing  to  this  there  remains,  for 
of  their  own.  Boswell’s  book  cannot  generation  after  generation,  chalked  up- 
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on  the  popular  imagination,  a  burly 
figure  that  faithfully  enough  renders 
Johnson’s  diseased  body,  but  which 
gives  only  in  a  partial  ill-qualified  way 
his  nimble,  clear,  polite,  uneccentric 
intellect,  when  acting  at  its  best  in  litera¬ 
ture.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  be¬ 
tween  Johnson’s  own  personal  gro¬ 
tesqueness,  his  odd  social  eccentricities, 
and  its  being  made  nearly  impossible  for 
anybody  now  ever  to  think  of  him  ex¬ 
cept  in  conjunction  with  a  simpleton, 
his  effect  upon  us  is  considerably  trivial¬ 
ized.  We  turn  to  him  as  much  for  fun 
as  for  wisdom. 

In  what  follows,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  look  at  Johnson’s  works  on  their  own 
grounds. 

If  the  question  be  put,  who  in  our  lan¬ 
guage  has  said  and  written  the  greatest 
number  of  right  things  on  moral  sub¬ 
jects,  there  can,  we  suppose,  be  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying  it  was  Dr.  Johnson. 
Men  can  be  named  who  have  uttered 
deeper  truths  ;  there  are  many  who  offer 
more  beautiful  reflections  ;  and  he  never 
set  himself  to  say  tender  things  ;  to  in¬ 
crease  our  positive  knowledge  by  addi¬ 
tions  to  Science  was  not  his  task.  But 
for  bringing  out  on  all  questions  of 
morals  the  appropriate,  the  irrefragably 
true  conclusion  within  the  accepted  lim¬ 
its  of  our  common  beliefs,  Johnson  is 
the  best  man  we  have  to  show.  No 
Englishman  is  likely  to  sin  against  the 
supremacy  of  Bacon  and  Shakespeare 
by  supposing  that  they  did  not  know 
everything  in  the  way  of  utterable  wis¬ 
dom.  We  may  put  it  that  Johnson  said 
nothing  that  ^ey  could  not  have  said 
even  better,  or  at  least  more  brightly,  if 
they  had  found  the  occasion.  Bacon’s 
Essays  are  things  apart — they  are  deliver¬ 
ances  of  the  oracle  to  whom  all  knowl¬ 
edge  was  accessible.  But  neither  Bacon 
nor  Shakespeare  was  as  explicit  as  John¬ 
son.  The  Chancellor  pa^s  his  mean¬ 
ing  till  the  plain  words  take  on  an  air  of 
enigma  from  their  very  excess  of  signifi¬ 
cance  :  it  is  a  condensed  speech, — a  dia¬ 
lect  borrowed  from  the  gods.  The  un¬ 
erring  counsels  of  Shakespeare  have  to 
be  disentangled  from  the  poetic  parables 
of  his  own  proper  work,  which  he  does 
not  stop.  Dr.  Johnson  writes  in  very 
prosaic  verbiage;  he  only  stiffens  and 
amplifies  it  into  a  style.  Take  The 
Rambler^  The  Idler ^  and  the  papers  in 


The  Adventurer.  If  we  except  the  one 
highest  department  of  counsel,  that 
where  wisdom  becomes  gay,  and  by  ex¬ 
ample  shows  us  how  to  be  happy, — of 
which  it  was  Johnson’s  fatal  defect  to 
know  nothing, — he  has  for  nearly  all  the 
occasions  of  life  the  right  principle  set 
forth  in  full.  It  is  not  given  as  a  prov¬ 
erb,  but  is  reasoned  out.  Addison,  in 
The  Spectator^  shines,  charms  ;  he  is 
soft,  is  tender,  in  ways  far  out  of  John¬ 
son’s  reach  ;  but  some  of  his  brightness 
is  got  by  omitting  grave  topics  handled 
by  Johnson,  and  by  superficially  treating 
others  common  to  them  both.  Addison 
is  loved  by  everybody ;  still,  at  the 
height  of  our  delighted  admiration  of 
him,  we  may  find  heart  to  say  that  he 
was  not  so  sadly  wise  as  Johnson. 

Before  going  to  the  works  in  detail,  a 
preliminary  topic  pushes  itself  forward. 
Dr.  Johnson's  style  is  itself  an  incident 
in  our  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
in  whose  case  not  only  what  he  said,  but 
how  he  said  it,  has  become  of  interest. 
There  is  a  common  notion,  that  the 
peculiarity  of  the  Johnsonian  style  is 
easily  understood, — that  it  lay  simply  in 
putting  big  words  for  little  ones  and 
using  very  long  sentences.  Did  not 
Garrick  say,  that,  if  Johnson  wrote  a 
fable  in  which  little  fishes  were  the 
speakers,  he  would  make  them  talk  like 
whales  ?  Are  there  not  examples  of  it 
given  in  Macaulay  ?  Some  truth  there 
of  course  is  in  this,  but  it  also  is  true 
that  for  every  sentence  containing  the 
big  words  w'e  could  find  a  paragraph  of 
Johnson’s  writing  in  which  they  are 
not  ;  and  that,  while  he  has  sentences  as 
short  as  anybody, — very  many  shorter 
than  most  writers, — the  length  of  not  a 
few  of  the  long  ones  is  a  mere  matter  of 
punctuation.  Lord  Macaulay  no  more 
invented  the  printer’s  full-stop  than  Na¬ 
poleon  first  found  out  field  artillery,  but 
each  used  the  respective  weapon  in  a 
number  and  with  an  effect  which  nobody 
had  dared  to  do  before  them.  By  put¬ 
ting  a  period  for  a  colon,  sometimes 
commas  for  semicolons,  the  cumbrous¬ 
ness  of  many  of  the  Johnsonian  passages 
would  change  into  light,  easy  reading. 
We  venture  to  affirm  that  Johnson  could 
finish  a  sentence  in  as  few  words  as  any¬ 
body.  By  a  sentence,  we  here  mean  a 
distinct,  completed  thought,  involving 
reasoning ;  words  showing  the  logical 
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process  beginning,  carried  on,  and 
ended.  Take  this  example  from  Idler 
No.  71  :  “  An  hour  maybe  tedious,  but 
cannot  be  long.”  If  anyone  will  try  to 
get  an  act  of  reasoning  completed  in  a 
smaller  verbal  space,  they  will  hnd  it 
difficult.  Or  is  an  instance  wanted 
where  the  sentence  is  of  two  branches, 
the  thought  being  re-presented,  enforc¬ 
ing  itself  with  an  amplification  ?  The 
Rambler^  No.  185,  has  this  :  “  To  do 
nothing  is  in  every  man’s  power  ;  we 
can  never  want  an  opportunity  of  omit¬ 
ting  duties.”  These  words  do  not  sin 
in  bigness  any  more  than  in  number.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  Johnson  was 
able  to  use  phraseology  which  was  small 
and  simple  m  its  parts,  just  as  he  could 
begin  and  end  in  a  small  course.  A 
hundred  examples  might  be  given  in 
which  the  very  peculiarity  of  the  words 
is  their  slimness,  their  shortness  :  lead¬ 
ing-article  writers  in  to-day’s  newspapers 
might  envy  their  plainness.  A  quota¬ 
tion  to  be  sufficiently  striking  ought  to 
have  length,  and  unfortunately  that 
means  space.  In  Rambler^  103,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  natural  desire  for  knowledge, 
there  is  a  sentence  written  as  if  the  full- 
stop  had  not  then  been  heard  of.  It  is  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  inches  in  depth,  if 
we  measure  the  page  ;  if  we  run  on  one 
line  into  another,  it  is  about  forty  inches 
long.  But  part  of  it  may  be  given  : — 

"  We  climb  a  mountain  for  a  prospect  of  the 
plain;  we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  we 
may  contemplate  the  agitation  of  the  water  ; 
we  range  from  city  to  city,  though  we  profess 
neither  architecture  nor  fortification  ;  we  cross 
seas  only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or 
magnificence  in  ruins  ;  we  are  equally  allured 
by  novelty  of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  pal¬ 
ace,  a  cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  everything  rude 
and  everything  polished,  everything  great  and 
everything  little  ;  we  do  not  see  a  thicket  but 
with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark 
an  insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclina¬ 
tion  to  pursue  it.” 

If  it  were  put  before  a  practised 
writer  as  a  task,  he  would  be  able  to  re¬ 
place  a  dozen  of  these  words  by  some  a 
syllable  shorter ;  but  we  greatly  doubt 
whether,  if  it  were  not  a  set  task,  he 
would  use  words  having  a  smaller  total 
of  syllables,  or  which  filled  less  space. 
In  some  of  the  cases  where  the  words 
are  big  who  would  wish  them  either 
dwarfed  or  fewer  ?  The  Rambler,  No. 
189,  has  this  sudden,  resounding  burst 
of  epithets  ;  ”  a  tumultuary  magnificence 


of  boundless  traffic.”  Whether  or  not 
it  be  a  little  out  of  place  where  it  occurs, 
it  is  a  procession  of  adverbs  and  adjec¬ 
tives  which  does  credit  to  the  English 
language.  If  it  cannot  be  spoken  with¬ 
out  opening  the  lips  a  little  wider  than 
usual,  that  will  not  do  Britons  any 
harm.  When  Dr.  Johnson  elsewhere 
speaks  of  the  ”  lusciousness  of  eulogy” 
(Rambler  104),  or  of  "  magnificent  ob¬ 
scurity”  (Rambler  77),  he  is  not  using 
cumbrous  phrases  ;  he  is  but  making  our 
language  put  on  its  purple,  and  appear 
for  a  moment  in  its  own  proper  pomp. 

Our  own  view  is  that  the  specialty  of 
Johnson’s  style  is  generally  very  much 
more  a  matter  of  logic  than  of  mere  lan¬ 
guage,  with  the  added  explanation  in 
the  bad  passages  of  a  certain  defect  in 
emotion,  of  which  something  further 
shall  be  said  directly, — the  big  verbiage, 
when  it  comes,  not  being  used  for  its 
own  sake,  but  as  a  haphazard  substitute 
for  something  which  he  knew  was  miss¬ 
ing.  He  himself  stated  that  he  had  not 
tried  to  bring  in  more  than  four  or  five 
new  words.  In  reading  of  set  purpose 
all  that  he  has  written,  we  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  so  few  words  not  in  use 
by  writers  now.  All  that  stay  notably 
by  us  are  these  :  “orbity,”  for  loss  or 
lack  of  children  ;  "  adscitious,”  for  ac¬ 
cidental  ;  “reposite,”  for  to  lay  by; 
”  labefaction,”  for  softening  ;  ”  defteca- 
tion,”  for  cleansing.  These  words  cer¬ 
tainly  were  not  needed.  The  only 
charm  that  can  be  seen  in  them  is  that 
of  pedantry  ;  they  are  blots  upon  the 
page  wherever  they  occur.  It  can  only 
be  urged  that  he  who  used  them  had 
made  a  dictionary,  while  none  of  his 
critics  has  done  so.  It  was  for  years  a 
necessary  mental  habit  with  Johnson  to 
have  several  sets  of  words,  the  outland¬ 
ish  as  well  as  the  common,  present  to¬ 
gether  in  his  mind,  where  other  people 
have  only  one  set — the  common,  the  na¬ 
tive.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  is 
the  only  case  of  a  man  who  wrote  a  dic¬ 
tionary  writing  anything  else  that  the 
public  would  read.  Until  some  other 
lexicographers  write  moral  essays,  we  can 
hardly  say  that  we  know  what  effect  the 
one  labor  has  upon  the  other.  If  the 
above  words  stuck  to  Johnson  as  burs, 
they  were  not  many,  taking  into  account 
the  numbers  of  queer,  h^f-antiquated, 
stilted,  commonly-undreamt-of  syllabic 
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groupings  he  had  come  into  contact  with 
in  making  his  dictionary. 

But  we  said  that  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Johnsonian  style  lies  more  in  the  con* 
stTuction  of  the  sentence  than  in  the 
mere  verbiage  of  it, — that  the  framing 
of  the  sentence  was  mainly  due  to  the 
action  of  the  logical  faculty  in  him. 

Dr.  Johnson  could  think  a  thought 
into  finer  separate  parts  than  anybody. 
An  idea  which  occurs  to  ordinary  people 
in  a  block  was  in  his  mind  a  thing  of 
joints  and  members.  Two  or  three  ex¬ 
amples  will  show  this.  In  Rambler,  No. 
14,  when  writing  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  theory  and  practice,  he  says  :  “  A 
man  proposes  his  schemes  of  life  in  a 
state  of  abstraction  and  disengagement, 
exempt  from  the  enticements  of  hope, 
the  solicitations  of  affection,  the  impor* 
tunities.of  appetite,  or  the  depressions 
of  fear.”  Opening  again  at  the  seven¬ 
teenth  paper  of  the  same  work,  we  find 
a  list  of  divisions  nearly  as  numerous 
and  exact :  “  The  extensive  influence 
of  neatness,  the  glitter  of  wealth,  the 
praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance 
of  suppliants,  appear  vain  and  empty 
things  when  the  last  hour  approaches.” 
Turning  at  random  to  “  Rasselas,”  on 
the  chance  page  we  read  :  ”  He  pro¬ 
jected  the  relief  of  distress,  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  oppression, 
and  the  diffusion  of  happiness.”  John-*" 
son  has  the  same  wealth  of  fine  differen¬ 
tiation  in  abusing.  In  his  ”  Lives  of 
the  Poets,”  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
generosity  shown  to  Savage  by  the 
player  Wilks,  he  says — most  unfairly — 
that  acting  ”  makes  men,  for  whatever 
reason,  contemptuous,  insolent,  petu- 
lent,  selfish,  and  brutal.”*  A  man  who 
is  able  to  keep  a  thought  before  him 
while  he  thinks  it  into  such  a  multiplicity 
of  particulars  must,  by  the  same  act, 
sustain  his  verbal  expression  of  it  be¬ 
yond  the  common.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  divisions  are  not  mere  strings  of 
words  ;  the  distinctions  are  real  ones  in 
the  subject.  We  will  give  but  one  more 
example,  and  in  it  the  reader  will  be 
struck  with  the  exact  propriety  of  the 
diversified  epithets.  In  his  “  General 
Observations  on  Shakespeare’s  Plays,” 
he  thus  comments  on  “  Coriolanus  :” — 

•  Whether  or  not  he  was  hitting  covertly  at 
Garrick  does  not  matter,  so  far  as  the  merely 
verbal  question  is  concerned. 


”  The  old  man’s  merriment  in  Mene- 
nius,  the  lofty  lady’s  dignity  in  Volum- 
nia,  the  bridal  modesty  in  Virgilia,  the 
patrician  haughtiness  in  Coriolanus,  the 
plebeian  malignity  and  tribunitian  inso¬ 
lence  in  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  make  a 
very  pleasing  and  interesting  variety.” 
His  power  of  distinguishing  is  inexhaust¬ 
ible,  for  it  is  infinitesimal. 

It  was  this  which  made  Johnson  so 
formidable  a  controversialist.  He  could 
draw  a  conclusion  within  the  limits  of 
any  other  man’s  :  no  possible  mode  of 
restricting  an  opponent’s  statement  es¬ 
caped  him.  By  virtue  of  the  same  power 
he  could  not  himself  be  put  in  fetters. 
If  anybody  was  successfully  dealing  with 
an  affirmation  of  his,  he  had  but  to  press 
some  verbal  spring  in  it,  and  it  opened, 
revealing  another  inside.  In  nearly 
every  notable  instance  of  controversial 
victory  by  Dr.  Johnson  it  will  be  found 
that  he  triumphs  by  narrowing  the  area 
of  the  argumentation.  Throughout,  re¬ 
garded  as  mere  logical  play  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  w'ithin  the  dimensions  of  a  point, 
Johnson’s  thinking  was  perfect.  Sus¬ 
tained  ratiocination,  in  the  way  of  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  he  never  attempts. 
By  his  skill  in  the  other  mode  he  makes 
that  appear  to  be  unnecessary.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  having  some  enormous 
prejudices  obviously  lies  in  the  fact  that 
he  would  not  sustain  his  thinking  in  a 
chain  ;  he  would  not  let  his  mind  act 
freely  on  those  subjects.  So  far  as  he 
would  and  did  think,  there  was  not  a 
spot  of  shade  in  his  intellect  where  cither 
a  superstition  or  a  fallacy  could  hide. 
By  this  native  strength  of  wit  issuing  in 
good  sense  he  casually  anticipated  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  most  boasted  modem  legal 
reforms.  He  argued  against  capital 
punishment  excepting  for  murder  ;  he 
condemned  the  giving  general  forms  of 
security ;  he  was  for  restricting  im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt.  These,  however, 
are  not  the  points  we  w'ere  wanting  to 
bring  out.  Cases  might  be  multiplied 
showing  that  Johnson  had  the  ability  to 
begin  to  think  upon  a  proposition  earlier 
than  other  men,  and  of  ceasing  to  think 
on  it  later,  within  the  area  he  permitted 
to  himself.  It,  therefore,  is  not  very 
wonderful  that  he  should  often  want  a 
wider  sweep  of  sentence  in  which  to  say 
all  that  occurred  to  him  upwn  a  point. 
The  Rambler,  The  Idler,  and  the  con- 
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tributions  to  The  Adi'enturer^  are  all 
proofs  that,  give  Johnson  an  inch  of 
subject,  he  could  develop  it  into  an  area 
— not  a  chain — of  ratiocination  beside 
which  an  ordinary  writer’s  dealing  with 
it  would  be  a  patch.  This  is  not  saying 
that  it  is  the  deepest  thinking  ever 
offered, — it  is  only  asserting  it  to  be  the 
most  multiform,  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  within  its  narrowed  limits. 

But  fully  to  give  the  secret  of  the 
Johnsonian  mannerism,  alike  in  its  mer¬ 
its  and  in  its  faults,  a  great  falling-off  in 
the  literary  emotion  in  his  case  has  to 
be  pointed  out.  At  times,  his  words, 
like  those  of  every  notable  writer,  take 
on  an  activity  of  their  own.  Whenever 
this  happens  with  any  one,  it  is  either 
much  for  the  better  or  much  for  the 
worse.  The  best  passages  in  our  chief 
prose  writers,  no  less  than  in  our  poets, 
are  where  the  phraseology  Jhas  become 
oracular  in  this  fashion  ;  the  verbiage 
grows  wiser  than  the  thoughts,  more 
tender  than  the  feelings  ;  and  the  man 
who  falls  into  this  trance  of  language,  is 
himself  the  most  amazed  at  the  glory 
and  the  beauty  of  the  utterance.  But, 
in  truth,  the  words,  in  prose  at  any  rate, 
can  only  be  trusted  a  single  inch  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  thinking ;  the  thoughts 
must  perpetually  overtake  and  guide  the 
ecstasy,  while  they  take  fire  from  it. 
Here  Johnson  was  at  fault.  His  words 
would  begin  this  automatic  stir,  and  do 
so  with  an  unquestionable  air  of  noble¬ 
ness,  but  the  literary  emotion  ran  out 
almost  at  once,  leaving  only  a  mechan¬ 
ical  movement  to  go  on.  The  phrases 
by  inflating  into  bigness  did  but  mimic 
the  happiness  they  should  have  had  ; 
doing  this  easily,  consistently,  perfectly, 
from  the  wealth  of  verbiage  he  had 
amassed  in  dictionary  truckling.  But 
the  delicate  sense  of  fitness  was  lacking, 
all  the  fine  adjustments  of  propriety  had 
ceased  to  act.  Instead  of  these  you 
have  the  resonant  pomp  going  starkly 
forward,  increasing,  unabashed  by  laugh¬ 
ter,  growing  every  moment  more  out  of 
place,  until  it  ends  preposterously,  in  a 
huge  monumental  shame  of  language, 
which  time  cannot  decay.  In  this  way, 
for  instance,  he  comes  to  speak  of 
brewers’  vats  as  being  the  potentialities 
of  growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice,  or,  in  his  happiest,  most  par¬ 
donable  miscarriage  by  this  fault,  affirms 


that  the  death  of  Garrick  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations.  A  few  instances  of 
this  grotesquencss  have  been  seized  on, 
and  have  b^n  still  further  exaggerated. 
After  all,  they  have  not  very  much  real 
value,  for  they  hide  rather  than  illustrate 
the  one  broad  defect  of  Johnson’s  work. 
This  is  an  over-activity  of  the  intellect 
always  going  on.  Everything  is  rea¬ 
soned  about,  and  only  reasoned  about. 
The  feelings  are  never  allowed  to  mass 
themselves  sufficiently  to  tell ;  he  for¬ 
ever  dissects  them  away  by  perpetual 
small  variations  of  the  topic.  In  the 
very  worst  examples,  even  the  reasoning 
itself  becomes  formal,  going  on  working 
when  there  is  not  a  iota  of  sentiment 
left.  It  does  so  with  the  most  amazing 
needlessness,  as  though  ratiocination 
was  a  new  discovery,  requiring  that  every 
possible  inference  and  conclusion  should 
be  explicitly  given  as  novelties.  This 
issues  in  sentences  which  might  have 
been  constructed  on  the  monotonous 
plan  of  the  ”  buts”  in  Solomon’s  prov¬ 
erbs.  Here  is  one  :  “  Whoever  is  apt 
to  hope  good  from  others  is  diligent 
to  please  them  ;  but  he  that  believes 
his  own  powers  are  strong  enough  to 
force  their  own  way,  commonly  tries 
only  to  please  himself.”  There  are 
numbers  of  such  sentences.  It  resem¬ 
bles  reasoning  by  the  syllogism  fully 
drawn  out,  to  which  the  present  short¬ 
ened  patience  of  mankind  is  not  equal. 
Very  frequently  Johnson  puts  the  whole 
of  the  matter  into  words,  including  those 
parts  we  habitually  take  for  granted,  and 
suppress  in  the  statement.  When  this  is 
found  out  it  is  resented.  Not  only  is  it 
felt  to  be  a  waste  of  time,  it  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  arraignment  of  our  mental  facul¬ 
ties.  Men,  when  told  that  twice  seven 
make  fourteen,  do  not  like  its  being 
added  that  this  is  so  because  three  and 
four  are  seven.  They  think  they  have  a 
right  to  be  credited  with  knowing  as 
much  as  that.  Indeed,  a  deeper  instinct 
than  that  of  vanity  is  at  work  in  the  ob¬ 
jection.  The  human  mind  can  only 
stretch  its  attention  between  certain  lim¬ 
its.  It  is  but  by  a  progressive  dropping 
out’from  our  statements  of  what  every¬ 
body  comes  mechanically  to  know,  as¬ 
suming  it  as  commonplace,  that  we  can 
make  progress  in  our  ordinary  affirma¬ 
tions,  pushing  them  on  another  step  by 
drawing  in  the  prior  links,  Johnson 
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failed  greatly  here.  In  one  word,  he 
had  no  right  perception  of  the  common¬ 
place.  He  is  continually  telling  us  what 
was  already  in  our  thoughts  sufficiently, 
and  which  has  the  merit  of  never  need¬ 
ing  again  to  be  said  in  this  world. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  works  a  little 
closer.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  any 
one  is,  how  fragmentary  they  are.  No 
man,  in  our  literature,  with  such  powers 
of  thought  has  confined  himself  to  such 
a  piecemeal  way  of  working.  His  dic¬ 
tionary  is,  in  a  technical  sense,  a  whole, 
but  it  is  only  one  as  the  alphabet  is  an 
entity  :  the  big  volumes  are  made  up  of 
so  many  hundreds  of  pages  filled  with 
repetitions  of  the  same  thing — the  defin¬ 
ing  and  illustrating  a  word.  **  Rasselas*’ 
is  the  shortest  novel  ever  written,  of 
either  the  first  or  the  second  rank,  and 
it  ends  without  being  concluded.  The 
tragedy  of  “  Irene”  shows  the  same  im¬ 
patience  of  prolonged  effort,  for,  al¬ 
though  nobody  ever  wished  it  longer, 
that  is  not  because  it  is  lengthy  now. 
“.Hamlet”  must  contain  nearly  half  as 
much  again  in  quantity.  “  The  Journey 
to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland”  is 
a  small  thin  volume.  If  we  put  these 
aside,  all  the  rest  of  Johnson’s  writings 
are  mere  fritters  of  production.  Two  or 
three  of  the  memoirs  in  his  “  Lives  of 
the  Poets”  would  make  decent-sized 
pamphlets  Pope,  Dryden,  and  Sav¬ 
age)  ;  while  three  of  his  political  papers 
— “  Marmor-Norfolciense,”  “  The  False 
Alarm,”  and  “  Taxation  no  Tyranny” 
— ^are  quite  big  enough  to  justify  their 
name  of  tracts.  But  the  compositions 
forming  The  Rambler,  The  Idler,  and 
his  writings  in  The  Adventurer,  might 
all  be  printed  on  fly-sheets.  In  an  ill 
sense,  it  suited  his  physical  sluggishness, 
his  constitutional  laziness,  as  it  also  did 
in  a  better  mode  the  multiform  activity 
of  his  intellect  when  it  was  acting,  that 
Addison  and  Steele  had  just  made  the 
Essay  a  popular  form  of  writing.  But 
if  that  desultory  literary  fashion  was 
then  in  his  favor,  it  is  wholly  against 
both  him  and  us  now.  The  modem 
development  of  the  Novel  has  effectu¬ 
ally  spoiled  us  for  such  single  mouthfuls 
of  plain  fiction  as  essayists  can  give.  It 
is  as  a  moralist  that  Johnson  survives. 
The  character-sketches,  the  apologues, 
and  other  devices  with  which  he  eked 
out  his  proper  work,  become  every  year 


more  and  more  a  kind  of  neglected  men¬ 
tal  ddbris,  among  which  we  have  to 
search  for  what  we  want.  No  one  can 
help  a  feeling  of  vexatious  regret  as  he 
turns  over  the  pages.  In  no  other  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  the  first  class  have  we  half 
as  much  of  what  must  be  called  waste 
work  as  we  have  in  Johnson. 

It  is  a  kind  of  waste  which  might 
well  form  the  best  of  some  authors,  even 
of  some  literatures,  but  in  him  it  still  is 
waste.  The  question  was  how  can 
works  on  the  plan  of  The  Spectator, 
The  Rambler,  and  The  Idler,  get  the 
needed  diversification  of  their  contents  ? 
There  is  obviously  the  resource  of  an 
imaginary  club.  It  broke  down  in  the 
hands  of  Addison,  but  not  before  he 
had  made  it  impossible  for  anybody  else 
to  try  it.  Johnson  was  too  prudent  to 
do  so.  There  remained  the  palpable 
artifice  of  pretended  letters  from  corre¬ 
spondents,  and,  besides  this,  one  or  two 
minor  arts  which  the  literary  fashions 
then  current  admitted  of.  Among 
these,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  was  that 
of  the  Dream.  No  writer  for  two  gen¬ 
erations  past  has  been  permitted  avowedly 
to  go  tu  sleep  over  his  writings  :  it  is  a 
privilege  which  modem  readers  insist  on 
keeping  for  themselves.  But  Johnson 
was  at  liberty  to  write,  “  While  ponder¬ 
ing  this,  I  fell  asleep,  and  lo  !  I  beheld,” 
&c.  It  was  also  then  allowed  to  point 
a  moral  by  imagining  any  impossible 
scenes,  provided  that  they  were  placed 
in  the  East,  or  at  a  very  great  distance 
anywhere  else.  Such  geographical  li¬ 
cense  no  longer  exists.  A  certain  air  of 
childishness  has  overtaken  all  these  tri¬ 
vial  arts,  antiquating  them,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  not  a  little  restricting  the  literapr 
apparatus.  Johnson  both  dreamt  in 
print  and  made  imaginary  journeys ; 
his  great  resource,  however,  was  ficti¬ 
tious  correspondence.  He  who  so  scorned 
Garrick  for  being  a  player  himself  tried 
every  kind  of  personation  with  the  pen. 
He  writes  to  himself  pretending  to  be  a 
man  of  fashion  about  town — a  city 
tradesman — a  country  squire — a  gamester 
— a  virtuoso — a  legacy-hunter — a  shop 
apprentice — a  debtor  in  jail.  He  puts 
himself  forward  as  a  young  man,  a  man 
of  middle  age,  an  old  man.  He  is  a  hus¬ 
band  writing  all  kinds  of  things  of  his 
wife,  a  wife  complaining  in  every  pos¬ 
sible  way  of  her  husband.  The  drollest 
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thing  of  all  in  these  assumptions  is  John* 
son’s  liking  for  pretending  to  be  a  wo¬ 
man.  Nothing  so  nearly  pleases  this 
giant  as  to  put  on  petticoats,  though  he 
is  much  too  Falstaffian  to  be  able  to 
hide  his  beard.  There  is  scarcely  any 
type  of  feminine  character  which  John¬ 
son  does  not  attempt.  He  is  a  young 
girl  impatient  of  home  restraints  ;  a  vul¬ 
gar  rich  woman  creeping  into  fashionable 
life  ;  an  heiress  sought  by  crowds  of 
lovers  ;  a  squire’s  wife  whose  soul  is 
merged  in  making  preserves  and  wines  ; 
a  young  lady  of  quality  ;  an  old  maid  ; 
a  young  widow,  wanting  to  be  married  ^ 
again  ;  a  servant  girl ;  a  woman  of  the ' 
town.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  these  assumptions  were 
successful  in  any  dramatic  sense.  The 
public  by  its  utter  neglect  of  them  shows 
that  it  is  sufficiently  aware  that  they 
were  not.  Addison’s  men  and  women 
are  still  real  beings  moving  about  in  the 
world.  You  continually  hear  of  them 
and  read  of  them  as  you  do  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  people.  Not  one  of  Johnson’s 
survives.  They  never  did  live.  He  put 
on  a  mask  and  tried  to  disguise  his  voice 
a  little.  The  names  he  gave  the  charac¬ 
ters  were  labels  for  himself. 

This  depreciation,  however,  must  not  go 
a  step  further.  We  allow  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  wanted  life,  but  they  had  everything 
else.  If  Johnson  had  not  the  true  spirit 
of  humor  which  can  create,  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  cleverness  that  did  every¬ 
thing  but  substitute  it.  Nobody  can  de¬ 
tect  any  lack  of  information.  Richard¬ 
son  had  not  so  much  of  the  stock  furni¬ 
ture  of  this  kind  needed  by  a  writer  of 
fiction  ;  Fielding  scarcely  had  more. 
'I'he  appropriate  details  of  every  situa¬ 
tion,  be  it  of  town  life  or  life  in  the 
country,  are  fully  and  consistently  given. 
Again  and  again,  the  reader  is  so  busily 
entertained  by  particulars  that  he  forgets 
the  want  of  true  versatility  in  the  feigned 
characters.  In  this  secondary  way, 
many  of  the  sketches  are  really  divert¬ 
ing.  If  the  space  for  it  offered,  it  would 
be  possible  to  quote  a  series  of  passages 
so  good,  that  few  piersons  could  perceive 
what  was  lacking  in  them.  Nothing 
does  ail  them  but  that  nameless  fault 
which  only  the  collective  public  can  find 
out ;  the  successive  generations  neglect 
to  go  on  reading,  and  by  this  simple’ 
means,  postedty  comes  to  retain  only 


the  indescribable  best  of  each  kind.  For  . 
instance,  we  might  defy  any  one  to  point 
out  in  what  respects  the  sketch  of  the 
Virtuoso  given  in  the  eighty-second 
Rambler  could  be  made  smarter  than  it 
is.  This  collector  of  curiosities  allows 
his  tenants  to  pay  their  rent  in  butter¬ 
flies,  but  then,  in  that  way,  he  obtains 
three  earth-worms  not  known  to  natural¬ 
ists.  The  sale  of  the  Harleian  Collec¬ 
tion  finally  ruins  him  ;  he  mortgages  his 
lands  to  buy  thirty  medals  which  he 
could  never  meet  with  before.  Or,  take 
the  account  in  Rambler  No.  57,  of  Lady 
Bustle,  with  her  conserves,  home-made 
wines,  and  the  jealously-guarded  receipt 
of  the  famous  orange  pie.  The  story  of 
the  pie  would  not  have  disgraced  Gold¬ 
smith.  If  something  still  lighter  is 
wanted,  there  is  the  letter  in  Rambler 
No.  34,  in  which  a  young  lover  relates 
his  coach- excursion  with  Anthea,  an 
heiress.  The  descHption  of  her  hu¬ 
mors,  her  affected  frights,  her  pre¬ 
tended  discontents,  and  her  real  satisfac¬ 
tion,  leaves  out  no  particular  which  Ad¬ 
dison  could  have  put  in,  only  he  would 
have  put  them  in  with  a  general  differ¬ 
ence.  The  portrait  of  Tom  Tempest  in 
Idler II,  who  still  stood  up  for  the 
House  of  Stuart,  is  antiquated  now,  but 
one  can  see  that  it  was  very  good  then. 
In  Rambler  No.  46,  “  Euphelia,”  de¬ 
scribing  the  dull  monotony  of  her  visit 
to  some  country  relations,  gives  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  silly  exclusiveness  and  stupid 
passions  of  rural  society  in  those  days, 
which  hardly  could  be  better  done.  Will 
Marvel’s  account  of  his  wonderful  jour¬ 
ney,  in  Idler  No.  49,  is  a  piece  of  very 
lively  exaggeration.  We  might  prolong 
the  list.  In  all  the  cases  the  excellence 
would  be  seen  to  lie  in  the  perfect  fulness 
of  detail.  Johnson’s  intellect  forbids 
any  overlooking.  His  logical  faculty  pos¬ 
itively  stands  him  in  the  stead  of  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  he  is  able  to  reason  out  all  that 
necessarily  belongs  to  the  situation  or 
the  character  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
But  no  man  can  use  the  understanding 
in  place  of  the  imagination  without  the 
risk  of  its  betraying  him  into  great  fail¬ 
ure  through  excess.  It  does  not  know 
what  details  to  omit,  one  particular  is 
worth  just  as  much  to  it  as  another.  In 
this  way  Johnson  repeatedly  does  not 
know  when  to  stop.  Some  of  his  jokes 
are  as  cumbrous  as  he  was  himself. 
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Among  these  huge  failures  may  be  set 
down  the  paper  on  “  Garrets,”  Rambler 
No.  117  ;  that  on  ”  Magnets  for  Dis¬ 
covering  Virtue,”  Rambler  No.  199  ; 
the  one  about  “  Advertisements,”  Idler 
No.  40  ;  and  that  on  ”  The  Miseries  of 
having  been  in  Trade,”  in  Rambler  No. 
123.  There  are  others,  but  of  what  use 
is  it  to  specify  them,  when  even  the  best 
of  what  we  have  been  speaking  of  has, 
in  reference  to  present  readers,  not  to 
mention  later  posterity,  to  be  certainly 
regarded  as  waste  ?  All  this  attempted 
humor  was  really  hackney  writing.  When¬ 
ever  Johnson  was  afraid  of  his  readers 
tiring  of  the  lay  sermons  which  were  his 
right  work,  he  put  in  a  character-sketch, 
or  a  fiction  of  some  kind,  meaning  it  to 
be  mirthful.  It  was  natural  and  easy 
for  him  to  do  it — the  doing  it  was  part 
of  his  acquired  craft.  Johnson,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  started  as  a  hack, 
and  in  fact  he  never  laid  down  the  char¬ 
acter.  To  compose  an  epitaph,  or  to 
write  “  Lives,”  to  supply  other  authors 
with  “  prefaces”  and  ”  introductions,” 
was  journey-work  belonging  to  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Down  to  the  last  it  remained  just 
as  much  so,  as  in  the  earlier  days  it  was 
to  provide  The  Gentleman  s  Magazine 
with  Parliamentary  debates.  There  has 
been  no  other  such  literary  journeyman. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  allowing  for  the 
manner  which  would  cling  to  him  too 
much,  the  workmanship  was  excellent. 
But  it  was  hackney,  and  in  the  end  the 
world  is  not  satish^  with  that,  in  either 
literature  or  art.  There  is  no  mystery 
in  it.  Somebody,  either  before  or  after, 
stirred  by  the  genuine  impulse,  does  the 
same  thing  better. 

Fortunately  for  Johnson,  wit  is  always 
genuine,  and  the  world  does  not  ask  for 
what  wages  it  was  produced.  If  his 
being  a  humorist  may  be  questioned, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  being  a  wit.  A 
writer  who  in  his  first  special  effort  took 
Juvenal  as  his  model,  and  achieved  such 
a  poem  as  ”  London,”  must  have  had 
satire  for  his  original  literary  impulse. 
In  a  moment  we  will  speak  of  his  poetry 
in  a  separate  paragraph,  but  he  appears 
in  his  prose  works  as  the  satirist  through¬ 
out.  You  never  go  far  without  coming 
upon  a  stroke  of  it.  It  is  not  satire  of 
the  very  first  rank,  we  admit ;  there  is 
not  enough  of  bitterness  in  it.  We  need 
not  say  that  it  makes  only  a  very  distant 


approach  to  Juvenal  ;  it  is  far  below 
Pope  in  the  keenness  of  its  sting.  His 
satire,  in  fact,  is  rather  the  perfection  of 
verbal  style,  than  of  real  ill-feeling  ;  the 
words  fit  so  well  that  they  grow  hard  and 
shine, — at  the  angles  they  are  so  sharp 
that  they  cut.  If  a  man  writes  exactly 
upon  trifles,  he  must  develop  wit ;  and 
the  very  fact  of  the  topic  l^ing  trivial 
makes  the  wit  take  on  the  appearance  of 
satire.  Johnson's  ridicule  of  card-play¬ 
ing  in  society,  the  forming  collections  of 
curiosities,  feminine  worship  of  soldiers’ 
finery,  and  the  then  popular  custom  of 
attending  auction-sales,  gets  its  success 
in  this  way.  But  some  parts  of  his 
minor  political  papers, — we  do  not  mean 
the  “  tracts,  "-Reserve  higher  praise. 
The  wit  is  sustained  somewhat  l^yond 
what  the  mere  polish  of  style  could 
give  ;  in  commenting  on  the  war  it  be¬ 
comes  once  or  twice  really  savage.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  doings  of  our 
troops  about  the  year  1758  were  not  bril¬ 
liant.  Any  one  who  had  attained  a  full 
command  of  his  pen  would  be  pretty 
sure  to  write  his  best  in  dealing  with 
them,  for  he  would  be  under  the  full 
stress  of  patriotic  indignation.  To  find 
fault  with  an  army  gives  full  scope  for 
satire  ;  it  is  the  largest  and  finest  topic 
a  wit  can  have.  Johnson  proved  this. 
There  has  not  been  much  put  into  English 
type  that  reads  so  grimly  as  the  latter 
half  of  Idler  No.  8.  His  sketch  of  a 
method  by  which  our  army  might,  in 
course  of  time,  be  brought  to  look  an 
enemy  in  the  face,  whether  French  or 
American,  is  not  very  unlike  what  Swift 
would  have  given  us.  The  passage  is 
too  lengthy  for  us  to  quote.  In  his  po¬ 
litical  tracts,  written  more  or  less  to  or¬ 
der,  he  moves  in  fetters  ;  the  wit  there 
is  nearly  all  a  matter  of  mere  finish  of 
phrase,  and  sometimes  the  secret  that  it 
is  so  is  shamelessly  apparent.  The  at¬ 
tack  made  on  “  Junius”  in  the  paper  on 
the  Falkland  Islands  is  of  this  labored, 
unsuccessful  kind.  One  or  two  of  its 
best  points  will,  perhaps,  bear  citing,  as 
"  Junius”  never  ceases  to  interest. 
Johnson  says  : — 

"  When  he  had  once  provided  for  his  safety 
by  impenetrable  secrecy,  he  had  nothing  to 
combat  but  truth  and  justice,  enemies  whom  he 
knows  to  be  feeble  in  the  dark . Find¬ 

ing  sedition  ascendant,  he  has  been  able  to  ad- 
'  vaoce  it ;  finding  the  nation  combustible,  he 
has  been  able  to  inflame  it . Those  who 
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know  not  whither  he  would  lead  them  resolve 
to  follow  him,  and  those  who  cannot  find  his 
meaning  hope  he  means  rebellion.” 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  pages  with 
minute  specimens  of  what  may  be  styled 
fairly  successful  satire.  In  his  preface 
to  Shakespeare,  speaking  of  the  stage  as 
shown  by  others,  he  says, — ‘  ‘  The  theatre 
is  peopled  by  such  characters  as  are 
never  seen,  conversing  in  language  which 
was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which  will 
never  arise  in  the*  commerce  of  man¬ 
kind.”  His  Life  of  the  poet  Hughes 
has  this  remark, — ”  Hughes  added  to 
the  Dialogues  of  Fontenelle,  which  he 
translated,  two  of  his  own,  and,  though 
not  only  an  honest  but  a  pious  man,  he 
dedicated  the  work  to  the  Earl  of  Whar¬ 
ton.”  In  dealing  with  Savage  in  the 
Lives,  he  says, — ”  The  poet  contented 
himself  with  the  applause  of  men  of 
judgment,  and  was  disposed  to  exclude 
from  the  character  of  men  of  judgment 
all  who  did  not  applaud  him.”  In  the 
Life  of  Thomson,  he  observes  of  Lon¬ 
don,  that  ”  it  is  a  place  where  merit  will 
find  friends  so  soon  as  it  is  reputable  to 
befriend  it.”  Of  the  poet  Dyer,  he 
says,  that  “  he  seemed  to  think  that  not 
to  write  prose  is  certainly  to  write 
poetry.”  This  list  of  good  things  could 
be  lengthened  considerably. 

Here  we  may  conveniently  speak  of 
his  own  poetry.  The  satire,  it  needs 
not  to  be  said,  is  good.  Indeed,  that  is 
not  saying  enough  of  it.  “  The  Vanity 
of  Human  W’ishes”  contains  more  pas¬ 
sages  which  would  be  recognized  by  the 
general  reader,  than  any  poetical  piece 
of  the  same  length  in  our  language,  if 
we  make  the  single  exception  of  Pope’s 
"  Essay  on  Man.”  It  has  fewer  than 
four  hundred  lines,  but  these  supply 
at  least  ten  stock  quotations.  This  is  a 
marvellous  success.  Alike  in  it  and  in 
“  London,”  there  are  lines  and  coup¬ 
lets,  now  and  then  longer  passages,  as 
fine  as  anything  below  the  very  best 
work  of  Dryden  and  Pope.  In  parts  of 
the  Prologue  spoken  by  Garrick  at  the 
opening  of  his  theatre,  the  same  excel¬ 
lence  of  rhetorical  finish  comes  to  his 
aid.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  poetry  ?  Wherever  it  is 
not  satire,  it  is  impossible  not  to  call  it 
utter  failure.  The  tragedy  of  "  Irene” 
cannot  be  read  now  without  more  laugh¬ 
ter  than  some  modern  comedies  give. 


The  style  in  which  the  passions  are 
sought  to  be  conveyed  is  positively  that 
which  is  appropriate  to  burlesque.  Read 
the  scene  where  Cali  Bassa  relates  to 
Demetrius  the  seizure  of  Aspasia  in 
Sophia’s  temple.  Demetrius,  the  hero¬ 
ine’s  lover,  gives  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  the  melodramatic  line, 

“  In  Sophia's  temple  ! — what  alarm  ! — Pro- 
ceed.” 

That  single  word,  ”  proceed,”  settles 
all  Johnson’s  claims  as  a  dramatist. 
Can  any  one  imagine  Shakespeare  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  his  characters  interrupt  the 
story  of  the  seizure  of  his  lady-love  with 
the  exclamation,  ”  What  alarm  ! — Pro¬ 
ceed  !”  Directly  afterwards  Demetrius 
has  another  passionate  outburst.  The 
whole  passage  had  better  be  given  : — 

”  Dem.  Celestial  goodness. 

It  must,  it  must  be  she  ! — her  name  ? 

“  Cali.  Aspasia  ! 

”  Dem,  What  hopes,  what  terrors  rush  upon 
my  soul ! 

Oh,  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of 
fate  ; 

Break  through  the  politician’s  tedious 
forms, 

Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save 
hef.” 

That  Johnson,  who  yet  remains  for  his 
countrymen  the  standard  critic  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  should  not  have  known,  in  his 
own  case,  that  this  making  the  hero  say 
to  the  audience  that  he  felt  in  such-and- 
such  a  way,  instead  of  letting  them  find 
it  out,  was  dramatically  ridiculous,  is 
amazing.  Assuredly,  if  “  Irene”  had 
been  a  play  he  was  criticising,  not  writ¬ 
ing,  he  would  have  seen  it  instantly. 
The  rest  of  his  compositions  in  verse, — 
if  we  omit  the  Latin  pieces,  whose  only 
value  is  the  evidencing  a  certain  com¬ 
mand  over  the  language, — are  not  very 
numerous,  but  they  are  all  too  many. 
With  the  ordinary  fixed  conceptions  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  there  is  something  very 
laughter-moving  in  finding  him  writing 
poems  “To  Stella.”  He  has  odes  to 
“  Evening”  and  to  all  the  “  Seasons.” 
There  are  “  Lines”  written  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  a  gentleman  when  a  lady  had 
given  him  a  sprig  of  myrtle.  He  ad¬ 
dresses  a  composition  to  “  Miss - , 

On  her  giving  the  author  a  gold  and  silk 
network  purse  of  her  own  weaving.” 
Another  piece  is  addressed  to  this  lady 
“  On  her  playing  upon  the  harpsichord 
in  a  room  hung  with  flower-pieces  of  her 
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own  painting.”  He  translates  from 
Horace  and  Anacreon,  and  scholars 
agree  that  he  does  it  as  badljr  as  most 
other  people. 

There  is  but  one  remark  to  be  made 
upon  it  all.  He  could  write  satire  in 
verse,  for  in  satirizing  a  man  has  to 
reason,  and  having  such  stores  of  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  rather  lofty  kind,  Johnson 
could  reason  in  poetry  just  as  well  as  in 
prose, — that  is  to  say,  absolutely,  per¬ 
fectly  ;  but  the  moment  he  slackens  the 
working  of  the  logical  faculty,  seeking 
to  stimulate  feeling  raised  to  the  musical 
pitch,  he  is  lost.  He  has  not  the  gift  of 
song  at  all.  In  mimicking  it,  the  only 
chance  he  had  of  concealing  the  fact 
from  himself  was  to  take  the  first  tech¬ 
nically  complete  suggestion  that  offered, 
and  believe  it  inspiration.  Very  often  it 
was  doggrel.  The  compositions  meant 
to  rhyme,  of  course,  do  it ;  they  are 
poetical  numbers  to  that  extent-;  but 
when  he  drops  that  resource,  and  tries 
blank  verse,  the  failure  is  such  as  no 
other  writer  of  his  rank  has  left  behind 
him.  It  might  be  said  that  the  nearest 
approach  he  ever  made  tP  poetry  was 
a  piece  of  prose.  His  little  fiction,  "  The 
Fountains:  a  Fairy  Tale,”  is  excellent 
reading.  But  you  are  finally  compelled 
to  say  that  about  five-sixths  of  John¬ 
son’s  poetry  must  be  classed  with  his 
humorous  prose;  for  all  final  uses,  it  is 
waste. 

With  a  sense  of  relief,  one  turns  to  his 
proper  work,  the  ethical  disquisitions. 
It  is  easy  to  characterize  Johnson  in  this 
higher  aspect.  To  begin  with  :  There 
is  nothing  whatever  of  the  mystic  in 
him.  He  does  not  try  to  solve  any 
problem.  We  remember  but  a  single 
case  where  he  attempts  any  dealing  with 
the  puzzles  of  this  life.  In  one  of  the 
Idler  papers,  the  existence  of  evil  being 
spoken  of,  he  affirms  that  nearly  all 
moral  good  can  be  traced  to  the  occa¬ 
sions  physical  evil  gives  for  it.  This 
explanation  is  not  Johnson’s  own,  but  he 
accepts  it  as  sufficient,  and  with  the 
great  historic  enigma  he  meddles  no 
more.  He  is,  in  his  beliefs,  an  average 
Englishman,  not  looking  out  for  any 
new  doctrine.  He  holds  that  what  is 
needful  to  be  known,  religiously,  mor¬ 
ally,  politically,  is  already  known  :  it  is 
for  him  nearly  all  contained  within  the 
Church  of  England’s  standards.  As  a 


metaphysician  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  rank  whatever.  He  does  not  even 
betray  curiosity  as  to  the  fundamental 
questions  ;  and,  difficult  as  it  is  to  think 
that  the  feeling  was  wholly  stifled,  there 
is  the  evidence  of  his  private  devotional 
formularies  and  records,  not  originally 
meant  for  publication,  and  covering  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  In  these,  we  do 
not  find  a  stir  of  thought  betokening  any 
misgiving  as  to  the  efficiency  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  ordinary  notions.  It  was, 
however,  the  same  with  him  in  politics. 
From  first  to  last  he  was  a  plain,  old- 
fashioned  Tory,  without  a  single  variation 
in  his  thinking  towards  Liberalism.  To 
understand  it  all,  the  habit  of  his  mind 
must  be  persistently  taken  into  account. 
For  him  to  have  argued  out  his  general 
principles  would  necessarily  have  in¬ 
volved  him  in  sustained  ratiocination, 
which  we  have  said  he  would  not  under¬ 
take,  and  it  would  have  left  him,  for  re¬ 
curring  periods  at  least,  with  gaps  in  his 
thinking,  each  one  of  which  would  have 
been  a  torment  to  him.  Johnson  could 
not  do  for  an  instant  without  what  would 
pass  for  full,  complete  thinking  on  any 
and  every  subject.  He  consequently 
accepted  the  old  fixed  doctrines  just  as  he 
found  them,  boundlessly  illustrating  them 
from  the  quick  momentary  activities  of 
his  own  mind.  This  instinctive  resolve 
to  escape  from  all  the  discontent  of  a 
want  of  conclusive,  finished  thinking, 
must  have  been  the  reason  for  his  scoff¬ 
ing  at  physical  science.  (See  Rambler 
No.  *4,  and  Idler  No.  17.)  The  failure 
to  apprehend  its  coming  wonders  must 
always  remain  a  stigma  on  Johnson. 
But  such  sciences  as  litany  and  meteor¬ 
ology  were  then  so  new  that  his  mind 
could  not  illustrate  them.  He  did  him¬ 
self  dabble  in  chemistry,  but  then  it  had 
a  history.  In  every  case  he  must  have 
full  materials  for  thinking  readiest,  easi¬ 
est,  most  completely  within  the  limits  of 
a  small  space,  and  he  turned  where  they 
lay.  The  only  mode  of  enlargement 
then  was  paradox.  This  he  snatched 
at  ;  not  only,  we  believe,  for  momentary 
triumphs,  but  for  his  own  satisfaction. 
His  saying  that  Dr.  J.  Campbell,  a  per¬ 
son  then  notorious,  was  a  good  man  be¬ 
cause  he  raised  his  hat  when  he  passed 
a  church  though  he  never  went  in,  and 
his  praising  Charles  II.  as  a  king  of 
good  principles,  admit  of  some  explana- 
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tion  beyond  the  supposition  of  wilful¬ 
ness.  It  was  the  only  way  left  in  which 
he  could  simulate  a  free  action  of  his 
intellect  within  the  doctrinal  restrictions 
which  he  would  not  transgress.  He 
tries  after  this  enlargement  perpetually. 
It  is  this  effort  which  may  be  seen  work¬ 
ing  at  the  bottom,  in  such  varying  in¬ 
stances  as  his  asserting  that  female  un¬ 
chastity  could  not  be  too  harshly  treated  ; 
his  arguing  that  a  lawyer  had  no  duty  to 
have  an  opinion  as  to  the  injustice  of  his 
client’s  cause  until  the  Court  had  pro¬ 
nounced  ;  his  condoling  with  Dr,  Dodd 
the  night  before  he  was  hanged,  on  the 
ground  that  his  crime  (forgery)  had  not 
corrupted  any  man’s  principles.  For 
the  same  reasons,  this  oligarch  in  poli¬ 
tics  was  a  democrat  in  literature,  always 
ready  to  believe  that  widespread  reputa¬ 
tion  in  authorship  has  occult  justifica¬ 
tions  for  itself.  Though  his  inquiries 
into  ghost  stories  were  not  conclusive, 
he  thinks  such  tales  should  not  be 
wholly  decried,  since  they  have  been  be¬ 
lieved  by  so  many  generations  of  men. 
I^arge,  full  materials  for  thinking  briskly, 
but  easily,  stand  to  him  in  the  stead  of 
radical  proofs.  He  would  not  venture 
after  those  into  any  wild,  uncertain 
places.  No  man  ever  could  make  men¬ 
tal  bricks  quicker  or  better,  but  he  must 
have  his  straw  found  for  him,  and  plenty 
of  it.  Without  a  store  in  hand  to  begin 
with  he  would  not  work.  This  is  not  to 
be  praised  ;  it  means  some  cowardice  or 
weakness  ;  for,  at  that  rate,  we  should 
never  have  had  any  truth  at  all.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  thus  that  Johnson  did  not, 
in  all  his  writings  and  talkings,  give  the 
world  a  single  novelty  of  doctrine  ;  his 
utmost  approach  to  originality  lies  in  the 
striking  out  of  paradoxes  in  phraseology, 
necessitating  greater  activity  of  mind  in 
applying  an  old  principle.  His  merit, 
as  we  sought  to  show  at  the  outset,  is 
wholly  of  another  kind  than  originality. 
It  is  that  of  an  absolutely  explicit  state¬ 
ment  of  ordinary  beliefs — a  full  illus¬ 
trative  exposition  of  the  trite  thoughts 
which  the  common  mind  of  the  com¬ 
munity  into  which  he  was  bom  has  for 
its  hereditary  furniture.  It  was  a  very 
necessary,  a  very  valuable  work,  and  he 
did  it  with  splendid  excellence.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  some  of  those  who  are  for  ever 
crying  out  for  the  continued  discovery 
of  new  truth,  are  not  fully  aware  of  how 


much  truth  Johnson — merely  by  bring¬ 
ing  it  together  in  shining  heaps — show^ 
that  we  have  lying  to  hand  already  dis¬ 
covered,  but  unused. 

The  best  course  will  be  to  try  to  con¬ 
nect  the  moral  principles  scattered 
throughout  Johnson’s  writings.  If  any 
one  could  grasp  them,  and  habitually 
apply  the  rules  in  conduct,  he  would 
not  be  far  short  of  finding  in  them  an  in¬ 
tellectual  scheme  of  right  living. 

As  the  starting  point  for  the  synopsis, 
we  may  take  his  statement  {Rambler^ 
No.  49)  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to  preserve 
life  in  a  state  of  neutrality  and  indiffer¬ 
ence.  If,  he  says,  we  could  hope  by  ex¬ 
cluding  joy  to  shut  out  grief,  the  plan 
would  be  worth  considering,  but  as  mis¬ 
ery  will  find  its  way  at  many  inlets,  we 
may  surely  endeavor  to  raise  life  above 
the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one  time, 
for  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another.  But  this  robust  encourage¬ 
ment  to  risk  something  for  enjoyment 
must  be  taken  along  with  his  views  on 
self-denial  {Idler^  No.  53).  To  every 
man  there  is,  he  urges,  a  point  in  the 
indulgence  of  pleasure  which  is  fatal  ; 
having  passed  it  he  will  not  return  to 
temperance.  “To  deny  early  and  in¬ 
flexibly  is  the  only  art  of  checking  the 
importunity  of  desire,  and  of  preserving 
quiet  and  innocence.”  As  the  funda¬ 
mental  virtue,  he  elects  Prudence.  He 
always  recognizes  the  antipathetic  aspects 
of  life  to  youthandage  {Rambler^  No.  69), 
and  he  is  fully  aware  of  the  impossibility 
of  combining  different  sets  of  enjoy¬ 
ments, — if  we  will  have  some,  we  must 
give  up  others.  The  diversities  of  hu¬ 
man  character  {Rambler^  No.  70),  with 
the  folly  of  expecting  uniformity  of 
taste,  are  continually  urged  by  him.  He 
has  an  abiding  sense  of  how  our  time  is 
pettily  appropriated  by  custom,  and  by 
our  physical  wants,  these  latter  levelling 
all  ranks.  The  paltriness  of  many  of 
our  pleasures  is  fully  seen  by  him,  though 
he  teaches  no  disgust,  frankly  accepting 
enjoyments  however  small.  His  general 
view  of  life  is  specially  social.  Not  only 
does  he  fully  appraise  friendship  {Ram¬ 
bler,  No.  99),  but  he  has  what  may  be 
called  a  scientific  conception  of  the  art  of 
mutually  pleasing, — he  praises  politeness 
to  its  full  height,  and  rightly  values 
social  accomplishments  as  a  means  of 
conventional  intercourse.  Scarcely  any 
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moralist  awards  so  much  importance  to 
mere  peevishness,  and  what  you  may 
term  egotism,  as  ills  of  life.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  how  much  any  man’s  suc¬ 
cess  in  gaining  the  admiration  of  others 
must  be  limited  by  diversity  in  tastes, 
by  distractions  of  attention,  by  the  de¬ 
mands  of  their  own  affairs.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  an  element  of  romance  in 
life,  noting  how  human  beings  when 
thrown  into  contact  interest  one  an¬ 
other  in  ways  they  are  not  aware  of, 
much  less  design.  For  the  cure  of  dis¬ 
appointment  and  sorrow,  apart  from  the 
higher  resources  of  religion,  he  relies 
mainly  on  active  employment,  not  on 
forced  mirth,  nor  on  indulged  melan¬ 
choly.  Finally,  he  ever  regards  man  as 
the  creature  of  hope,  the  sport  of  pas¬ 
sion,  a  lover  of  himself,  always  more  or 
less  the  fool  of  the  future.  It  is  easy  to 
detect  recurrences  among  the  minor 
thoughts, — as  that  man  is  of  importance 
to  himself,  that  we  must  seem  pleased 
if  we  would  give  pleasure,  &c. 

This  is  only  a  skeleton  statement,  ne¬ 
cessarily  omitting  all  the  amazing  com¬ 
pleteness  of  detailed  thinking,  all  the 
noble  finish  of  style.  If  we  cited  the 
proofs  in  full,  we  should  give  passage 
after  passage  of  the  most  perfect  rational 
exposition  in  our  own  or  in  any  litera¬ 
ture.  Johnson’s  chief  subjects  need  no 
more  mere  exposition  from  now  to  the 
end  of  the  world  ;  all  the  facts  are  taken 
up  by  him,  all  the  inferences  are  given. 
High  as  some  of  the  topics  are,  he  is  al¬ 
ways  sufficient  for  them.  There  is  no 
common  human  duty,  either  of  perform¬ 
ance  or  of  avoidance,  for  which  he  can¬ 
not  assign  the  full  grounds.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  his  teaching  is  drawn  from  the 
intellect,  not  enforc^  by  ^y  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  feelings,  and,  in  a  certain 
high  sense,  that  means  a  defect  person¬ 
ally  ;  but  it  follows  from  this  that  the 
rhetoric  is  never  excessive,  and  is  not 
liable  to  stale.  Who  can  suppose  a  time 
when  Johnson’s  absolutely  logical  pre¬ 
sentation  of  these  matters  will  be  wholly 
out  of  fashion  ?  He  left  it  to  religion  to 
supply  the  actuating  motives,  always  as¬ 
suming  that  to  be  present,  added  to 
what  he  urged.  Grant  this,  and  regard 
his  self-imposed  task  as  that  of  explain¬ 
ing  virtue  by  lay  reasoning,  expounding 
it  as  a  matter  of  common-sense,  provable 
to  the  understanding  from  the  facts. 
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and  he  did  the  work  as  no  other  writer 
has  done  it.  His  scheme,  we  allow, 
does  not  include  any  hints  for  the  lofty 
department  of  the  culture  of  the  emo¬ 
tions  by  means  of  Art,  now  growing  in- 
creasin^y  indispensable  to  the  daintiest 
souls  ;  but  looking  to  the  ordinary  wants 
of  mankind,  the  apparatus  of  moral 
principles  he  offers  is  all  but  sufficient. 
Scattered  about  in  these  Essays  lie  the 
fragmentary  materails  for  a  new  “  Whole 
Duty  of  Man  and  it  was  such  a  work 
that  Johnson  ought  to  have  given  to  the 
world,  for  it  to  have  had  the  full  fruit  of 
his  mind,  if  we  let  our  ex{>ectations  rise 
to  the  height  of  his  powers  at  their  best. 
Instead  of  that  whole  we  have  these 
splendid  pieces. 

In  saying  that  Johnson’s  writings  are 
void  of  any  enthusiasm  of  the  feelings, 
a  single  qualification  must  be  made.  He 
gives  play  to  one  passion  ;  he  has,  at 
times,  an  enthusiasm  of  sadness.  There 
is  nowhere  to  be  met  with  a  more  relent¬ 
less  review  of  the  inevitableness,  the 
commonness,  the  diversity  of  human 
miseries,  than  he  gives  in  the  120th 
paper  of  The  Adventurer.  Here  is  his 
general  conclusion  ; — 

“  The  world  in  its  best  state  is  nothing;  more 
than  a  larger  assembly  of  beings,  combining  to 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  feel, 
employing  every  art  and  contrivance  to  em¬ 
bellish  life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from 
one  another.** 

In  other  essays,  he  deals  with  some 
human  woes  separately,  going  into  the 
particulars.  Rambler  No.  69  has  a 
passage  on  the  prospect  of  age,  which  is 
as  sad  as  words  can  be  : — 

"  The  other  miseries  which  waylay  our  pas¬ 
sage  through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape, 

and  fortitude  may  conquer . But  a  time 

must  come  when  our  policy  and  bravery  shall 
be  equally  useless  ;  when  we  shall  sink  into 
helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that  have 
formerly  delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of 
emerging  into  a  second  possession  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  we  have  lost.** 

Here  we  have  melancholy  rising  into 
the  ideal.  These  darker  ones  are  the 
only  set  of  facts  which  overcome  the  fine 
balance  of  Johnson’s  understanding. 
It  is  plain  that,  in  the  above  utterance, 
he  leaves  out  of  view  the  way  in  which 
time  lessens  our  wants,  and,  also,  over¬ 
looks  some  compensations  which  it  gives. 
One  thing,  however,  must  be  borne  in 
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mind.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  now 
to  read  these  passages  without  thinking 
of  gloomy  episodes  in  Johnson’s  own 
career.  Besides  Boswell’s  details,  we 
have  Johnson’s  “  Prayers  and  Medita¬ 
tions,”  which  affect  most  readers  in  an 
exaggerated  way.  They  are  but  pen- 
and-ink  records  of  what  everybody  ex¬ 
periences  ;  we  all  pray  and  resolve,  and 
fail,  and  hope  and  resolve  again  ;  but  he 
wrote  them  all  down,  while  the  rest  of 
us  omit  it.  They  are  in  no  way  to  be 
reckoned  among  literary  productions, 
and  we  leave  them.  If,  however,  read¬ 
ers  had  not  this  extra,  this  interfering 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely  that  they  would  admiringly  regard 
the  passages  in  the  Essays  simply  as 
wonderful  instances  of  heroic  persist¬ 
ence  in  shutting  out  illusion  and  accept¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  facts.  At  least,  to 
go  into  the  details  of  Johnson’s  failure 
to  be  as  wise  in  act  as  he  was  in  writing, 
would  be  the  very  Boswellianism  which 
it  is  the  plan  of  this  paper  not  to  aid. 
His  defence,  almost  his  exculpation,  was 
his  diseased  body. 

A  word  has  yet  to  be  added  of  him  in 
another  literary  aspect.  He  still  is  the 
most  generally  recognized  critic  in  our 
literature  ; — true,  it  has  not  many.  Ear¬ 
lier,  we  ventured  to  say  that  in  so  far  as 
Englishmen  at  all  qualify  their  idolatry 
of  Shakespeare,  the  bulk  of  them  still 
take  their  opinions  of  the  Plays  from 
Johnson.  He  made  some  enormous  mis¬ 
takes.  In  selecting,  as  the  most  striking 
passage  in  English  poetry,  the  scene  he 
quotes  from  Congreve’s  “  Mourning 
Bride,”  he  showed  a  stolidness  which  is 
one  of  the  most  amazing  marvels  among 
the  wonders  of  criticism.  His  refused 
to  admire  in  several  other  cases  is  equally 
unfair.  But  even  in  these  instances  the 
fine  working  of  his  intellect  in  affording 
ingenious  reasons  for  his  detailed  con¬ 
demnations  is  not  only  interesting, — it 
is  valuable  ;  for  if  the  applications  of 
the  reasoning  are  out  of  place  more  or 
less  in  the  cases  in  hand,  they  may  ad¬ 
vantageously  be  borne  in  mind  as  real 
hints  of  a  critical  canon.  We  need  not 
stay  to  enforce  this  by  such  differing  ex¬ 
amples  as  his  notices  of  Gray  and  Swift, 
both  of  whom  he  undervalues.  Nearly 
the  only  critical  verdict  of  his  from 
which  the  general  public  has  turned  with 
much  feeling  is  his  judgment  of  Milton. 
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Something  of  this  is  owing  to  lack  of 
distinguishing  between  parts  of  the  criti¬ 
cism.  Johnson  was  embittered  against 
Milton  as  a  p>olitician,  and  he  had  no 
liking  for  him  as  a  man,  but  his  appreci¬ 
ation  of  him  as  a  poet  could  hardly  rise 
higher  than  it  does  at  the  highest  pioints. 
He  scoffs  at  most  of  the  minor  poems, 
notably  at  the  sonnets  :  possibly,  the 
w'onder  is,  after  all,  that  in  a  case  where 
his  personal  bias  was  so  strongly  acting, 
he  erred  no  further.  Indeed,  consider¬ 
ing  the  great  constitutional  defects  of 
emotion  Johnson’s  own  poetry  shows,  it 
is  little  short  of  a  literary  miracle  that 
his  range  of  critical  appreciation  betrays 
him  so  little.  It  is  certain  that  he  must 
have  praised  more  distinct  kinds  in 
poetry  than  those  which  gave  him  pleas¬ 
ure.  The  explanation,  we  believe,  is 
that  he  was  sometimes  able,  intellectu¬ 
ally,  to  discern  the  mental  marks  of  suc¬ 
cessful  composition  even  where  he  failed 
to  respond  emotionally.  In  matters  of 
mere  constructive  skill,  as,  also,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  technical  proprieties  of  em¬ 
bellishment,  his  judgment  was  solidly 
accurate.  The  sympathetic  shortcom¬ 
ings  are  sc  hidden,  are  in  a  fashion  so 
substituted,  in  the  ways  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  that,  excepting  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  the  public  has  never  become 
fully  aware  of  them.  Johnson  cannot 
be  called  a  great  critic  in  the  high, 
original  sense  ;  if  he  has  perfected  the 
rules  of  literar)'  judgment  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  compass,  he  has  not  really  widened 
the  popular  taste,  by  any  encouragement 
of  novel  kinds  of  merit,  adding  to  the 
power  of  the  public  enjoyment  of  litera¬ 
ture  :  still,  in  spite  of  this,  what  he  has 
done  he  has  done  so  well,  that  he  is  the 
only  critic  w’e  have  who  is  read  from  one 
generation  to  another.  A  great  part  of 
his  work  in  this  department,  as  in  every 
other  of  it,  is  now  labor  lost.  He  was 
willing,  at  the  publishers’  dictation,  to 
let  their  trade  catalogues  stand  for  the 
roll  of  fame,  and  to  write  about  Ham¬ 
mond,  or  Somerville,  or  West,  just  as 
readily  as  about  Pope,  or  Dryden,  or 
Butler,  or  Young,  or  Thomson.  John¬ 
son  jKisitively  had  no  sensitiveness  as  to 
his  topics  ;  anybody  might  set  him  a 
task  ;  he  justified  to,  himself  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  fineness  of  the  work¬ 
manship. 

And  now,  lastly,  the  question  remains, 
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after  all  that  we  have  said  of  his  finish 
of  style,  what  is  Johnson’s  rank  as  a  lit¬ 
erary  artist  ?  what  sense  of  form  had 
he  ?  Well,  it  cannot  be  put  high.  His 
power  of  excelling,  wonderful  as  it  was, 
did  not  go  much  further  than  the  sen¬ 
tence, — certainly  not  beyond  the  para¬ 
graph.  Even  within  those  limits,  if  the 
criticism  is  to  be  absolute,  there  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  hardness,  an  absence  of  easy  flow,  a 
want  of  vital  elasticity  ;  the  sentences 
are  mechanisms  of  joints  and  hinges  ; 
clearly-cut,  exactly-balanced,  but  still 
mechanical.  They  stand  out  in  perfect 
distinctness,  they  shine,  sometimes  they 
glitter,  but  on  none  of  them  is  there  the 
varying,  shifting  bloom  of  phrase  wliich  is 
the  last  glory  of  verbiage.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  when  we  regard  the  works  as  sepa¬ 
rate  wholes  that  we  see  how  much  he 
failed.  He  has  left  no  model,  nor  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  it.  Essays,  of 
course,  do  not  pretend  to  merit  of  plan 
beyond  the  most  rudimentary  stage.  His 
successful  poems  were  imitations  ;  his 
tragedy  was  very  clumsy, — in  the  last 
act  there  are  thirteen  scenes  ;  his  novel 
makes  little  use  of  the  first  fine  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  hidden  Happy  Valley,  and  so 
soon  as  the  characters  are  in  the  world 
outside,  the  plot  degenerates  into  the 
simplicity  of  a  mere  ramble  from  place 
to  place.  On  the  high  score  of  form, 
then,  his  works  can  make  no  claim.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  must  have  the  full 
merit  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  of  those 
who  are  called  the  modems  in  our  list  of 
writers.  He  may  be  said  to  have  given 
the  finishing  blow  to  pastoral  in  poetry, 
and  to  mythological  ornamentation  in 
any  style  of  composition.  Only  in  one 
respect  does  Johnson  appear  to  present 
readers  as  antiquated, — in  the  great  use 
he  makes  of  Personification,  which  is  a 
literary  artifice  that  has  fallen  wholly 
into  desuetude.  There  is  now  an  air  of 
childishness  about  such  sentences  as 
these, — “  Criticism  was  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Labor  and  Truth  ;  she  was  at 
her  birth  committed  to  the  care  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  brought  up  by  her  in  the  Pal¬ 
ace  of  Wisdom”  {Rambler,  No.  3). 

‘  Labor  was  the  son  of  Necessity,  the 
Nursling  of  Hope,  and  the  pupil  of  Art ; 
he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother,  the 
spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of 
his  governess”  {Rambler,  No.  33).  In 
another  paper.  Rest,  Labor,  Lassitude, 


Luxury,  and  Satiety,  are  personified  ; 
so  elsewhere  are  Truth,  Falsehood,  Cu¬ 
riosity,  &c. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  whether  this  arti¬ 
fice  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  pas¬ 
toral  poetry  and  mythological  decora¬ 
tion.  We  scarcely  think  it  does.  There 
is  a  large  body  of  our  experience  not 
expressed  in  the  current  literature  for 
the  very  reason  that  'in  this  utter  disuse 
of  personification  there  is  no  longer  any 
means  of  bringing  it  in  a  sustained  way 
before  the  mind.  For  the  mental  and 
moral  qualities,  representing  so  much  of 
what  we  know  and  feel,  we  have  names  ; 
but  a  name  is  not  embodiment  enough 
to  enable  us  to  contemplate  them  effectu¬ 
ally.  Indeed,  what  we  may  term  the 
natural  history  of  the  virtues  and  the 
vices  can  only  be  given  in  parable.  We 
now  are  pretending  to  do  without  it,  and 
we  succeed  after  a  fashion  ;  that  is,  we 
omit  effective  meditation  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  Let  any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
how  much  we  lose  by  this  utter  exclu¬ 
sion  of  personification  read  Johnson’s 
“Vision  of  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe.” 
The  fable  of  the  “  Mountain  of  Exist¬ 
ence,”  with  its  personifications  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Appetite,  Habits,  Reason,  Pride, 
Content,  Indolence,  Melancholy,  De¬ 
spair,  and  Religion,  will  make — unless 
we  are  wholly  mistaken — the  process  of 
human  experience  intelligible  to  him  in 
a  way  which  is  impossible  by  the  use  of 
abstract  terms  only.  A  time  may  come 
when  language  will  have  condensed  it¬ 
self  and  have  developed  its  associations 
sufficiently  for  mere  names  to  serve,  but, 
at  present,  we  are  far  from  it.  Personi¬ 
fication  seems  a  real  need  of  exjxjsition, 
one  which  cannot  be  permanently  un¬ 
recognized.  It  has  the  objection  of  stal¬ 
ing  badly  from  over-use.  Now  and 
then,  it  must  ask  a  period  of  neglect  to 
gain  freshness.  Whenever  it  is  readopt¬ 
ed,  it  will  give  a  palpable  enlargement 
of  the  vehicle  of  literary  expression. 
Johnson’s  great  use  of  it  has  these 
grounds  of  justification. 

But,  in  order  fully  to  i)erceive  John¬ 
son’s  extraordinary  merits,  you  must 
take  the  perfect  wisdom  of  what  he  says 
in  his  splendid  fragments  with  the  all 
but  perfect  way  in  which  he  said  it,  for 
his  style  was  ample  for  these  brief  flights 
of  composition.  In  his  writings,  we 
again  say,  there  is  no  oddity  of  manner. 
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no  unsoundness  of  view,  nothing  ap¬ 
proaching  to  grotesqueness  ;  he  is  nearly 
the  politest  of  our  writers  ;  everything 
with  him  is  polished,  even  stiffened  a 
little  into  elegant  hardness.  His  one 
exaggeration  was  that  of  a  careful  noble¬ 
ness.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  was  the 
huge  Boswellian  difference  between 
Johnson  as  an  author  and  as  a  man,  but 
we  have  so  many  eccentric  men  and  so 
few  nearly  perfect  writers,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
as  well  to  have  had  the  unlessened  effect 
of  Johnson  as  an  author.  For  it  is  from 
this  sublime,  inevitable  hyprocrisy  of 
Literature  that  the  world  gets  its  lay 
working  ideal  perpetually  renewed.  As 
yet,  a  human  creature  can  only  some¬ 
times  be  quite  good  in  the  still  act  of 
writing.  By  a  happy  error,  those  who 
do  not  write  mix  up  the  man  and  the  au¬ 


WHAT  THE  SU 
BY  J.  NORMAN 

Slowly,  but  very  surely,  by  means  of 
quiet  sap,  but  little  of  which  meets  the 
eye,  are  we  effecting  an  entrance  into 
the  treasure-houses  wherein  are  kept  the 
secrets  of  the  Sun.  How  different  are 
they  from  those  of  Troy  and  Mycenae  ! 
How  changed  the  stand-point  of  human 
thought  and  interest  when  we  pass  from 
one  to  the  other  ;  the  glorious  past  with 
a  still  glorious  future  faces  a  future  al¬ 
most  without  a  past.  Religion,  Art, 
and  a  Humanity  which  furnish  us  with 
the  spectacle  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  tribe 
on  the  one  hand,  views  of  an  infinitely 
extended  Nature  which  dwarf  the  whole 
solar  system  on  the  other. 

It  is  because  the  secrets  of  the  sun  in¬ 
clude  the  cipher  in  which  the  light  mes¬ 
sages  from  external  Nature  in  all  its  vast¬ 
ness  are  written  that  those  interested  in 
the  ‘  new  learning,'  as  the  Chemistry 
of  Space  may  certainly  be  considered, 
are  so  anxious  to  get  at  and  possess 
them. 

I  purpose  to  show  in  the  following 
pages  that  even  if  centuries  must  elapse 
before  the  ingenuity  of  man  will  succeed 
in  doing  for  celestial  hieroglyphics  what 
it  has  already  done  for  Egyptian  ones, 
in  one  direction  at  least  an  alphabet  is 
already  being  formulated. 


thor,  where  the  difference  is  not  forced 
on  them  as  in  this  case,  and,  thinking 
there  are  beings  so  much  better  than 
the  common,  they  try,  fitfully,  to  live 
after  the  style  of  books.  If  the  illusion 
should  be  destroyed,  and  it  ever  came  to 
be  universally  known  that  literature  is 
intentional  only,  that  the  writers  of  these 
high  judgments,  exact  reflections,  beau¬ 
tiful  flights  of  sentiment,  are  in  act  sim¬ 
ply  as  other  men,  how  is  the  great  bulk 
to  be  stung  into  trying  after  progress  ? 

Johnson  was  a  wonderful  possibility 
of  this  illusion.  With  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  he  was  a  nearly  perfect  man.  But, 
thanks  to  Boswell’s  fidelity,  the  acci¬ 
dents  of  a  diseased  body  have  been  al¬ 
lowed  to  obscure  more  than  a  little 
the  literary  effect  of  "his  splendid  mind. 
— Contemporary  Review. 


N  IS  MADE  OF. 

LOCKYER,  F.R.S. 

The  attempts  which  are  now  being 
made  to  ‘  cull  the  secret,’  not  ‘  from 
the  latest  moon,’  but  from  the  brilliant 
orb  of  day  in  the  various  new  fields  of 
thought  and  work  recently  opened  up, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three 
perfectly  distinct  branches.  We  have, 
first,  that  extremely  important  inquiry 
which  has  as  its  result  the  complete  de¬ 
termination  of  the  position  of  everything 
which  happens  on  the  sun.  This,  of 
course,  includes  a  complete  cataloguing 
of  the  spots  on  the  sun  which  have  been 
observed  time  out  of  mind,  and  also  of 
those  solar  prominences  the  means  of 
observing  which  have  not  been  so  long 
within  our  reach.  It  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  these  data  should  be 
accumulated,  more  especially  because  it 
has  been  found  that  both  in  the  case  of 
spots  and  prominences  there  are  distinct 
cycles  which,  in  the  future,  may  not 
only  be  very  much  fuller  of  meaning  to 
us  than  they  seem  to  be  at  present,  but 
may  even  satisfy  the  representatives  of 
the  cut  bono  school  who,  I  suppose,  see 
in  Priam’s  treasure  but  so  many  ounces 
of  gold. 

This  brings  me  to  refer  to  the  second 
branch  of  the  work  ;  and  it  is  this  : — 
These  various  cycles  of  the  spots  and 
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prominences  have  long^  occupied  the  at-  the  chemistry  of  the  sun  as  we  find  al- 
tention  both  of  meteorologists  and  mag-  ready  in  other  branches  of  knowledge 
neticians  ;  and  one  of  the  most  interest-  more  closely  connected  with  the  old  cur¬ 
ing  fields  of  modem  inquiry,  a  field  in  riculum  of  studies,  we  may  be  certain 
which  very  considerable  activity  has  that  the  future  advance  of  our  knowledge 
been  displayed  in  the  last  few  years,  is  of  the  sun  will  be  associated  with  a 
one  which  seeks  to  connect  these  various  future  advance  of  very  many  of  those 
indications  of  changes  in  the  sun  with  very  problems  which  at  the  present  mo- 
changes  in  our  own  atmosphere.  ment  seem  absolutely  disconnected,  and 

The  sun,  of  course,  is  the  only  vari-  indeed  distract  attention,  from  it. 
able  that  we  have.  Taking  the  old  view  I  have,  in  the  present  paper,  to  limit 
of  the  elements,  we  have  fire  represented  myself  to  this  chemical  branch  of  the 
by  our  sun,  variable  if  our  sun  is  vari-  inquiry  ;  and  I  shall  begin  by  referring 
able  ;  earth,  air  and  water,  in  this  planet  to  the  characteristics  of  the  more  recent 
of  ours,  we  must  recognise  as  constants,  work  with  which  I  shall  have  to  deal. 
From  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  Here,  as  in  other  regions  of  physical 
not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  both  and  chemical  inquiry,  advance  depends 
magneticians  and  meteorologists  should  largely  upon  the  improved  methods  which 
have  already  traced  home  to  solar  all  divisions  of  science  are  now  placing  at 
changes  a  great  many  of  the  changes  the  disposal  of  all  others.  Our  knowledge 
with  which  we  are  more  familiar.  This  of  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sun  is  now 
second  line  of  activity  depends  obviously  being  as  much  advanced  by  photography, 
upon  the  work  done  in  the  first,  which  for  instance,  as  that  descriptive  work  of 
records  the  number  (the  increasing  or  which  I  wrote  in  the  first  instance,  which 
decreasing  number)  of  the  spots  and  deals  with  the  chronicling  and  location 
prominences,  and  the  variations  in  the  of  the  various  phenomena,  has,  in  its 
positions  which  these  phenomena  occupy  turn,  been  advanced  by  the  aid  of  pho- 
on  the  surface  of  the  sun.  As  a  result  tography.  The  increased  power  in  this 
of  this  work,  then,  we  shall  have  a  com-  direction  recently  realised  by  Dr.  Jans- 
plete  cataloguing  of  everything  on  the  sen  is  one  which  was  absolutely  un¬ 
sun,  and  a  complete  comparison  of  dreamt  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
everything  which  changes  on  the  sun  now  possible  to  record  every  change 
with  every  meteorological  phenomenon  which  goes  on  on  the  sun  down  to  a 
which  is  changeable  in  our  planet.  Some  region  so  small  that  one  hardly  likes  to 
of  these  comparisons  I  have  already  had  challenge  belief  by  mentioning  it. 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  in  these  Changes  under  one  second  of  angular 
pages  in  conjunction  with  my  friend  Dr.  magnitude  in  the  centre  of  the  sun’s 
Hunter.  disk  can  now  be  faithfully  recorded  and 

When  we  come  to  the  third  branch  of  watched  from  hour  to  hour  ;  in  other 
the  work,  the  newest  parallel  in  the  quiet  words,  changes  in  cloud  regions  ten  miles 
sap  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  square  in  a  body  92,000,000  miles  away 
things  are  not  in  such  a  good  condition,  can  now  be  chronicled. 

The  miners  are  too  few  ;  and  one  of  the  One  of  the  advantages  which  has  come 
objects  of  any  one  who  is  interested  in  from  the  introduction  of  new  apparatus 
this  kind  of  knowledge  at  the  present  has  been  the  |K)ssibility  of  making  maps 
moment  must  be  to  see  if  he  cannot  in-  of  the  solar  lines  and  of  the  metallic 
duce  other  workers  to  come  into  the  lines  which  have  to  be  compared  with 
field.  them  on  a  very  large  scale.  Thanks  to 

The  attempt  to  investigate  the  chem-  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Rutherfurd,  the 
istry  of  the  sun,  independently  even  of  distinguished  American  astronomer,  who 
the  physical  problems  which  are,  and  in-  is  making  the  most  magnificent  diffrac- 
deed  must  be,  connected  with  such  an  tion-gratings  which  the  world  has  ever 
inquiry,  is  an  attempt  almost  to  do  the  seen,  and  who  is  spreading  them  broad- 
impossible  unless  a  very  considerable  cast  among  workers  in  science,  we  have 
amount  of  time  and  a  very  considerable  now  easy  means  of  obtaining  with  inex¬ 
number  of  men  be  engaged  upon  the  pensive  apparatus  a  spectrum  of  the  sun, 
work.  If  we  can  get  as  many  investiga-  and  of  mapping  it  on  such  a  scale  that 
tors  to  take  up  questions  dealing  with  the  fine  line  of  light  which  is  allowed  to 
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come  through  the  slit  is  drawn  out  into  would  have  been  this,  that  the  gaseous 
a  band  or  spectrum  half  a  furlong  long,  spectrum  at  atmospheric  pressure  would 
A  complete  spectrum  on  this  scale,  when  have  given  us  some  of  the  lines  as  thick 
complete  (as  I  hope  it  some  day  will  be,  as  the  sodium-line  was  at  its  thickest  ; 
though  certainly  not  in  our  time),  from  while  on  the  pressure  being  reduced,  the 
the  ultra-violet,  already  mapped  by  Mas-  lines  would  thin. 

cart  and  Cornu,  to  the  ultra-red,  which  In  practice  there  are  very  great  objec- 
has  quite  recently  for  the  first  time  been  tions  to  the  using  of  Geissler  tubes, 
brought  under  our  ken  by  Captain  Ab-  One  very  valid  objection  is  that  the  gas 
ney,  will  be  315  feet  long.  This  is  a  becomes  much  less  luminous  as  its 
considerable  scale  to  apply  to  the  in-  pressure  is  reduced.  The  new  method 
vestigation  of  these  problems  ;  but  recent  which  here  comes  in  and  helps  us  is  ex¬ 
work  has  shown  that,  gigantic  as  the  cellent  in  this  way,  it  enables  much  of 
scale  is,  it  is  really  not  beyond  what  is  the  work  connected  with  gaseous  spectra 
required  for  honest,  patient  work.  to  be  done  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and 

So  much  for  one  of  the  new  tools,  we  get  the  line  down  as  we  choose,  not 
There  are  others  of  recent  application  by  reducing  the  pressure,  but  by  reducing 
which  are  of  very  considerable  impor-  the  quantity  of  any  particular  gas  in  a 
tance.  mixture. 

Suppose,  for  example,  instead  of  in-  If  we  take,  for  instance,  a  spark  in  air 
quiring  into  the  coincidence  of  the  lines  and  observe  its  spectrum,  we  find  the 
of  the  various  metals  with  the  dark  lines  lines  of  the  constituents  of  atmospheric 
in  the  sun’s  spectrum  with  a  view  of  air  considerably  thick  ;  but  if  'we  wish 
seeing  whether  any  particular  metal  exist  to  reduce  the  lines,  say  of  oxygen,  down 
in  the  sun,  we  wish  to  determine  the  to  a  considerable  fineness  so  that  we  can 
coincidence  of  the  lines  due  to  various  photograph  them,  these  should  be  fine, 
gases.  The  method  hitherto  employed  in  order  to  enable  us  to  determine  their 
has  been  to  enclose  the  gases  in  Geissler  absolute  position.  To  accomplish  this, 
tubes,  to  reduce  their  pressure,  and  in  the  spark  is  taken  in  a  glass  vessel  with 
that  way  to  fine  down  the  lines.  The  two  adits  and  one  exit  tube.  If  we  wish 
importance  of  this  apparently  small  matter  to  observe  the  oxygen  lines  fine,  the  ves- 
can  be  very  well  demonstrated  by  an  easy  sel  is  flooded  with  nitrogen  so  that  there 
experiment,  the  point  of  which  is  that,  is  only,  say,  i  per  cent,  of  oxygen  pres- 
if  we  vary  the  density  of  any  vapor,  we  ent,  and  pass  the  current  between  the  en- 
vary  sometimes  to  a  very  considerable  closed  electrodes.  If  we  wish  to  observe 
extent  the  thickness  and  intensity  of  the  nitrogen  lines  fine,  it  is  flooded  with 
lines  observed  in  the  spectrum  of  that  oxygen,  so  that  there  is  only,  say,  i  per 
vapor.  cent,  of  nitrogen  present. 

In  an  article  which  has  recently  ap-  In  this  way,  by  merely  making  an  ad- 
peared  in  Nature,*  I  have  shown  how  a  mixture  in  which  the  gas  to  be  obser\'ed 
Bunsen  burner  which  produces  a  very  hot  is  quantitatively  reduced,  so  that  the 
flame  can  be  constructed  with  two  pieces  line#  which  we  wish  to  investigate  are 
of  glass  tubing.  If  a  piece  of  sodium  be  just  visible  in  their  thinnest  state,  we 
held  in  this  in  an  old  spoon,  and  the  have  a  perfect  means  of  doing  it  without 
flame  be  looked  at  with  a  small  spectro-  any  apparatus  depending  on  the  use  of 
scope,  the  variation  in  the  thickness  of  low  pressures.  A  very  great  simplicity 
the  line  of  sodium  will  be  readily  seen,  of  work  is  thus  introduced. 

Every  change  in  the  quantity  of  the  vapor  A  few  years  ago,  taking  the  work  of 
in  the  flame  varies  to  a  very  considerable  Kirchhoff,  Bunsen,  Angstrdm,  and  Tha- 
extent  the  thickness  of  the  line.  l^n  into  consideration,  and  connecting 

When  we  make  the  sodium-vapor  as  it,  so  far  as  one  could  connect  it,  with 
dense  as  possible,  then  the  line  is  very  those  ideas  in  which  recent  eclipses  have 
thick.  When  we  make  it  much  less  been  so  fruitful,  our  chemical  view  of 
dense,  the  line  becomes  thinner.  If  the  the  sun’s  atmosphere  was  one  something 
spectrum  had  been  a  gas  spectrum,  the  like  this  : — We  had,  let  us  say,  first  of 
exact  equivalent  of  that  experiment  all  an  enormous  shell  of  some  gas,  prob- 

• — - —  ably  lighter  than  hydrogen,  about  which 

•  '  Physical  Science  for  Artists.’  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  because  at 
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present  none  of  it  has  been  found  here. 
Inside  this  we  had  another  shell  of  hy¬ 
drogen  ;  inside  tKis  we  had  another  shell 
of  calcium,  another  of  magnesium,  an¬ 
other  of  sodium,  and  then  a  complex 
shell  which  has  been  called  the  revers¬ 
ing  layer,  in  which  we  got  all  the  metals 
of  the  iron  group  plus  such  other  metals 
as  cadmium,  titanium,  barium,  and  so 
on.  The  solar  atmosphere,  then,  from 
top  to  bottom,  consisted,  it  was  imagin¬ 
ed,  of  a  series  of  shells,  the  shells  being 
due  not  to  the  outside  substance  existing 
only  outside,  but  to  the  outside  sub¬ 
stance  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sun’s  atmosphere,  and  encountering  in 
it,  at  a  certain  height,  another  shell 
which  again  found  another  shell  inside 
it,  and  so  on  ;  so  that  the  composition 
of  the  solar  atmosphere  as  one  went 
down  into  it,  got  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex  ;  nothing  was  left  behind,  but  a 
great  many  things  were  added. 

The  recent  work,  so  far  as  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it,  has  not  in  any  way  up¬ 
set  that  notion  ;  but  what  it  has  done 
has  been  to  add  a  considerable  number 
of  new  elements  to  this  reversing  layer. 
Instead  of  the  solar  atmosphere  consist¬ 
ing  of  about  a  dozen  elements,  it  may,  I 
think,  pretty  definitely  be  considered  as 
consisting  of  about  thirty. 

To  be  more  exact  we  had  : 

Highest’.  ,  Hydrogen. 

Medium  .  .  Magnesium,  calcium,  so¬ 

dium. 

Lowest  .  .  Iipn,  nickel,  manganese, 

chromium,  cobalt,  ba¬ 
rium,  copper,  zinc, 
titanium,  and  alumi¬ 
nium. 

There  is  now  evidence  that  the  lower 
group,  which,  as  I  have  already  said, 
forms  what  is  termed  the  reversing 
layer,  really  consists  of  iron,  nickel, 
manganese,  chromium,  cobalt,  barium, 
copper,  zinc,  titanium,  aluminium, 
strontium,  lead,  cadmium,  potassium,  ce¬ 
rium,  uranium,  vanadium,  palladium, 
tnolybdenum,  indium,  lithium,  rubidium, 
casium,  bismuth,  tin,  lanthanum,  glu- 
cinum,  and  either  or  erbium. 

Those  metals  given  in  italics  represent 
the  more  recent  additions  to  the  list  of 
solar  elements. 

At  present,  therefore,  out  of  the  fifty- 
one  metals  with  which  we  are  acquainted 


here,  more  than  thirty  are  known  to  exist 
in  the  sun  with  more  or  less  certitude. 

Now  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing  that 
although  the  metalloids,  that  is,  bodies 
such  as  carbon,  sulphur,  iodine,  bro¬ 
mine,  and  the  like,  had  ^en  very  dili¬ 
gently  searched  for,  no  evidence  that 
they  existed  mixed  unth  the  metals  in 
these  zones — these  shells — to  which  I 
have  referred  has  been  forthcoming. 

Some  years  ago  evidence  w’as  brought 
forward  of  the  possible  existence  of  the 
metalloids  as  a  group  outside  the  metals  ; 
and  the  evidence  for  this  suggestion  was 
of  the  following  nature  : — Independently 
of  any  questions  connected  with  solar 
physics,  all  students  of  science  now,  I 
think,  agree  that  the  vapors  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  elementary  bodies  exist  in  different 
molecular  states  ;  if  these  different  mo¬ 
lecular  states  are  studied,  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope,  perfectly  different 
spectroscopic  phenomena  present  them¬ 
selves.  If  we  use  a  large  induction  coil 
for  instance,  w’e  can  drive  every  chemi¬ 
cal  substance  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  including  carbon  and  silicon, 
into  a  molecular  grouping  which  gives 
us  what  is  called  a  line  spectrum,  the 
spectrum  with  which  we  are  made  familiar 
when  we  use  metals  or  salts  of  metals  in 
the  electric  arc. 

If,  however,  other  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled,  if  these  bodies  are  not  so  roughly 
handled — if,  in  other  words,  we  employ 
a  lower  degree  of  heat,  or  if  w'e  use  elec¬ 
tricity  so  that  we  get  quantity  instead  of 
tension,  then  these  line-spectra  die  away 
altogether,  and  we  have  a  spectrum,  so 
qall^,  of  channelled-spaces  or  flutings, 
built  up  of  fine  lines,  the  distances  be¬ 
tween  which  are  perfectly  regular. 

Now  while  we  got  the  thirty-three 
metals  to  give  us  line-spiectra,  the  only 
evidence  (very  doubtful  evidence)  of  the 
existence  of  the  metalloids  in  the  sun  at 
all  depended  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  case 
of  iodine  and  chlorine,  some  of  the 
channelled-space  indications  given  in 
their  spectra  at  a  very  low  temperature 
were  thought  to  be  traced  among  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun. 

It  is  four  years  ago  since  evidence  was 
gathered  of  a  more  conclusive  kind  in 
the  case  of  carbon.  The  bright  flutings 
due  to  carbon- vapor  in  the  ultra-violet 
have  their  exact  equivalents  among  the 
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Fraunhofer  lines.  This  is  the  best  es-  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  would  scarcely 
tablished  piece  of  evidence,  so  far  as  I  be  visible  at  all  on  the  photographic 
know,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  we  plate.  If,  however,  we  pass  from  the 
have  truly  some  of  the  metalloids  pres-  tension  of  the  arc  to  the  tension  which  is 
ent  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  by  the  obtainable  with  the  use  of  a  very  large 
coincidence  of  their  spectra  with  the  coil,  then  we  can  exactly  equivalent  the 
Fraunhofer  lines.  Further,  carbon,  at  spectrum  which  we  get  artificially  with 
all  events,  we  can  now  say  with  great  the  spectrum  with  which  the  sun  pre¬ 
probability,  exists  under  such  conditions  sents  us’  naturally  ;  and  the  more  we  in- 
that  its  molecular  structure  is  very  much  crease  the  tension — the  larger  the  coil, 
more  complex  than  that  of  the  metals  in  and  the  larger  the  jar  we  employ  up  to  a 
the  reversing  layer,  and  therefore  it  ex-  certain  point — the  more  can  we  make  our 
ists,  probably  withdrawn  from  the  exces-  terrestrial  calcium  vibrate  in  harmony,  so 
sive  heat  of  the  lower  region  occupied  by  to  speak,  with  the  calcium  which  exists 
the  reversing  layer,  which  is  competent,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun. 
as  we  know  from  other  considerations,  This  gives  us  some  very  precious 
to  drive  even  carbon  and  silicon  into  the  knowledge.  We  know  that  to  get  things 
extremest  stage  of  dissociation,  suppos-  into  harmony,  as  I  said  before,  we  must 
ing  carbon  and  silicon  to  be  there.  employ  a  large  induction-coil ;  and  we 

The  train  of  reasoning  which  enables  know,  again,  that  if  we  do  employ  a 
us  to  suggest  that  such  a  temperature  large  induction-coil,  all  the  beautifpl 
must  exist  in  such  and  such  a  region  of  flutings  in  the  carbon-spectrum  disappear 
the  solar  atmosphere,  depends,  in  the  utterly  ;  that  kind  of  carbon  is  no  longer 
main,  upon  questions  raised  by  the  dif-  present  in  the  reaction  ;  instead  of  them 
ferences  between  the  spectra  of  certain  •  we  have  a  kind  of  carlx>n  which  is  only 
bodies  in  the  sun  and  in  our  laboratories,  competent  to  give  us  bright  lines  ;  and 
If,  for  instance,  one  wishes  to  observe  we  know  that  those  bright  lines  do  not 
the  coincidence  between,  let  us  say,  iron  exist  reversed  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
and  the  sun,  iron  is  placed  in  the  electric  sun,  though  the  channelled-spaces  do. 
lamp  ;  the  spectrum  of  the  light  of  its  Hence  we  assume  the  carbon  to  lie  in  a 
vapor  is  photographed  :  above  this  cooler  and  therefore  higher  region, 
spectrum  on  the  same  plate  the  spectrum 

of  the  sun  is  also  photographed  ;  and.  In  what  I  have  written  up  to  this 
as  a  rule  (I  say  as  a  rule,  but  this  is  not  point  (and  I  have  just  touched  slightly 
absolute  even  in  the  case  of  such  metals  on  the  physical  side  of  the  work,  because 
as  iron),  the  intensity  of  the  iron-lines  I  believe  that  in  the  future  it  will  be 
which  we  get  from  the  iron  vapor  in  most  rich  in  teachings  of  the  kind  I  have 
our  laboratories  is  equivalented  by  the  indicated),  I  have  dealt  solely  with  the 
intensity  of  the  so-called  iron-lines  which  Fraunhofer — that  is  the  dark — lines  in 
we  assume  we  observe  in  the  spectrum  the  solar  spectrum.  Now  it  is  knowl- 
of  the  sun.  edge  ten  years  old,  that  if  we  observe 

That  is  the  great  argument,  in  fact,  the  solar  spectrum  with  that  consider- 
for  the  existence  of  iron  in  the  sun.  able  dispersion  which  is  now  imperative 
But  when  we  leave  the  iron  group  of  if  we  are  to  do  much  good  with  it,  there 
metals,  we  hnd  others  in  which  this  co-  are  bright  lines  in  the  ordinary  solar 
incidence,  this  great  similarity  of  inten-  spectrum  side  by  side  with  the  dark 
sity  from  one  end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  ones. 

other,  is  considerably  changed.  We  get  In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Royal 
in  the  case  of  calcium  very  thick  lines  Society  in  1868,  attention  was  drawn  to 
corresponding  with  very  thin  lines  in  the  these  bright  regions  in  the  ordinary 
sun,  and  we  get  thin  lines  of  calcium  spectrum,  and  the  position  of  certain 
corresponding  with  very  thick  lines  in  bright  lines  was  stated.  These  bright 
the  sun.  In  fact,  the  two  thickest  lines  lines  have  since  been  rediscovered  both 
which  have  already  been  mapped  in  the  by  Hennessy  and  Cornu.  I  will  here 
spectrum  of  the  sun  are  lines  due  to  cal-  call  especial  attention  to  one  line,  be- 
.  cium.  If  we  photograph  the  spectrum  cause  the  requisite  amount  of  dispersion 

'  of  calcium  with  a  very  weak  arc  in  an  is  now  so  generally  available  that  any 

I  electric  lamp,  the  lines  most  obvious  in  one,  whenever  the  sun  shines,  may  turn 
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to  b,  the  triple  dark  line  in  the  green  part 
of  the  spectrum,  and  see  that  bright  line 
for  himself.  It  will  be  found  just  as 
much  outside  the  fourth  line  of  b  as  the 
third  is  on  the  other  side  of  it.  This 
bright  line,  lying  in  the  most  visible  part 
of  the  spectrum,  is  exactly  similar  to 
many  others,  some  of  them  in  the  yellow 
and  some  of  them  in  the  red.  A  careful 
list  of  these  lines  was  made  by  myself 
some  years  ago  ;  and,  I  am  sor^  to  say, 
the  list  was  unfortunately  left  in  a  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Railway  carriage  by  one  of 
my  assistants  ;  at  all  events,  enough  was 
said  in  this  and  other  countries  about 
these  bright  lines  in  the  years  1869  and 
1870  to  have  given  rise,  at  all  events,  to 
the  hop)e  that  any  one  interested  in  solar 
physics  would  be  perfectly  familiar  with 
them.  Among  other  matters  which 
called  attention  to  the  fact  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  was  a  correspondence  which  took 
place  in  the  Comptes  Rtndus  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  Paris  between  Father 
Secchi  and  another  observer  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  solar  spots. 

I  have  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  a 
large  dispersion  is  requisite  to  see  these 
bright  lines,  because  with  a  small  disper¬ 
sion  bright  regions  of  the  sun  are  very 
apparent.  These,  however,  are  due  to 
the  absence  of  fine  lines  ;  and,  indeed, 
if  one  observes  the  solar  spectrum  with 
considerable  dispersion  through  a  cloud 
which  prevents  the  fine  lines  being  seen, 
then  there  is  a  very  considerable  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  intensity  of  some  parts  of  the 
spectrum,  and  a  considerable  relative  in¬ 
crease  irt  others,  where  these  very  fine 
lines  are  present  and  absent  respectively. 
When,  however,  considerable  dispersion 
is  employed  and  photography  is  brought 
into  play,  if  precautions  be  taken  to  give 
sufficient  exposure,  these  bright  regions, 
as  opposed  to  the  bright  lines,  entirely 
disappear. 

During  the  course  of  last  year  Dr. 
Draper,  of  New  York,  published  the  first 
results  of  a  research  which  he  has  under¬ 
taken,  going  over  very  much  the  same 
ground  with  regard  to  the  metalloids  as 
had  been  gone  over  in  this  country  with 
regard  to  the  metals.  Dr.  Draper,  who 
has  long  been  known  as  an  earnest  stu¬ 
dent  of  science,  approached  this  subject 
with  a  wealth  of  instrumental  means  al¬ 
most  beyond  precedent ;  and  his  well- 
known  skill  and  assiduity  enabled  him  to 


accumulate  facts  of  the  very  greatest  im¬ 
portance  in  the  course  of  the  two  or 
three  years  during  which  his  work  was 
carried  on.  I  am  most  anxious  to  make 
these  preliminary  remarks,  and  to  state 
my  very  highest  respect  for  Dr.  Draper, 
because  in  going  over  his  work  I  find 
that  some  of  his  results  are,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  open  to  doubt.  Dr.  Draper,  in  the 
first  instance,  apparently  unaware  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  published  with 
regard  to  them,  announces  the  discovery 
of  the  bright  lines  already  referred  to,  and, 
more  than  this,  he  bases  a  new  theory  of 
the  solar  constitution  upon  them.  It  is 
by  no  means  as  a  stickler  for  priority 
that  I  regard  this  as  a  very  great  pity  ; 
but  because  I  think  that  if  the  very  con¬ 
siderable  literature  touching  these  bright 
lines — the  papers  by  Young,  Cornu, 
Hennessy,  Secchi,  and  others — had  been 
before  Dr.  Draper  when  his  memoir  was 
written,  the  necessity  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  theory  of  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum,  which  doubtless  cost  him  very 
considerable  thought,  would  probably 
have  been  less  obvious.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  the  first  lines  recorded  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  chromosphere  in 
1868  raised  the  whole  question,  because 
there  was  no  dark  Fraunhofer  line  cor- 
resp)onding  with  it  in  the  ordinary  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  sun. 

Before  I  proceed  further  it  will  be 
best  to  give  some  extracts  from  Dr. 
Draper’s  memoir.  He  writes  : 

Oxygen  discloses  itself  by  bright  lines  or  bands 
in  the  solar  sfectrum  and  does  not  give  dark  ab¬ 
sorption  lines  like  the  metals.  We  must  there¬ 
fore  change  our  theory  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
and  no  longer  regard  it  merely  as  a  continuous 
spectrum  with  certain  rays  abrorbed  by  a  layer 
of  ignited  metallic  vapors,  but  as  having  also 
bright  lines  and  bands  superposed  on  the  back¬ 
ground  of  continuous  spectrum.  Such  a  con¬ 
ception  not  only  opens  the  way  to  the  discovery 
of  others  of  the  non-metals,  sulphur,  phospho¬ 
rus,  selenium,  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluor¬ 
ine,  carbon.  Sic.,  bpt  also  may  account  for 
some  of  the  so-called  dark  lines,  by  regarding 
them  as  intervals  between  bright  lines.  It  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  in  speaking  of  the 
solar  spectrum  here,  I  do  not  mean  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  any  limited  area  upon  the  disc  or  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  sun,  but  the  spectrum  *of  light  from 
the  whole  disc.  I  have  not  used  an  image  of  the 
sun  upon  the  slit  of  the  spectroscope,  but  have 
employed  the  beam  reflected  from  the  flat  mir¬ 
ror  of  the  heliostat  without  any  condenser. 

The  photograph  of  the  solar  spectrum 
which  accompanies  Dr.  Draper’s  paper 
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contains  a  spectrum  of  the  sun  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  air  and  also  some 
of  the  lines  of  iron  and  aluminium. 
The  photograph  itself  is  absolutely  free 
from  handwork  or  retouching.  It  is,  as 
Dr.  Drape*  points  out,  difficult  to  bring 
out  in  a  single  photograph  the  best 
points  of  these  various  substances. 

There  are  so  many  variables  among  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  conspire  for  the  production  of  a 
spectrum  that  many  photographs  must  be  taken 
to  exhaust  the  best  combinations.  The  pres¬ 
sure'  of  the  gas,  the  strength  of  the  original 
current,  the  number  of  Leyden  jars,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  and  nature  of  the  terminals,  the  number 
of  sparks  per  minute,  and  the  duration  of  the 
interruption  in  each  spark,  are  examples  of 
these  variables. 

Still,  in  the  particular  photograph 
placed  in  evidence.  Dr.  Draper  is  of 
opinion  that 

No  close  observation  is  needed  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  even  the  most  casual  observer  that 
the  oxygen  lines  are  found  in  the  sun  as  bright 
lines,  while  the  iron-lines  have  dark  represen¬ 
tatives. 

And  he  gives  a  list  of  many  such  coinci¬ 
dences. 

In  order  to  be  certain  that  a  line  be¬ 
longs  to  oxygen.  Dr.  Draper  has  com¬ 
pared,  under  various  pressures,  the 
spectra  of  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  cyanogen.  Where  these 
gases  were  in  PlUcker’s  tubes  a  double 
series  of  photographs  has  been  needed, 
one  set  taken  with  and  the  other  without 
Leyden  jars. 

To  account  for  this  wonderful  discov¬ 
ery  coming  so  late,  it  is  urged  that — 

The  bright  lines  of  oxygen  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  solar  disc  have  not  been  hitherto  per¬ 
ceived,  probably  from  the  fact  that  in  eye-ob¬ 
servation  bright  lines  on  a  less  bright  back¬ 
ground  do  not  make  the  impression  on  the 
mind  that  dark  lines  do.  When  attention  is 
called  to  their  presence  they  are  readily 
enough  seen,  even  without  the  aid  of  a  refer¬ 
ence  spectrum.  The  photograph,  however, 
brings  them  into  a  greater  prominence. 

Dr.  Draper  then  passes  from  facts  to 
theory. 

From  purely  theoretical  considerations  de¬ 
rived  from  terrestrial  chemistry  and  the  nebu¬ 
lar  hypothesis,  the  presence  of  oxygen  in  the 
sun  might  have  been  strongly  su^>ected,  for 
this  element  is  currently  stated  to  form  eight- 
ninths  of  the  water  of  the  globe,  one-third  of 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  one-fifth  of  the  air, 
and  should  therefore  probably  be  a  large  con¬ 
stituent  of  every  member  of  the  solar  system. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  discovery  of  oxygen, 
and  probably  other  non-metals  in  the  sun, 
gives  increas^  strength  to  the  nebular  hypothe¬ 
sis,  because  to  many  persons  the  absence  of 
this  important  group  has  presented  a  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  rather  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  ignited  gas  in  the  solar  envelope 
should  not  be  indicated  by  dark  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  and  should  appear  not  to  act 
under  the  law,  ‘  A  gas  when  ignited  absorbs 
rays  of  the  same  refrangibility  as  those  it 
emits.’  But  in  fact  the  substances  hitherto  in¬ 
vestigated  in  the  sun  are  really  metallic  va¬ 
pors,  hydrogen  probably  coming  under  that 
rule.  The  non-metals  obviously  may  behave 
differently.  It  is  easy  to  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  such  behavior,  and  it  may  be  suggested 
that  the  reason  of  the  non-appearance  of  a 
dark  line  may  be  that  the  intensity  of  the  light 
from  a  great  thickness  of  ignited  oxygen  over¬ 
powers  the  effect  of  the  photosphere  just  as  if  a 
person  were  to  look  at  a  candle  flame  through 
a  yard  thickness  of  ignited  sodium  vapor,  he 
would  only  see  bright  sodium  lines,  and  no 
dark  absorption  lines.  Of  course,  such  an  ex¬ 
planation  would  necessitate  the  hypothesis  that 
ignited  gases  such  as  oxygen  give  forth  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  proportion  of  the  solar  light.  In 
the  outburst  of  T  Coronc  Huggins  showed 
that  hydiogen  could  give  bright  lines  on  a 
background  of  spectrum  analogous  to  that  of 
the  sun. 

However  all  that  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  substances  other  than  oxy¬ 
gen  in  the  sun  which  are  only  indicated  by 
bright  lines.  Attention  may  called  to  the 
bright  bands  near  G,  from  wave-lengths  4307  to 
4337,  which  are  only  partly  accounted  for  by 
oxygen.  Farther  investigation  in  the  direction 
1  have  thus  far  pursued  will  lead  to  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  other  elements  in  the  sun,  but  it  is  not 
proper  to  conceal  the  principle  on  which  such 
researches  are  to  be  conducted  for  the  sake  of 
personal  advantage.  It  is  also  probable  that 
this  research  may  furnish  the  key  to  the  enigma 
of  the  D»  or  Helium  line,  and  the  1474  K  or  Co¬ 
rona  line.  The  case  of  the  D|  line  strengthens 
the  argument  in  favor  of  the  apparent  exemp¬ 
tion  of  certain  substances  from  the  common 
law  of  the  relation  of  emission  and  absorption, 
for  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  an  ignited  gas  in  the  chromosphere  giving 
this  line,  there  is  no  corresponding  dark  line  in 
the  spectrum  of  the  solar  disc. 

If  these  observations  of  Dr.  Draper 
are  endorsed,  it  is  impossible  to  overrate 
their  importance,  and  those  studies 
which  teach  us  what  the  sun  is  made  of 
will  be  considerably  advanced.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Not  only  will  our  present 
views  of  the  distribution  of  the  various 
elemental  substances  in  the  sun’s  atmos¬ 
phere  be  entirely  bouleversed,  but,  as  may 
have  been  gathered  from  the  last  quota¬ 
tions,  a  good  deal  of  physical  theory  will 
have  to  go  overboard  also. 

The  existence  of  oxygen  in  the  sun 
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has  hitherto  been  negatived,  because 
there  was  no  correspondence  between  its 
bright  lines  and  the  dark  ones  on  the 
solar  spectrum.  Dr.  Draper  not  only 
turns  the  tables  upon  us,  but  suggests 
that  there  is  one  law  of  absorption  for 
metals,  another  for  metalloids.  In  the 
case  of  most  of  the  molecular  stages  of 
the  metalloids  this  certainly  is  not  true, 
for  the  absorption  phenomena  of  iodine, 
chlorine,  sulphur,  &c.,  are  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  whole  range  of 
spectrum  analysis. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  Dr.  Draper 
has  never  read,  or  has  forgotten,  what 
has  been  long  written  on  the  most  proba¬ 
ble  position  of  the  metalloids  in  the 
solar  economy — that  is,  above  (outside) 
the  metals,  exactly  where,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  shown,  carbon  in  all  probability 
has  been  found. 

But  my  objections  do  not  rest  on  pure 
theory.  I  have  gone  over  the  ground  as 
completely  as  I  have  been  able,  and  as  a 
result,  I  wish  to  point  out  with  regard  to 
this  work  of  Dr.  Draper’s,  that  the  pho¬ 
tograph  in  which  these  comparisons  with 
the  oxygen-lines  have  been  made  is  not 
one  which  is  competent  to  settle  such  an 
extremely  important  question.*  Sec¬ 
ondly,  I  do  not  find  the  coincidences 
between  bright  solar  lines  and  oxygen¬ 
lines  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  with 
which  I  am  most  familiar,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  no  bright  lines  in  this  por- 


•  The  spectrum  between  the  more  marked 
lines  suggests  ribbed  structure  ;  hence  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  whether  the  photograph  was 
taken  by  means  of  one  of  the  silver-on-glass 
^tings  made  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd.  I  find  that 
in  these,  in  consequence  of  the  grating  being 
ruled  on  the  back  surface  of  the  glass  and 
the  double  transmission  of  the  light  through  the 
plate,  there  is  a  considerable  formation  of  Tal¬ 
bot  bands,  and  the  solar  spectrum  is  in  some 
regions  entirely  hidden  and  absolutely  trans¬ 
formed.  Lines  are  made  to  disappear  ;  lines 
are  apparently  produced,  so  that  if  one  com¬ 
pares  a  part  of  the  spectrum  taken  with  one  of 
these  silver-on-glass  gratings  with  an  ordinary 
refri^tion-spectrum,  the  greatest  precaution  is 
requisite.  Indeed,  I  think  that  I  am  not  going 
beyond  the  mark  when  I  say  that  the  positions 
of  all  lines  below  the  third  or  fourth  order  of 
intensity  must  be  received  with  very  great  cau¬ 
tion  indeed  when  these  gratings  are  employed. 
So  much  is  this  recognised  by  Mr.  Rutherfurd 
himself,  that  he  is  now  generously  distributing 
gratings  containing  the  same  number  of  lines 
to  the  inch  (17,300,  or  something  like  that)  en¬ 
graved  on  speculum-metal,  in  order  that  these 
defects  may  be  obviated. 


tion  of  the  spectrum,  either  visible  to 
the  eye  or  in  a  perfect  photograph.  Mr. 
Rutherfurd’s  magnificently  perfect  spec¬ 
trum,  going  nearly  the  whole  length 
from  O  to  E,  embraces  the  region  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  photograph  Dr.  Dra¬ 
per’s.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  a  large 
part  of  this  region  line  for  line,  and  in 
no  case  have  I  found  any  true  bright 
line  in  the  sun  whatever  coincident  with 
any  line  of  oxygen  whatever.  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  gone  over  the  ground  in 
the  ultra-violet  ;  but  it  will  appear  to 
me  very  surprising  indeed  if,  when  we 
go  further,  and  include  the  H  and  K 
lines.  Dr.  Draper  will  find  any  coinci¬ 
dences  with  bright  lines  of  the  sun  even 
there  ;  because  when  perfect  instrument¬ 
al  conditions  are  brought  into  play,  no 
bright  line  whatever  exists  in  that  part 
of  the  solar  spectrum,  so  far,  at  all 
events,  as  my  observations  extend.  The 
bright  line  recorded  by  Cornu  exists  out¬ 
side  K. 

There  is  an  experiment  which  any 
one  who  possesses  a  spectroscope  with 
three  or  four  prisms  can  make  for  him¬ 
self.  Throw  the  sunlight  on  to  the  slit  so 
that  the  solar  spectrum  may  be  visible. 
Observe  the  green  part.  Take  the  spark 
in  air  in  an  apparatus  of  the  kind  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  flood  the 
air  with  nitrogen,  and  in  the  field  of 
view  which  includes  and  therefore  one 
of  the  most  marked  bright  lines  in  the 
solar  spectrum  itself,  you  will  find  in  the 
same  region  of  the  spectrum  three  or 
four  undoubted  lines  of  oxygen.  I  have 
made  that  experiment,  which  is  quite 
simple  one,  and  I  find  no  coincidences 
in  this  part  of  the  spectrum  between  the 
oxygen  lines  and  the  undoubted  bright 
line. 

I  do  not  say  that  Dr.  Draper’s  alleged 
discovery  is  no  discovery  at  all  ;  I  say, 
and  1  think  it  is  my  duty  to  say  it,  as  I 
have  been  occupied  in  very  allied  work 
for  some  considerable  time,  that  I  do 
not  hold  it  to  be  established.  Dr.  Dra¬ 
per  must  produce  a  better  photograph 
and  must  prove  his  point  for  the  visible 
spectrum  ^fore  his  discovery  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Draper,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulties  he  will  have  to 
encounter,  will  carefully  attempt  this  ; 
and  I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  the  first 
to  hail  what  I  have  here  written  with  the 
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extremest  satisfaction  ;  because  his  de¬ 
sire,  I  am  sure,  is  the  desire  of  every 
true  man  of  science,  that  the  truth 
should  prevail. 

In  any  case  Dr.  Drap)er  has  begun 
work  in  a  branch  of  the  chemical  inquiry 
into  solar  matters  which,  up  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  sadly  ne¬ 
glected. 

The  true  composition  of  the  sun  will 
never  be  ascertained  till  the  metalloids 
have  been  brought  to  the  test  as  the 
metals  have  been.  The  reason  I  have 
considered  Dr.  Draper’s  view  at  such 
length  is  that  this  is  the  first  serious  and 
prolonged  attempt  of  the  kind.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  question  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  raise  will  be  soon 
settled  ;  and,  whatever  the  result,  our 
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knowledge  of  what  the  sun  is  made  of  is 
certain  to  gain  by  the  process. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words.  So 
far  as  our  uncontested  knowledge  goes 
the  sun  is  chiefly  made  of  metal,  and  on 
this  account  is  strangely  different  from 
the  crust  of  our  earth  in  which  the  metals 
are  in  a  large  minority. 

Surely  it  is  very  wonderful  that  we 
should  have  ever  been  able  to  acquire 
this  little  item  of  knowledge,  and  I  feel 
that  the  subsequent  work  which  sooner 
or  later  will  be  undertaken  to  explain 
this  anomaly  will  land  us  in  a  very 
dream-land  of  science.  It  will  be  found 
that  we  poor  nineteenth  century  toilers 
and  moilers  were  but  engaged  upon  the 
white  chamber  and  not  upon  the  Treas¬ 
ury  at  all  ! — The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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BY  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

O  SWEETNESS  that  can  never  more  return  ! 

Thou  art  passed  out  of  life, — and  whither  flown  ? 
The  hard-pruned  bough  may  heal,  and  sprout  anew. 
And  some  light  hearts  may  all  too  quickly  learn 
To  spare  the  brave,  and  live  without  the  true. 

But  as  some  painter  that  yet  seeks  in  vain 
The  long-wooed  color  for  his  hungry  eye. 

And  dreams  it  woven  on  some  foreign  loom. 

To  wake  and  And  it  missing  ’neath  his  sky, 

So  have  we  "lost  a  glory  to  the  tomb. 

Spring  shall  come  round,  and  all  her  sounds  be  dear. 
And  sweet  her  lips  with  all  ambrosial  dew. 

The  wooing  sun  shall  set  earth’s  heart  astir. 

And  she  rejoice,  and  we  have  rapture  too. 

But  one  hushed  chord  shall  no  more  answer  her. 

Out  of  life’s  sunny  woof  one  thread  is  drawn. 

Death’s  face  hath  bleached  for  us  her  fairest  dye  ; 
One  flower  that  bloomed  is  fallen, — later  flower 
Will  never  shine  as  sweet  against  our  sky. 

Fill  this  blank  place,  that  fragrant  scent  restore. 

Ah,  painter  !  take  thy  brush,  for  life  is  short, 

A«d  use  the  colors  left  thee — they  are  fair — 

But  carry  still  the  hunger  at  thine  heart 
For  that  which  is  not  there. 

Henceforth,  upon  thy  palette  and  my  life 
One  unfllled  place  lies  bare. 


—  The  Spectator. 
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I  AM  never  in  a  humbler,  or,  there¬ 
fore,  let  us  hope,  in  a  healthier  frame  of 
mind,  than  when  standing  before  a  great 
landscape — a  Claude,  a  Turner,  or  a 
David  Cox.  In  a  purely  vulgar  and 
Philistine  sense,  I  rather  "  like  pic¬ 
tures.”  My  taste,  it  is  true,  is  grovel¬ 
ling.  I  am  afraid  that  I  enjoy  Hogarth 
a  good  deal  more  than  Botticelli ;  and 
that  I  am  apt  to  be  extremely  puzzled 
by  the  more  subtle  and  mystical  forms 
of  art,  evanescent  graces  and  recondite 
harmonies.  I  like  to  have  a  plain,  intel¬ 
ligible,  downright  mortal  in  familiar 
forms,  as  tangible  as  a  proposition  in 
Adam  Smith.  I  would,  therefore,  no 
more  attempt  to  criticise  pictures  than 
a  deaf  man  should  talk  about  music. 
Still  I  sometimes  examine  my  own  feel¬ 
ings  as  a  man  of  science  may  derive  true 
knowledge  even  from  the  humblest  ob¬ 
jects  ;  and  I  have  occasionally  asked 
myself  why  should  I  suffer  from  this  si>e- 
cial  insensibility  to  landscape  ?  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  love  a  stretch  of  blue  sea 
or  misty  hillside  as  well  as  my  neighbors, 
and  yet  when  I  see  them  on  the  canvas 
of  the  greatest  artists,  I  remain  obsti¬ 
nately  unmoved.  I  can  see  that  the  por¬ 
trait  is  like  the  original ;  but  it  does  not 
rouse  within  me  the  faintest  shadow  of 
the  pleasure  which  the  original  gives. 

In  truth,  the  explanation  is  not  far  to 
seek.  An  artist  can  so  incarnate  his 
emotions  in  a  picture  of  human  interest 
that  they  become  intelligible  even  to  the 
stupid.  It  is  not  easy  so  to  project  them 
into  a  lifeless  object,  as  to  pierce  the 
thick  hide  of  inartistic  natures.  A  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  may  incline 
even  a  rough  peasant  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  because  the  artist's  spirit  of  vene¬ 
ration  is  easily  transmitted  through  a 
symbol  which  for  many  centuries  has 
been  associated  with  a  special  religious 
sentiment.  The  spectator  knows  at 
once  how  he  ought  to  feel,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  work  harmonises,  with  the  ap¬ 
propriate  emotion.  And  so,  when  a 
sculptor  reveals  a  new  ideal  of  perfect 
grace,  or  a  portrait-painter  gives  the  es¬ 
sence  of  a  character,  or  a  painter  of  in¬ 
cident  shows  the  dramatic  play  of  pas¬ 
sion,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  at  least  his  general  drift.  I  know 
the  meaning  of  every  face  and  figure  in 


Hogarth’s  Marriage  h  la  Mode,  as  well 
as  I  know  the  meaning  of  every  sen¬ 
tence  in  Tom  /ones,  and  Reynolds’  por¬ 
trait  of  Johnson  seems  to  tell  me  as 
much  about  the  lexicographer  as  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  Boswell.  There  remain  indeed 
many  curious  puzzles  as  to  the  precise 
means  by  which  the  purpose  is  effected  ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  the 
hairbreadth  difference  in  the  curve  of  a 
lip,  or  a  minute  variation  in  the  shading 
of  an  eye,  should  modify  our  views  of 
the  characters  behind  ;  but  at  least  we 
can  see  why,  in  such  cases,  the  painter 
and  the  spectator  should  come  into  rela¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  They  talk  the 
same  language  ;  they  have  a  common 
understanding  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
mind  from  outward  form  ;  the  spectator 
may  catch  the  contagion  of  awe,  rever¬ 
ence,  love  of  beauty,  or  vivid  interest  in 
human  passion,  because  those  emotions 
can  be  woven  into  the  very  tissue  of  the 
artist’s  canvas. 

But  how  can  this  be  done  in  the  case 
of  landscape  ?  Nature,  in  fact,  is  above 
all  things  indifferent.  It  is  a  vast  mir¬ 
ror  which  reflects  every  possible  mood  ; 
and,  not  only  so,  but  a  mirror,  every 
part  of  which  may  reflect  every  mood. 
It  assimilates  itself  with  strange  facility 
with  all  our  feelings.  It  looks  on  with 
superlative  calmness  at  every  incident  of 
human  life,  at  our  joys  and  sorrows,  at 
festivals  or  carnage,  the  tumultuous  ex¬ 
citement  of  crowds,  and  the  lonely  suf¬ 
ferings  of  hermits.  The  strange  impassi¬ 
bility  has  an  ambiguous  effect.  Some¬ 
times  we  fix  a  private  interpretation  up¬ 
on  the  writing  of  nature.  The  observer 
is  moved  .by  a  sense  of  outward  sympa¬ 
thy  because  the  scenery  brings  back  the 
memory  of  former  sentiment.  That  is 
a  frequent  moral  with  Wordsworth,  as 
in  the  exquisite  lines — 

My  eyes  are  dim  with  childish  tears. 

My  heart  is  idly  stirred  ; 

For  the  same  sound  is  in  my  ears, 

Which  in  those  days  1  heard. 

And  so,  in  the  companion  poem,  old 
Matthew  is  moved  by  the  recollection  of 
his  lost  child  by  the  sight  of  a  cloud — 

Yon  cloud  with  that  long  purple  cleft 
Brings  fresh  into  my  mind 

A  day  like  this,  which  I  have  left 
Full  thirty  years  behind. 
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It  is  the  strange  mixture  of  change  and  with  the  most  prevailing  mood,  whatever 
eternity  ;  the  everlasting  flux  of  all  it  may  be  ;  and  therefore  turn  one  side 
things,  everlastingly  bringing  back  the  to  the  optimist  and  the  reverse  to  the 
same  forms.  The  cloud  does  not  remain  pessimist.  And  still  more  we  may  asso- 
fixed  for  one  instant ;  it  is  the  very  ciate  our  own  private  sentiments,  vary- 
symbol  of  change  ;  and  yet  the  old  cloud  ing  indefinitely  and  capriciously,  with 
seems  to  revive  when  the  life,  which  had  any  s|>ecial  phase  of  external  nature, 
seemed  so  full  and  incapable  of  extinc-  The  deeper  meaning,  if  it  has  one,  is 
tion,  has  vanished  like  the  most  evanes-  blurred  or  quite  obliterated  by  some 
cent  wreath  of  mist.  What  perishes  petty  sentiment  of  our  own.  Emily 
lives  ;  and  what  lives,  perishes.  For  Bronte  seems  to  have  loved  the  York- 
Wordsworth,  this  is  comforting,  because  shire  moors  because  to  her  they  repre- 
it  seems  like  a  pledge  for  the  eternity  of  sented  liberty  and  escape  from  uncon- 
the  old  tender  emotion.  It  can  be  re-  genial  surroundings  of  her  daily  life, 
called  to  life  when  apparently  lost  for  ^mike,  we  may  fancy,  if  he  had  grown 
ever.  To  Byron  things  show  their  re-  up  to  manhood,  w’ould  have  loathed 
verse  side.  Nature  is  impassible  and  Yorkshire  as  the  predestined  site  of 
therefore  misanthropic.  The  Waterloo  Dotheboys  Hall.  Whole  districts  be- 
com  springing  up  in  the  autumn  suggests  came  flavored  by  an  amalgam  of  associa- 
that  carnage  has  no  meaning  for  nature,  tions  formed  in  the  regions  of  the  mind 
except  as  providing  a  certain  quantity  of  which  lie  below  the  current  of  our  con- 
manure.  The  anguish  of  thousands  of  scious  life.  I  can  partly  account  for  my 
human  beings  makes  no  more  difference  unpleasant  impression  of  one  of  the  no- 
to  it  than  the  destruction  of  millions  of  blest  pieces  of  scenery  in  the  world  be- 
insects.  A  similar  reflection  is  expressed  cause  it  has  got  mixed  up  in  memory 
with  far  more  poetic  force  (for  Byron’s  with  a  cross-fire  of  tobacco-juice  squirted 
misanthropy  is  a  little  faded),  by  Mr.  from  human  mouths  to  the  immediate 
Carlyle.  Speaking  of  the  horrors  of  a  neighborhood  of  my  boots.  I  am  una- 
scene  in  the  French  Revolution,  he  ex-  ble  to  say  distinctly  why  the  Strand 
claims  : — “  O  evening  sun  of  July,  how,  should  have  a  touch  of  romance  for  me 
at  this  hour,  thy  beams  fall  slant  on  reap-  and  Oxford  Street  be  the  incarnation  of 
ers  amid  peaceful  woody  fields  ;  on  old  dreary  commonplace,  because  the  feeling 
women  spinning  in  cottages  ;  on  ships  was  formed  in  days  before  conscious  re- 
far  out  in  the  silent  main  ;  on  balls  at  flection  had  begun.  Of  all  views  that  I 
the  Orangerie  at  Versailles,  where  high-  have  seen  on  land  and  ocean  none  is 
rouged  dames  of  the  palace  are  even  now  more  impressive  than  a  London  sunset  as 
dancing  with  double-jacketed  Hussar  I  have  seen  it  from  Hyde  Park,  when  a 
officers — and  also  on  this  roaring  hell-  huge  mass  of  lurid  cloud  is  piled  into 
porch  of  a  Hotel  de  Ville.”  What,  in-  more  than  Alpine  magnificence  over 
deed,  can  the  sun  care  for  the  fierishing  the  west,  when  the  murmurous  city  is 
of  the  petty  bipeds  crawling  on  its  infin-  shrouded  eastwards  by  its  sullen  drapery 
itesimal  satellite  ?  of  fog,  and  the  Serpentine,  ruffled  by  a 

However  expressed,  the  sentiment  is  steady  breeze,  looks  wilder  and  more 
too  obvious  not  to  have  been  embodied  mysterious  than  a  Highland  loch.  I 
in  the  verses  of  every  pnjetic  writer  who  have  wondered  why  any  one  should  seek 
has  an  eye  for  Nature.  Nature,  it  elsewhere  for  the  most  impressive  as- 
would  seem,  has  no  meaning,  or  has  pects  of  nature.  But  then  I  am  con- 
every  meaning.  Since  it  turns  the  same  scious  that  my  feeling  is  chiefly  woven  out 
face  upon  all  our  petty  joys  and  suffer-  of  a  hundred  threads  of  half-conscious 
ings,  it  is  cruel  and  unsympathetic.  It  association  which  it  is  impossible  to 
is  alike  under  all  our  varying  moods,  trace  or  unravel.  When  scenery  is  so 
and,  therefore,  says  the  more  happily  much  at  the  mercy  of  each  man’s  fancy, 
constituted  man,  it  is  always  ready  with  it  seems  that  it  can  have  no  single 
a  soothing  anodyne  for  overstrained  meaning  for  all.  One  man  loves  the  sea 
nerves.  The  permanent  in  nature,  the  and  hates  the  mountains,  and  another 
heavens,  the  sun,  the  mountains  which  reverses  the  taste.  It  is  not  that  the  sea 
watch  generation  after  generation  with  or  the  mountains  are  intrinsically  su- 
changeless  eyes,  are  easily  associated  perior  ;  but  that  one  man  is  giddy  in 
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high  places  and  another  squeamish  on  provokingly  hard  to  justify  them.  Why 
rough  water.  is  a  man  wrong  who  dislikes  what  we  ad- 

The  language  of  nature,  then,  shall  we  mire,  and  sees  in  a  landscape  just  what 
say  with  association  philosophers  ?  is  the  artist  did  not  mean  to  express  ? 
written  in  arbitrary  characters  to  which  It  would  be  agreeable  to  justify  at 
each  man  can  affix  his  own  interpreta-  least  some  little  flavor  of  bigotry  ;  if  not 
tion.  Any  vein  of  sentiment  can  be  ac-  to  suppress  all  tastes  but  one,  yet  to 
cidentally  attached  to  any  natural  ob-  show  that  there  are  certain  limits  which 
ject.  No  inanimate  object  is  beautiful  cannot  be  rightfully  transgressed  except 
or  ugly  in  itself.  Taste  changes  like  the  undercover  of  some  absolute  physical 
fa.shions.  We  love  or  affect  to  love  wild  defect.  Half  the  pleasure  of  conversa- 
scenery  now  as  much  as  our  ancestors  tion  up>on  any  subject  is  destroyed  when 
hated  it.  The  change  is  just  as  arbi-  one  is  not  allowed  to  regard  a  difference 
trary  as  the  abandonment  of  wigs,  or  the  of  opinion  as  indicative  of  some  degree 
substitution  of  the  chimney-pot  for  the  of  stupidity,  and  more  or  less  suggestive 
cocked  hat.  All  such  tastes  are  matters  of  moral  obliquity.  And,  in  fact,  I 
of  pure  accident ;  the  man  who  prides  think  that  it  is  possible  to  show  that 
himself  on  feeling  differently  from  others  even  in  taste  as  to  scenery  there  is  a  cer- 
is  a  fool ;  and  the  man  who  affects  to  tain  right  and  wrong  in  spite  of  the  in¬ 
give  reasons  for  his  tastes  is  a  charlatan,  evitable  latitude  of  private  judgment. 

This  teaching  undoubtedly  shocks  our  The  obvious  difficulty  is  the  want  of 
feelings.  We  believe  most  resolutely  any  assignable  standard.  When  we  are 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intrinsic  speaking  of  works  of  art,  we  see  at  once 
beauty  in  scenery.  We  do  well  to  be  that  there  is  a  definite  meaning  in  ideal 
angry  with  a  man  who  is  dead  to  the  beauty.  A  fine  Greek  statue,  for  exam- 

glories  of  the  Alps  ;  w’ho,  like  the  old  pie,  may  be  regarded  as  the  solution  of  a 

baronet,  prefers  the  smell  of  a  flambeau  definite  problem.  Given  human  flesh 
at  a  play-house  to  the  breath  of  a  May  and  bones,  how  are  they  to  be  so  ar- 
morning  in  the  country,  and  considers  ranged  as  to  produce  the  maximum  of 
Charing  Cross  to  be  a  nobler  prospect  strength  and  agility  ?  A  figure  is  per- 
than  the  Highlands.  It  is  irritating  to  fectly  graceful  when  it  is  so  formed  that 
be  contradicted  on  matters  of  taste,  it  can  walk,  or  run,  or  fight,  or  perform 
Even  Shakespeare,  the  most  tolerant  of  any  athletic  exercise  better  than  any  of 

men,  could  not  be  content  to  pity  the  its  fellows.  A  movement  is  graceful 

unfortunate  being  who  had  no  music  in  when  some  given  end  is  accomplished 
his  soul  (probably  because  the  poor  with  the  utmost  ease  and  precision, 
man’s  hearing  was  defective),  but  pro-  The  excess  or  defect  of  power  is  equally 
ceeded  to  declare  that  such  a  one  was  fit  painful  to  witness  ;  and  perfection  is 
for  treason  and  all  manner  of  wicked-  reached  when  the  man,  regarded  as  a 
ness.  People  are  more  vehement  in  machine,  is  so  contrived  as  to  apply  just 
such  matters  than  in  disputes  about  the-  the  right  amount  of  power  in  the  right 
ology  or  politics,  because  reasoning  is  out  place,  when  a  given  exertion  produces 
of  the  question,  and  they  are  forced  to  the  greatest  effect,  or  a  given  effect  is 
supply  its  place  by  dogmatism.  I  admit  produced  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
that  I  should  have  a  difficulty  in  allow-  ideal  form  includes,  in  short,  the  per- 
ing  that  any  one  is  fairly  to  be  called  my  ception  of  perfect  adaptation  of  means 
fellow-creature  who  should  speak  dis-  to  an  end.  The  end  being  given,  we 
respiectfully  of  Mont  Blanc.  Still  I  do  not  judge  instinctively  of  the  completeness 
see  how  we  can  escape  from  the  conclu-  of  the  attainment, 
sion  that  we  ought  to  avoid  bigotry  even  When,  however,  we  speak  of  scenery 
here,  and  deal  tenderly  with  those  who  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  such 
may  have  been  misled  by  prejudices  im-  standard.  As  soon  as  we  regard  Nature 
bibed  in  infancy,  of  who  happen  to  be  as  a  contrivance  for  securing  our  corn- 
moved  by  aspects  of  nature  to  which  we  forts,  we  pass  from  the  aesthetic  to  the 
are  comparatively  dead.  They  may  be  purely  utilitarian  point  of  view.  Con- 
annoying,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  sider  the  moon  simply  as  a  lighting  ap- 
wicked  people.  We  may  cherish  our  paratus,  and  the  stars  as  ^intended  to  fix 
own  private  prejudices,  but  we  find  it  the  longitude  and  latitude,  and  they  lose 
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all  their  special  charm  of  the  infinite 
and  mysterious.  Natural  objects  are 
not  really  adapted  to  us,  but  we  to 
them.  They  are.  symbols  of  the  great 
external  forces  to  which  we  must  accom¬ 
modate  ourselves,  and  which  therefore 
may  serve  innumerable  purposes  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  our  power  of  imagination. 
The  intense  perception  of  this  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  very  essence  of  what  we  call 
the  love  of  nature.  It  is  the  strange  and 
solemn  delight  which  affects  a  reverent 
mind  when  impressed  by  its  own  insig¬ 
nificance  in  this  vast  and  mysterious  uni¬ 
verse.  The  architecture  of  nature  be¬ 
longs  to  the  romantic  instead  of  the  clas¬ 
sical  school.  Instead  of  rounded  sym¬ 
metry  and  completeness,  its  glory  is  in 
the  suggestion  of  innumerable  meani  ngs 
too  vast  to  be  adequately  grasped,  and 
too  shadowy  to  be  distinctly  realised. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  kind  of  equivo¬ 
cal  sentiment  which  is  sometimes  con¬ 
founded  with  love  of  nature.  The  ag¬ 
riculturist  and  the  gardener  take  a  very 
proper  and  healthy  pleasure  in  looking 
at  nch  fields  and  gorgeous  flower-beds. 
They  measure  the  beauty  of  a  land¬ 
scape  by  the  degree  in  which  it  has  been 
thoroughly  tamed  and  adapted  to  hu¬ 
man  wants.  But  between  this  view  and 
that  of  the  artist  there  is  not  so  much  a 
contrast  as  a  complete  divergence.  One 
may  love  both  a  statue  and  a  mountain  ; 
but  the  two  sentiments  appeal  to  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  our  character.  Now  we 
ought  properly  to  consider  a  field  or  a 
garden  simply  as  a  work  of  art.  The 
raw  material  is  less  altered  than  in  some 
other  products  ;  a  garden  differs  less 
from  a  waste  than  a  watch  from  the  bare 
lumps  of  metal  from  which  it  is  formed  ; 
but  in  each  case  the  excellence  is  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  completeness  with  which  a 
definite  end  has  been  accomplished.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  blend  the  two 
sentiments.  Gardens  which  try  to  look 
like  nature  are  generally  very  bad  nature 
and  very  bad  art.  Sham  waterfalls  are 
as  silly  as  sham  rivers,  and  even  more 
absurd  ;  the  artificial  rocks  which  it  was 
proposed  to  place  upon  the  Thirlmere 
embankments  would  be  the  very  acme  of 
bad  taste  ;  no  man  can  put  himself  in 
competition  with  the  Supreme  Architect 
of  nature  without  appearing  to  be  almost 
profane.  What  is  artificial  should  be 
frankly  artificial.  For  my  part,  I  like  a 


garden  inclosed  by  rectangular  walls,  with 
straight  gravel  walks  on  a  geometrical 
plan,  with  trees — not  exactly  clipped 
into  the  conventional  peacock — but  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  form  distinctly  artificial 
masses.  Indeed,  the  most  beautiful  of 
gardens  are  generally  good  old  kitchen- 
gardens,  which  not  only  admit  that  they 
are  disposed  for  an  end,  but  admit  that 
it  is  a  utilitarian  end.  There  is  no  non¬ 
sense  about  them  ;  and  beauty  comes 
without  being 'sought.  Fine  old  apple- 
trees,  lichen-covered,  and  with  boughs 
bent  by  the  weight  of  fruit,  a  thick  un¬ 
dergrowth  of  stubborn  currant  and 
gooseberry-bushes,  the  ground  carpeted 
with  strawberry-beds,  walls  covered  with 
carefully-trained  fruit-trees,  showing  lus¬ 
cious  peaches  and  nectarines  enough  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
suggestive  of  standing  to  gnaw  their 
sunny*  sides  with  your  hands  in  your 
pockets — that  is  the  kind  of  garden 
which  is  to  me  really  beautiful.  Every 
bit  of  ground  has  been  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  ;  in  every  direction  there  is  a  long 
vista  of  objects  delightful  alike  to  sight, 
taste,  and  smell ;  the  lazy  humming  of 
bees  provokes  to  drowsy  and  luxuriant 
repose  ;  there  may  be  just  room  for  an  old 
well,  with  a  lazy  frog  or  two  simmering 
in  the  water,  a  mossy  dial,  and  a  green 
worm-eaten  seat,  where  you  need  only 
just  stretch  out  your  hand  to  enjoy  the 
finest,  because  most  infantile,  pleasures 
of  the  palate.  No  lawns  or  pastures  or 
elaborate  intricacy  of  paths  can  rival 
such  a  garden  in  beauty  ;  and  if  anybody 
should  deny  that  it  is  a  poetical  taste, 
he  may  read  Marvell’s  poem,  and  learn 
to  appreciate  the  true  gardener’s  senti¬ 
ment. 

But  by  the  love  of  nature  we  generally 
mean  the  entirely  different  sentiment 
which  is  provoked  in  the  highest  degree 
by  such  supreme  excellence  as  the  view 
of  the  Alps  from  the  Lombard  plain,  by 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  or  a  coast  beaten 
by  the  full  force  of  the  Atlantic.  And  in 
this,  the  very  first  element,  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  whole  emotion  is  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  in  one  way  or  another,  of  the  in¬ 
finite.  The  object,  whatever  it  may  be, 
need  not  be  of  stupendous  size  ;  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  it  should  carry  us 
beyond  ourselves,  and  make  us  think  of 
spaces  which  the  wearied  imagination 
cannot  follow  without  flagging,  and  of 
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the  forces  which  make  us  feel  mere  in¬ 
significant  insects,  crawling  upon  the  rind 
of  the  monstrous  earth. 

It  is  for  the  want  of  this  element  that 
most  English  scenery  is  (I  must  confess) 
wearisome  to  me.  An  American  who 
lands  here  for  the  first  time  generally 
admires  the  country  because  it  reminds 
him  of  a  garden.  That  is  just  why  I 
dislike  it.  It  is  so  pretty,  small,  and 
hide-bound — so  thoroughly  subdued  by 
the  labors  of  many  generations,  that  one 
can  scarcely  conceive  the  very  existence 
of  cosmical  forces.  Man  seems  to  have 
created  the  world.  It  is  a  mere  passive 
instrument  in  his  hands,  as  well  arranged 
as  a  scientific  museum.  Look  at  one  of 
those  characteristic  English  landscapes 
which  throw  some  people  into  ecstasies. 
The  little  hummocks  that  do  duty  for  Hills 
limit  your  horizon  to  some  half  mile  in 
radius.  As  if  to  demonstrate  the  futility 
of  the  struggles  of  nature,  they  are  cut 
up  by  hedges  into  little  parallelograms, 
which  scorn  even  to  adapt  themselves  to 
the  natural  form  of  the  ground.  The 
British  country-house  in  its  ancestral 
domain  is  surely  the  very  symbol  of  dull 
propriety.  It  is  redolent  of  utter  re¬ 
spectability,  of  dressing  for  dinner,  and 
taking  of  the  game-laws,  and  appearing 
in  the  family-pew,  and  slaughtering  par¬ 
tridges  for  want  of  rational  amusement. 
A  park  is  to  a  really  noble  landscape 
what  the  half-tame  deer  or  pheasant  is  to 
the  Alpine  chamois  or  the  condors  of  the 
Andes.  If  ever  I  hang  myself,  it  will 
be  to  one  of  the  ancestri  trees,  from  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  giving  a  little 
vague  interest  to  relieve  the  dulness  of 
the  scenery.  That  there  is  a  wealth  of 
picturesque  bits  in  such  country,  I  will¬ 
ingly  admit.  They  are  admirably  adapted 
for  pretty  little  pictures,  in  which  con¬ 
ventional  rustics  are  making  eyes  at  each 
other  across  a  stile.  But  the  pictur¬ 
esque  is  to  me  the  deadliest  enemy  of  the 
beautiful.  It  means  a  preference  of  od¬ 
dity  and  eccentricity  for  its  own  sake  ; 
a  taste  for  queer  freaks  of  architecture 
and  scenery,  simply  because  useless ; 
not  as  transcending  mere  utilitarian  pur¬ 
poses,  but  as  falling  short  of  them  ;  and 
therefore  an  enjoyment  of  decay,  or  the 
merely  pretty,  which  is  incompatible  with 
any  serious  or  exalted  sentiment.  A 
masculine  taste  despises  it  as  decidedly 
as  a  utilitarian  ignores  it.  A  love  of  the 


rococo  may  be  pardonable  in  a  draw¬ 
ing-room,  but  becomes  offensive  in  the 
oi}en  air. 

But,  as  these  sentiments  are  little  like¬ 
ly  to  be  popular,  I  will  add  that  there 
are  parts  of  English  scenery  which  I  ad¬ 
mit  to  be  really  beautiful.  English 
mists  give  soft  and  melancholy  effects, 
and  cover  up  mean  details  with  broad 
shadows  and  tender  lights,  which  are 
grievously  missed  in  the  staring  sunshine 
of  less  favored  lands.  And  there  are 
districts  which  are  impressive  in  almost 
any  light.  I  love,  for  example — though 
I  fear  that  my  taste  is  still  eccentric — 
the  scenery  of  the  fens,  and  for  a  reason 
forcibly  suggested  by  Mr.  Tennyson. 
There 

From  the  frequent  bridge, 

Like  emblems  of  infinity. 

The  trenched  waters  run  from  sky  to  sky. 

The  long  straight  lines  of  the  “  lodes,” 
or  great  main  drains,  give  at  once  the 
effect  of  boundless  space.  There  are 
few  more  striking  views  of  a  kind  than 
are  to  be  seen  on  some  of  the  reaches 
of  the  lazy  Cam,  where  the  eye  wanders 
indolently  along  the  straight  lines  of  pol¬ 
lard  willows  to  the  dim  margin,  and  de¬ 
scries  far  away  the  gray  walls  of  Ely  Ca¬ 
thedral,  rising  in  hoary  grandeur  against 
the  dim  sky.  Doubtless,  the  country 
was  more  impressive  in  old  days,  when 
the  long  flights  of  wild  fowl  were  still  to 
be  seen  cutting  the  air  above  the  plashy 
swamps,  and  served  to  carry  the  imagina¬ 
tion  away  to  their  remote  haunts  in  un¬ 
visited  wildernesses.  But  even  at  this 
day  the  far-reaching  monotony  of  plain 
and  sky  has  a  singular  plaintive  music  of 
its  own.  Perhaps  the  influence  is  most 
perceptible  on  a  winter’s  evening,  when 
the  rivers  and  dykes  are  frost-bound, 
when  you  are  borne  rapidly  homewards 
across  the  ice  before  a  steadily  blowing 
north-easter,  when  all  the  western  sky  is 
a  vast  flush  of  roseate  haze,  casting  faint 
reflections  upon  the  pure  white  snow, 
and  between  you  and  the  sunset  is  an 
oscillating  string  of  fenmen  rushing  for¬ 
wards  at  full  speed,  and  flinging  back  to 
you  the  long  ringing  murmur  of  their 
skates.  You  seem  to  be  jumping  for¬ 
wards  into  a  dim  visionary  world  of  twi¬ 
light,  full  of  tender  colors  and  melan¬ 
choly  sounds,  and  stretching  away  be¬ 
yond  all  boundary  of  space.  Or,  again, 
no  scenery  can  be  more  impressive  than 
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that  of  our  wilder  coasts.  There  is 
often  a  strange  beauty  even  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  where  the  tide  leaves  bare  the  vast 
sweeps  of  gleaming  sand.'  But,  of 
course,  the  noblest  views  are  given  by  the 
granite  cliffs  that  front  the  Atlantic. 
Stand,  for  example,  in  imagination  upon 
that  singular  tower  of  rock  which  pro¬ 
jects  at  the  angle  of  the  great  bastion  of 
Hartland  Point.  Let  it  be  one  of  the 
lazy  commonplace  days  which  are  to  be 
had  in  abundance  at  any  time  of  year. 
You  are  at  a  height  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet  above  the  sharp  ledges,  foam- 
fringed  even  in  quiet  weather.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon 
is  occupied  by  sea.  From  your  ad¬ 
vanced  outpost  you  look  east  and  south 
along  vast  ranges  of  cliff,  where  head¬ 
land  succeeds  headland  in  interminable 
series,  sinking  into  vagueness  in  the 
extreme  distance.  A  few  sea-birds  are 
hovering  and  screaming  in  mid  air,  and 
perhaps  a  passing  raven  just  croaks  out 
an  appropriate  sentiment  as  he  floats 
past.  Far  away,  the  sail  of  a  solitary 
fishing-boat  suggests  the  dangers  of  the 
inhospitable  coast.  And,  then,  looking 
out  seawards,  you  see  vast  shining  levels 
gradually  melting  into  broad  shadows, 
and  the  shadows  succeeded  by  more  dis¬ 
tant  breadths  of  light,  until  at  last  the 
eye  is  carried  to  the  remote  band  of 
haze,  of  which  you  cannot  say  whether 
it  is  sky  or  ocean.  Inevitably  you  fall 
into  the  mood  of  the  old  discoverers, 
who,  when  the  world  was  not  yet  map- 
4>ed  and  measured,  must  have  had 
strange  dreams  on  such  promontories  of 
mysterious  lands  placed  far  away  beyond 
the  sunset.  The  “  Land’s  End”  is  one 
of  the  few  popular  names  that  has 
some  touch  of  the  poetic.  It  marks  the 
spot,  not  by  the  name  of  some  petty 
tribe  or  by  some  commonplace  feature 
of  the  immediate  landscape,  but  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  vastest  of  terrestrial  pheno¬ 
mena.  It  has  an  imperial  or  cosmopoli¬ 
tan  sound,  and  recalls  epochs  in  the 
world’s  history  and  landmarks  in  the 
conformation  of  the  planet.  If  we  no 
longer  dream  of  Eldorado  or  the  land  of 
Prester  John,  the  perpetual  booming  of 
the  surf  may  suggest  more  widely  ranging 
thought.  As  we  see  the  huge  wave, 
which  has  come  to  the  assault  some 
thousands  of  miles,  gather  itself  together, 
gleam  out  as  if  lighted  from  within  with 
New  Seeiei.— You  XXVIII.,  Na  3 


the  brilliant  blue  of  the  pure  ocean,  and 
then  bound  up  the  rocky  escarpment  to 
fall  back  upon  its  successor,  we  are  con¬ 
scious  witnesses  of  the  eternal  strife  last¬ 
ing  from  the  dim  geological  ages  which 
shaped  continents  and  determines  the 
course  of  our  petty  history. 

One  other  English  district  has  pecu¬ 
liar  charms  for  me,  and  illustrates  the 
way  in  which  sublimity  of  effect  can  be 
obtained  by  very  humble  means.  White, 
of  Selborne,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
speaks  of  the  ”  stupendous  mountain 
range”  of  the  South  Downs.  The 
Downs,  however,  scarcely  make  their 
appearance  even  in  those  ingenious  dia¬ 
grams  which  geographers  place  in  the 
frontispiece  of  an  atlas  to  contrast  the 
relative  heights  of  Mount  Everest  and 
Skiddaw  or  St.  Paul’s.  And  yet  there 
are  few  regions — scarcely  even  amongst 
those  Alpine  ramparts,  which  overlook 
hundreds  of  leagues  of  plain  and  hill — 
which  give  a  more  distinct  impression  of 
sublimity.  It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
inimitable  delicacy  of  the  long  sweeping 
curves  of  the  chalk  formation.  Loftier 
mountains  have  generally  a  serrated  out¬ 
line,  and  the  chaotic  ups  and  downs  of 
commonplace  English  scenery  are  too 
uncertain  to  suggest  any  continuous  de¬ 
sign.  But  the  huge  backs  of  the  chalk 
downs  are  deflned  by  parabolic  curves, 
as  delicately  drawn  as  the  rounded  mus¬ 
cles  in  a  shapely  limb.  The  successive 
ranges  blend  harmoniously  with  each 
other,  with  just  enough  contrast  to  bring 
out  the  continuity,  so  that  the  sight  con¬ 
veys  a  kind  of  physical  pleasure  in  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  them,  as  the  touch  is  gratifled 
when  one’s  hand  passes  over  a  gently 
modulated  surface.  There  is  no  abrupt¬ 
ness,  no  sudden  break  to  arrest  the  eye, 
till  one  comes  to  the  chalk  diff,  where 
the  momentary  discord  is  resolved  by 
the  harmonious  background  of  sea  blue. 
Then,  again,  the  broad  open  fields  do 
not  break  the  country  up  into  the  like¬ 
ness  of  a  chess-board  ;  and  the  villages 
nestling  in  the  little  hollows,  with  tbur 
square  church  towers  and  woods  shorn 
level  by  the  sea  breeze,  do  not  interrupt 
the  swinging  curves  of  the  hills,  but,  by 
their  habit  (as  a  botanist  would  say), 
strengthen  the  general  sense  as  of  a  land 
welcoming  with  its  whole  heart  the  first 
incursion  of  the  fresh  ocean  breezes. 
The  faint  gray-green  of  the  springing 
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turf,  relieved  at  times  by  dashft  of  gold¬ 
en  gorse,  give  a  color  in  harmony  with 
the  delicacy  of  form.  No  forms  could  be 
better  devised  to  give  the  sense  of  vast 
continuous  space.  Even  a  pretty  undu¬ 
lation  may  thus  suggest  infinity  more 
forcibly  than  a  mountain  ;  just  as  a  few 
gentle  strokes  at  regular  intervals  set  a 
chord  vibrating,  when  much  heavier 
blows,  struck  at  random,  produce  only 
a  momentary  shock.  The  magnificent 
skies  of  the  region,  the  broad  masses  of 
cloud  that  sweep  in  from  the  sea  or  pile 
themselves  in  vast  masses  upon  the  hori¬ 
zon,  give  actual  movement  and  life  to 
the  scenery.  The  downs,  one  must  sup¬ 
pose,  are  themselves  motionless  ;  but, 
under  the  blaze  of  the  broad  lights  and 
shadows,  they  blend,  separate,  advance 
and  retreat,  rise  and  fall  as  restlessly  as 
^the  sea  waves,  with  which  they  have  so 
close  a  sympathy.  The  downs,  indeed, 
have  a  kind  of  terrestrial  ocean  on 
earth  ;  the  land  informed  by  the  ocean 
spirit,  seems  to  give  a  more  forcible  ut¬ 
terance  to  its  voices.  The  stupendous 
monotony  of  the  sea  makes  it  undenia¬ 
bly  dull,  because  the  pretty  fraction  visi¬ 
ble  at  any  moment  suggests  little  beyond 
itself  ;  whilst  the  downs  have  the  special 
merit  attributed  by  critics  to  Turner,  of 
being  able  to  suggest  enormous  distances 
and  atmospheric  depths  within  a  few 
square  inches  of  the  canvas. 

This  may  introduce  a  further  canon. 
Scenery  is  fine  in  virtue  of  its  remote 
suggestions.  In  these,  as  in  all  cases, 
the  power  of  fine  scenery  is  proportioned 
to  its  capacity  for  suggesting  something 
beyond  itself.  It  is  (to  speak  mathe¬ 
matically)  like  a  term  in  an  infinite  series, 
which  therefore  implies  an  indefinite 
vista  of  similar  phenomena  stretching 
unto  the  remotest  depths  of  space.  In  a 
recent  book,  very  charming,  in  spite  of 
its  crabbed  title.  Physiography^  an  emi¬ 
nent  teacher  invites  us  to  place  ourselves 
in  imagination  upon  Ix>ndon  Bridge, 
and  shows  how  the  sight  of  the  moving 
river  suggests  questions  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  which  alternately  take  us  back  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  imagination  proceeds  in  the 
same- fashion.  The  smallest  •  brPoklet 
has  a 'peculiar  charm,  which  we  feel 
without  caring  to  analyse.  -It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  inevitable  symbol  of  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  human  life  ;  it  is,  as  it  were,  the 


visible  character  in  which  nature  puts 
the  everlasting  question.  Whence  and 
whither  ?  But  even  if  this  reflection 
does  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  rivers  represent  the  soul  or  vital 
principle  of  scenery.  That  a  term  may 
suggest  a  series,  if  a  part  make  us  think 
of  the  whole,  it  must  be  in  some  sense 
intelligible.  It  must  give  the  clue  for 
further  wanderings.  In  a  commonplace 
country  there  is  no  suggestion  of  plan. 
The  hills  seem  to  have  been  heaped  at 
random,  like  the  mole-heaps  in  a  level 
field  ;  there  is  no  apparent  structure  or 
organic  arrangement.  There  is  no  rea¬ 
son,  we  think,  why  these  little  ups  and 
downs  may  not  go  on  for  ever,  or  leave 
oflF  behind  the  near  horizon.  To  make 
a  fine  scene,  we  require  some  principle 
of  unity.  The  Alps  seem  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  early  travellers  the  mere  ruins 
of  a  world  ;  they  were  a  vast  cheerless 
chaos  of  gigantic  rocks,  heaped  together 
at  random,  and  testifying  vaguely  to 
some  stupendous  convulsion.  A  scene 
thus  viewed  could  really  suggest  nothing 
but  horror,  that  kind  of  painful  feeling 
with  which  the  mind  recognises  the  hope¬ 
less  jars  and  discords  of  incarnate  disor¬ 
der.  Greater  familiarity  enables  one  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  The  mountains 
become  beautiful  as  they  gradually  form 
themselves  into  groups,  as  we  begin  to 
see  how  they  rank  themselves  in  varied 
ranges  along  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
bend  in  gigantic  curves  round  the  fron¬ 
tiers  of  provinces  and  kingdoms,  collect 
the  springs  which  are  to  feed  the  rive* 
of  a  continent,  and,  though  not  ar¬ 
ranged  in  mechanical  and  geometrical 
symmetry,  yet  form  a  kind  of  whole,  defi¬ 
nitely  related  to  the  whole  Europ>ean 
system.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  simply 
lying  on  one’s  back  in  some  commanding 
■  shelf  on  the  side  of  a  valley,  and  indo¬ 
lently  tracing  with  one’s  eye  the  slopes 
•of  the  hills  and  the  courses  of  the 
brooks,  until  one  discovers  the  spon¬ 
taneous  harmony  by  which  every  mea¬ 
dow  and  mountain  side  sends  down  its 
contingent -of  water  to  form  the  chief 
torrent  of  the  valley.  From  being  a 
mere  disorderly  mob,  the  mountains  be- 
'  come  an  organised  army  with  some  mys¬ 
terious  community  of  purpose.  This  is 

•  one  reason,  perhaps,  why  there  is  always 

•  a  special  charm  about  the  summit  of  a 
pass.  A  kind  of  meaning  is  suddenly 
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revealed  in  the  midst  of  wild  confusion. 
Reaching,  for  example,  the  top  of  the 
Col  du  G^ant,  the  masses  of  ice  and 
rock  that  have  been  towering  in  mean* 
ingless  disorder  above  your  head  sud¬ 
denly  fall  into  line.  Symmetry  springs 
out  of  confusion.  The  rocks  show  them¬ 
selves  as  tall  towers,  arranged  along  the 
gigantic  parapet  which  divides  two  con¬ 
trasted  regions.  You  are  between  the 
stem  northern  lands  and  the  tender  val¬ 
leys  of  the  south.  The  monstrous  laby¬ 
rinth  becomes,  in  a  manner,  intelligible  ; 
it  is  the  barrier  between  different  cli¬ 
mates,  civilisations,  and  histories. 
Mont  Blanc  and  its  myrmidons  have 
been  looking  down  upon  you  in  grim 
silence  and  desolation,  like  so  many 
monstrous  sphinxes ;  as  you  top  the 
ridge,  they  seem  to  give  up  some  part  of 
their  secret,  and  to  say  what  it  is  that 
they  are  guarding,  and  why  they  have 
been  doomed  to  couch  for  ever  in  their 
mysterious  isolation. 

This  sentiment  betrays  itself  in  our 
tendency  to  personify  any  impressive 
natural  object.  The  mountains  are  im¬ 
pressive,  because  they  lend  themselves 
to  this  fancy.  An  obscure  paganism 
still  lurks  in  our  modes  of  conception, 
and  it  is  impMsssible  not  to  attribute  some 
personality  to  each  of  the  great  peaks  in 
value  of  its  apparent  character.  The 
huge  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  suggests  a 
majestic,  and,  as  it  were,  a  metropolitan 
supremacy,  as  clearly  as  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter’s.  You  cannot  look  at  the  Mat¬ 
terhorn  without  a  quick  succession  of 
such  fancies  ;  the  sharp,  sudden  curve 
of  its  outline  suggests  at  one  moment 
the  “  rearing  horse,”  the  embodiment  of 
tameless  energy,  of  exuberant  spirits  ; 
from  another  point  of  view  it  insists 
(rather  unpoetically)  upon  putting  on  the 
appearance  of  a  cock  crowing  defiance 
to  the  less  audacious  mountains  ;  when 
a  thundercloud  gathers  in  its  lee,  above 
the  ghastly  precipices  of  the  great  acci¬ 
dent,  it  seems  to  be  scowling  with  dia¬ 
bolical  fury ;  when  gleaming  in  the 
saffron  light  of  a  summer  dawn  it  seems 
to  be  plunged  in  tender  musing,  and  re¬ 
gretting,  like  Tithonus,  its  isolation  from 
the  world  below.  And  yet,  through  all 
changes  of  mood,  it  seems,  like  other 
mountains,  to  have  a  specific  tempera¬ 
ment  of  its  own.  It  is  not  merely  by 
reason  of  their  names  that  the  Jun^rau 


su^ests  purity  and  the  Schreckhom  bru¬ 
tality  ;  the  Wetterhom  raises  its  crest 
with  a  certain  air  of  aristocratic  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  sharp  cone  of  the  Finster- 
aarhom  breathes  a  sentiment  such  as  no 
one  but  a  poet  like  Shelley  could  attempt 
to  catch  in  words.  To  my  mind  even 
lower  hills  have  each  a  character.  I 
seem  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  Scawfell,  and  to  sympathise  with 
his  contempt  for  the  tamer  Skiddaw  ; 
whilst  the  hills  of  the  English  l^kes  are 
incomparably  more  sympathetic  to  me 
than  their  brethren  in  Wales. 

Perhaps  this  last  prejudice  is  due  to 
certain  associations  with  Eistedfodds, 
and  the  like,  not  so  agreeable  as  they 
ought  to  be  to  the  uncultured  Saxon. 
But  all  such  imaginings  are  too  fleeting 
and  individual  to  express  the  more  per¬ 
manent  elements  of  mountain  beauty. 
They  involve  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  the 
pathetic  fallacy,  and  represent  at  best  a 
mere  play  of  fancy  akin  to  the  higher 
imagination.  To  force  any  specific 
character  upon  a  mountain  is  to  deprive 
the  scenery  of  that  vague  multiplicity  of 
suggestion  which  is  its  peculiar  charm. 
We  must  not  lower  the  dignity  of  na¬ 
ture  by  attributing  to  it  an  individual 
character,  nor  supposing  that  any  na¬ 
tural  object  exists  only  to  influence  our 
petty  pastimes.  The  great  wall  of 
China  is  doubtless  an  impressive  object 
in  its  way,  but  its  significance  is  ex¬ 
hausted  when  we  perceive  it  to  be  the 
product  of  a  struggle  between  pre-exist¬ 
ing  races.  It  is  like  the  shell  which  a 
soft-bodied  animal  throws  out  for  the 
protection  of  its  body.  But  the  great 
wall  of  the  Alps  or  the  Himalayas  has 
created,  instead  of  following,  the  distin¬ 
ction  between  the  neightering  races. 
They  form  the  mould  into  which  the 
nations  have  been  run  ;  they  are  part  of 
the  everlasting  framework  whose  exist¬ 
ence  outruns  our  own  by  indefinite  ages, 
and  which  have  determined  the  history 
of  the  lower  organisms,  as  well  as  our 
own,  and  which  may,  possibly — who 
knows  ? — determine  the  fate  of  higher 
races  yet  to  come. 

This  view,  indeed,  is  pushed  too  far 
by  our  modem  lovers  of  nature.  They 
make  a  Juggernaut  of  the  mountain 
spirit.  The  more  savage  and  inhospita¬ 
ble  the  better.  He  should  be  repre¬ 
sented,  according  to  them,  with  a  stony 
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scowl,  surrounded  by  the  bones  of  vic¬ 
tims,  and  without  an  ear  for  human 
prayer.  Describers  of  mountains  seem 
to  take  for  granted  that  sublimity  must 
be  in  proportion  to  the  unreconcilable 
hostility  to  mankind  of  the  object  of 
their  worship.  Such  a  misanthropic 
sentiment  may  be  natural  in  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  of  the  Chartreuse,  but  in  ordinary 
human  beings  it  seems  to  correspond  to 
a  passing  phase  of  affected  pessimism. 
Nature*  can  only  be  interesting  as  in 
some  way  affecting  human  interests,  and 
only  agreeable  as  affecting  them  for 
good.  Natural  differ  from  artificial  pro¬ 
ducts,  not  because  simply  antagonistic 
to  man,  but  as  being  dominant  and  su¬ 
preme,  instead  of  completely  subjugat¬ 
ed.  The  grandest  scenery  is  not  that 
from  which  man  is  altogether  absent, 
nor  that  which  he  has  tamed  and  bro¬ 
ken,  but  that  in  which  his  victories  have 
been  won  by  submission.  Art  shows 
matter  thoroughly  adapted  to  human 
purposes,  and  nature  man  adapted  to  it¬ 
self.  The  untamable  and  unapproach¬ 
able  should  be  represented  sufficiently 
to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  underly¬ 
ing  forces,  but  not  to  exhibit  them  as 
purely  hostile  to  our  purposes.  A 
mountain  is  the  grandest  when  the  mere 
barren  wilderness  of  peaks  rises  above  a 
region  enamelled  by  the  patient  skill  and 
industry  of  many  generations  ;  where 
special  forms  of  social  life  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  conformity  with  the  inexora¬ 
ble  conditions  ;  where  villages  nestle  in 
safe  nooks,  protected  from  avalanches 
and  landslips  ;  and  slopes  have  been 
patiently  terraced,  till  cultivation  has 
crept  into  every  available  comer ;  and 
wild  torrents  have  been  led  in  aqueducts 
to  fertilise  barren  ground  ;  where  the 
architecture  is  adapted  so  nicely  to  the 
needs  of  the  place  that  buildings  harmo¬ 
nise  with  the  scenery  as  lichens  harmon¬ 
ise  the  colors  of  a  rock  ;  where  the  little 
paths,  worn  by  the  feet  of  many  genera¬ 
tions,  have  wound  themselves  into  the 
most  favorable  lines  more  skilfully  than 
if  laid  down  by  the  most  accomplished 
engineers.  Nothing  gives  such  interest 
to  a  wild  gor^  as  the  zigzags  of  one  of 
the  ^eat  Alpine  roads,  running  its  way 
cautiously  and  steadily,  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  every  projecting  buttress  or  hid¬ 
den  gorge,  or  belt  of  hanging  forest, 
and,  foot  by  foot,  winding  upwards  like 


a  serpent.  Artificial  works  jar  upon  the 
sentiment  when  they  seem  to  imply  that 
difficulties  have  been  scorned,  when,  so 
to  speak,  the  mountain  has  been  carved 
against  the  grain  ;  but  when  they  show 
triumphs  won  by  skilful  turning  to  ac¬ 
count  of  the  apparently  insuperable  ob¬ 
stacles,  they  give  light  and  meaning  to  the 
scenery.  Who  would  not  admit  that  the 
gorge  of  the  Via  Mala,  or  of  the  Devil’s 
Bridge  in  the  St.  Gothard,  or  the  cliffs 
of  the  Ghemmi,  are  incomparably  more 
impressive  by  reason  of  the  engineer’s 
skill  ?  A  sudden  fit  of  the  spleen,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  exuberance  of 
youthful  spirits  or  the  delight  in  sheer 
adventure  may  induce  us  for  a  time  to 
prefer  the  purely  savage  country  ;  but 
those  districts  are  most  permanently  de¬ 
lightful  which  point  most  forcibly  the 
Baconian  moral  of  man’s  conquest  of 
nature  by  obedience  to  natural  laws. 
There  should,  if  one  may  venture  to  lay 
down  a  canon  in  such  matters,  be  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  inhospitable  wilder¬ 
ness  to  emphasize  the  supremacy  of  na¬ 
ture,  to  give  the  impression  of  a  bound¬ 
less  reserve  of  untamable  vigor,  but  not 
so  vast  a  stretch  of  solitude  as  to  suggest 
a  region  absolutely  cut  off  from  human 
approach.  The  mountain  should  be 
crowned  with  the  sternest  diadem  of 
rock  and  ice,  but  its  feet  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  with  the  mantle  of  rich  cultivation. 
Hunters  and  travellers  may  love  the  il¬ 
limitable  wastes,  for  they  are  a  thought¬ 
less  race  ;  but  ordinary  human  nature 
need,  not  be  reminded  too  forcibly  of  its 
insignificance. 

The  characteristic  utterances  of  na¬ 
ture  are  the  ancient  commonplaces  that 
we  are  very  small  creatures  ;  that  infi¬ 
nite  worlds  stretch  beyond  our  percep¬ 
tion,  and  yet  that  we  can  perceive 
enough  to  bewilder  our  intelligence ; 
that  our  greatest  works  are  but  petty 
scratches  on  the  surface  of  a  world, 
stupendous  to  us,  and  yet  but  an  atom 
in  a  vaster  system  ;  that  we  are  al¬ 
ways  in  presence  of  forces  which  could 
crush  us  into  dust,  but  which  spare  us 
for  a  brief  space  on  condition  of  con¬ 
stant  obedience  to  their  laws.  These 
are  the  commonplaces  which  have  been 
expressed  by  thousands  of  moralists  and 
religious  teachers,  but  which  come  with 
perpetual  freshness  wlten  uttered  by  the 
great  voices  of  sea  and  sky  and  moun- 
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tains.  They  may,  as  1  said  at  starting, 
be  terrible  to  one  temperament  as  they  are 
consoling  to  others.  They  may,  like  all 
else,  be  turned  to  account  by  pessimist 
or  optimist.  But  to  all  thoughtful  peo¬ 
ple  they  must  at  least  be  solemnizing. 
Nature  lends  itself  more  easily  to  the 
mood  which  dictated  the  Penseroso  than 
to  that  embodied  in  the  Allegro.  Na¬ 
ture  is  often  calming,  or  rather  it  is  the 
best  of  all  sedatives,  but  it  is  scarcely  fa¬ 
vorable  to  high  spirits.  Petty  cares  and 
troubles  vanish  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite,  but  any  exuberance 
of  exultation  verges  upon  profanity. 
One  may  be  physically  stimulated  by 
fresh  breezes  and  genial  sunshine,  and 
one  may  forgive  poets  for  welcoming  the 
spring  as  the  symbol  of  everlasting  vital¬ 
ity.  But  there  is  even  in  the  spring  an 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  to  the  eye 
“  which  has  kept  watch  o’er  man’s  mor¬ 
tality.”  The  new  life  has  to  push  its 
way  through  old  decay.  Shelley’s  lark 
expresses  a  joyfulness  not,  as  he  ob¬ 
serves,  to  be  shared  by  those  who  can 
“  look  before  and  after.”  And  as,  on 
the  whole,  one  would  prefer  intelligence, 
in  spite  of  the  alloy  of  sadness  which  it 
brings,  I  confess  that  there  is  something 
irritating  to  me  about  the  perpetual  ex¬ 
uberance  of  a  lark’s  spirits.  What  is 
there  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  ?  One 
is  disposed  to  say,  ”  Do  you  suppose 
that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
primrose  ever  came  out  ?  Are  you  not 
aware  that  in  a  very  short  time  you  will 
have  the  cares  of  a  young  family  on  your 
head,  and  that  at  this  very  moment  a 
hawk  (as  Sam  Weller  observed)  may  have 
his  eye  upon  you,  or  that  you  may  be 
destined  to  appear  very  soon  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market  ?”  The  world  is  surely  not 
a  place  for  incessant  screams  of  laughter, 
or  for  making  such  a  cachinnation  when¬ 
ever  we  co'me  to  one  part  of  its  orbit  in 
space. 

The  most  impressive  sounds  of  nature 
have  always  in  them  a  deep  strain  of 
melancholy.  W'ordsworth  understood 
the  voices  of  the,  hills  better  than  any 
one.  The  cry  of  the  cuckoo  or  the 
bleat  of  the  lamb  is  invested  for  him  with 
a  rich,  mysterious  melancholy.  The 
true  essence  of  the  sentiment  of  lake 
scenery  is  compressed  into  the  verses 
descriptive  of  the  lake  under  .Helvel- 
lyn  : — 


Here  sometimes  doth  a  leaping  fish 
Send  through  the  Urn  a  lonely  cheer  ; 

The  crags  repeat  the  raven’s  crocdc, 

In  symphony  austere. 

Burns  loved  to  walk  under  the  lea  of  a 
wood  when  a  gale  was  blowing,  and  to 
listen  to  the  melancholy  murmur  of  the 
leaves.  And,  indeed,  the  most  impres¬ 
sive  natural  sounds  are  associated  with 
the  same  vein  of  feeling.  The  moan  of 
the  wind  and  dash  of  the  rain  at  night, 
suggestive  of  tempests  blowing  far  out  at 
sea  and  across  desolate  moorlands  ;  the 
”  scream  of  the  maddened  beach  drag¬ 
ged  down  by  the  wave  the  murmur  of 
multitudinous  torrents  in  a  mountain  val¬ 
ley,  rising  and  falling  with  every  gust  of 
wind,  are  the  most  familiar  instances  ; 
and  those  whose  love  of  nature  is  the 
warmest  will  generally  enjoy  them  in 
proportion  to  their  sadness.  Coleridge 
chose  to  deny,  in  spite  of  the  general 
testimony  of  the  poets,  that  there  was 
anything  intrinsically  melancholy  in  the 
song  of  the  nightingale.  If,  however,  he 
was  right,  it  only  follows  that  a  nightin¬ 
gale  b^omes  impressive  simply  because 
the  accident  of  his  singing  by  night  adds 
a  factitious  melancholy,  and  therefore 
gives  a  specific  charm  to  his  note.  To 
me,  I  confess,  there  is  something  still 
more  impressive  in  the  unmusical  scream 
of  a  sea  bird  off  a  rocky  coast.  When 
nature  speaks  audibly  it  is  almost  always 
in  plaintive  notes,  and  the  thoughtless  ex¬ 
ultation  of  singing-birds  in  spring  is  but 
a  solitary  exception,  and  they  remind  me 
generally  of  animated  musical  boxes. 
There  is  a  kind  of  impertinence  in  their 
ostentatious  proclamation  of  domestic 
felicity. 

This  is,  perhaps,  a  barbarous  senti¬ 
ment,  and  a  final  qualification  must  be 
added.  As  some  have  valued  natural 
scenes  in  proportion  to  their  misanthropic 
savagery,  others  can  see  in  them  nothing 
but  an  embodiment  of  sentimental 
gloom.  But  this  is  even  a  grosser  mis¬ 
interpretation  of  nature’s  sadness.  The 
undertone  is  always  plaintive,  but  the 
dominant  harmony  rather  suggests  stem 
and  inspiriting  energy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  alien  to .  fresh  sea  breezes  and 
mountain  torrents  than  the  muddy  mel¬ 
ancholy  of  jaded  appetite.  W’e  may,  if 
we  please,  see  nature  in  a  darkened  mir¬ 
ror  as  one  monotonous  smudge,  without 
form  or  sweet  contrast.  It  may  be  repre- 
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sented  as  a  shadowy  garden  of  Proser¬ 
pine,  in  which  hope  sickens  and  love  de¬ 
cays.  But,  in  fact,  nature,  though  op¬ 
pressed,  is  never  maudlin.  The  fitful 
sigh  of  the  wind  and  ceaseless  murmur 
of  the  torrent  are  impressive  because 
they  live.  The  are  unmistakable  signs 
of  life.  The  apparent  repose  is  not  ab¬ 
solute  and  final,  or  it  would  be  death. 
The  forces  that  have  framed  the  world 
are  still  in  action,  as  freshly  as  ever, 
carving  mountain  ran^s  and  shaping 
continents,  and  producing  fresh  forms  of 
multitudinous  life.  They  are  as  the  creak¬ 
ing  and  rattling  of  the  “  roaring  loom 
of  Time”  at  its  task  of  the  perpetual 
weaving  of  the  ”  living  raiment  of  the 
Godhead.”  >^ho  can  listen  unawed  to 
the  grinding  of  the  infinite  machinery  of 
the  material  universe  ?  and  yet  who 
would  not  feel  that  in  such  a  presence 
mere  whining  is  futile  and  contempti¬ 
ble  ?  The  universe  has  something  else 


to  do  than  to  trouble  itself  about  our 
valetudinarian  ailments.  The  morbid 
and  effeminate  will  be  crushed  to  pow¬ 
der  in  the  struggle,  and  used  up,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  as  material  for  higher  natures. 
If  the  roar  of  never-ending  struggle  is 
sobering,  or  even  saddening,  it  is  as  a 
trumpet-call  to  whatever  is  manly  and 
strenuous  in  our  natures.  The  philoso¬ 
phy  of  Wordsworth’s  Ode  to  Duty  has 
been  disputed,  but  its  p)oetical  truth  is 
irresistible  : — 

Flowers  laugh  before  thee  in  their  beds. 

And  fragrance  in  thy  footway  treads  ; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  thee  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

The  everlasting  freshness  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  the  perpetual  triumph  of  life  over 
decay,  is  the  final  meaning  of  the  great 
spectacle  of  nature,  and  the  most  forcible 
stimulus  to  doing  our  part  in  the  strug¬ 
gle. — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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THULE 

Chapter  XXIV. 

•  enthusiasms. 

She  was  seated  alone,  her  arms  on  the 
table,  her  head  bent  down.  There  was 
no  red  rose  now  in  the  white  morning 
dress,  for  she  had  given  it  to  him  when 
he  left.  The  frail  November  sunshine 
streamed  into  the  room  and  put  a  shim¬ 
mer  of  gold  on  the  soft  brown  of  her 
hair. 

It  was  a  bold  step  she  had  taken,  with¬ 
out  counsel  of  any  one.  Her  dream 
was  now  to  give  up  everything  that  she 
had  hitherto  cared  about,  and  to  go 
away  into  private  life  to  play  the  part  of 
Lady  Bountiful.  And  if  doubts  about 
the  strength  of  her  own  resolution  occa¬ 
sionally  crossed  her  mind,  could  she  not 
appeal  for  aid  and  courage  to  him  who 
would  always  be  by  her  side  ?  When 
she  became  a  Macleod  she  would  have 
to  accept  the  motto  of  the  Macleods. 
That  motto  is  Hold  Fast. 

She  heard  her  sister  come  into  the 
house,  and  she  raised  her  head.  Pres¬ 
ently  Carry  opened  the  door ;  and  it 
was  clear  she  was  in  high  spirits. 

**  Oh,  Mopsy,”  said  she — and  this 


MADCAP  VIOLET,”  "  A  PRINCESS  OF 
,”  ETC. 

was  a  pet  name  she  gave  her  sister  only 
when  the  latter  was  in  great  favor — ”  did 
you  ever  see  such  a  morning  in  Novem¬ 
ber  ?  Don’t  you  think  papa  might  take 
us  to  Kew  Gardens  ?” 

”  I  want  to  speak  to  you,  Carry — come 
here,  ’  ’  she  said  gravely  ;  and  the  younger 
sister  went  and  stood  by  the  table. 
“  You  know  you  and  I  are  thrown  ver)’ 
much  on  each  other  ;  and  we  ought  to 
have  no  secrets  from  each  other  ;  and 
we  ought  to  be  always  quite  sure  of 
each  other’s  sympathy.  Now,  Carry, 
you  must  be  patient,  you  must  be  kind  ; 
if  I  don’t  get  sympathy  from  you,  from 
whom  should  I  get  it  ?” 

Carry  withdrew  a  step  ;  and  her  man¬ 
ner  instantly  changed.  Gertrude  White 
was  a  very  clever  actress  ;  but  she  had 
never  been  able  to  impose  on  her 
younger  sister.  This  imploring  look 
was  all  very  fine  ;  this  appeal  for  sympa¬ 
thy  was  pathetic  enough  ;  but  both  only 
awakened  Carry’s  suspicions.  In  their 
ordinary  talk  sisters  rarely  use  such  for¬ 
mal  words  as  “  sympathy.” 

”  What  do  you  mean  ?”  said  she 
sharply. 

”  There — already  !”  exclaimed  the 
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other,  apparently  in  deep  disappoint*., 
ment.  “  Just  when  I  most  need  your* 
kindness  and  sympathy  you  show  your* 
self  most  unfeeling - ” 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  it  is 
all  about,"  Carry  said  impatiently. 

The  elder  sister  lowered  her  eyes,  and 
her  fingers  began  to  work  with  a  paper- 
knife  that  was  lying  there.  Perhaps  this 
was  only  a  bit  of  stage-business  ;  or  per¬ 
haps  she  was  apprehensive  alx)ut  the 
effect  of  her  announcement. 

“  Carry,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,"  I 
have  promised  to  marry  Sir  Keith  Mac* 
leod.” 

Carry  uttered  a  slight  cry  of  horror 
and  surprise  ;  but  this,  too,  was  only  a 
bit  of  stage-effect,  for  she  had  fully  an¬ 
ticipated  the  disclosure. 

"  Well,  Gertrude  W'hite  !”  said  she, 
apparently  when  she  had  recovered  her 
breath.  "  Well — I — I — I — never  !" 

Her  language  was  not  as  imposing  as 
her  gestures  ;  but  then  nobody  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  part  for  her  ;  whereas  her  very 
tolerable  acting  was  nature’s  own  gift. 

“  Now,  Carry,  be  reasonable— ^on’t 
be  angry — what  is  the  use  of  being  vexed 
with  what  is  past  recalling  ?  Any  other 
sister  would  be  very  glad  at  such  a  time 

- ’  ’  these  were  the  hurried  and  broken 

sentences  with  which  the  culprit  sought 
to  stave  off  the  coming  wrath.  But, 
oddly  enough.  Miss  Carry  refrained  from 
denunciations  or  any  other  stormy  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  anger  and  scorn.  She 
suddenly  assumed  a  .cold  and  critical 
air. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  before  you 
allowed  Sir  Keith  Macleod  to  ask  you  to 
become  his  wife,  you  explained  to  him 
our  circumstances.  ’  ’ 

“  1  don’t  understand  you." 

"  You  told  him,  of  course,  that  you 
had  a  ne’er-do-well  brother  in  Australia, 
who  might  at  any  moment  appear  and 
disgrace  the  whole  family  ?’’  . 

"  1  told  him  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  going  into  family 
affairs.  .\nd  if  I  had — what  has  Tom 
got* to  do  with  Sir  Keith  Macleod?  I 
had  forgotten  his  very  existence — no 
wonder  after  eight  years  of  absolute  si¬ 
lence.” 

But  Carry,  having  fired  this  shot,  was 
off  after  other  ammunition. 

“You  told  him  you  have  had  several 
sweethearts  before  ?’’ 


"  No,  I  did  not,”  said  Miss  Gertrude 
White  warmly,  “  because  it  isn’t  true.” 

"  W’hat  ? — Mr.  Howson  ?” 

“  The  orchestra-leader  in  a  provincial 
theatre  , 

“  Ob':  yes,  but  you  did  not  speak  so 
contemptuously  of  him  then.  Why,  you 
made  him  believe  he  was  another  Men¬ 
delssohn  ;  and  what  is  more,  Gertrude 
White,  you  made  him  believe  that  you 
and  he  were  engaged.” 

"  You  are  talking  nonsense,”  said  the 
other,  frowning,  and  with  her  head 
turned  aside. 

“  And  Mr.  Brook — you  no  doubt  told 
him  that  Mr.  Brook  called  on  papa,  and 
asked  him  to  go  down  to  Doctors’  Com¬ 
mons  and  see  for  himself  what  money  he 
would  have - ” 

"  And  what  then  ?  How  can  I  pre¬ 
vent  any  idiotic  boy,  who  chooses  to  turn 
me  into  a  heroine,  from  making  a  fool  of 
himself  ?’  ’ 

“  Oh,  Gertrude  White,”  said  Carry 
solemnly.  "  Will  you  sit  there  and  tell 
me  you  gave  him  no  encouragement  ?” 

“  This  is  mere  folly,”  the  elder  sister 
said  petulantly,  as  she  rose,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  put  straight  a  few  of  the  things 
about  the  room.  "  1  had  hopted  better 
things  of  'you*  Carry.  1  tell  you  of  ac 
important  step  1  have  taken  in  my  life  ; 
and  you  bring  out  a  lot  of  tattle  and 
nonsense.  However,  1  can  act  for  my¬ 
self.  It  is  true,  I  had  imagined  some¬ 
thing  different.  When  I  marry,  -of 
course,  we  shall  be  separated.  I  had 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  show¬ 
ing  you  my  new  home - ” 

“  Where  is  it  to  be  ?” 

"Wherever  my  husband  wishes  it  *  to 
be,”  she  answered  proudly  ;  but  there 
was  a  conscious  flush  of  color  in  her  face 
as  she  uttered — for  the  first  time — that 
word. 

"  In  the  Highlands,  I  suppose,  for  he 
is  not  rich  enough  to  have  two  houses,” 
said  Carry,  whi^  showed  that  she  had 
been  pondering  over  this  matter  before. 
"  And  he  has  already  got  'his  mother 
and  his  old  maid  sister,  or  whatever  she 
is,  in  the,  house — you  will  make  a  pretty 
family.” 

This  was  a  cruel  thrust.  When  Mac¬ 
leod  had  spoken  of  the  far  home  over¬ 
looking  the  northern  seas,  what  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  his  picture  of  the 
noble  and  silver-haired  dame  and  of  the 
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gentle  and  loving  cousin  who  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  the  poor  people 
arpund  ?  And  when  he  had  suggested 
that  some  day  or  other  Mr.  White  might 
bring  his  daughter  to  these  remote  re¬ 
gions  to  see  all  the  wonders  and  the 
splendors  of  them,  he  told  her  how  the 
b^utiful  mother  would  take  her  to  this 
place  and  to  that  place,  and  how  that 
Janet  Macleod  would  pet  and  befriend 
her,  and  perhaps  teach  her  a  few  words 
of  J  the  Gaelic  that  she  might  have  a 
kindly  phrase  for  the  passer-by.  But  this 

picture  of  Carry’s - :  a  house  full  of 

wrangling  women  ! 

If  she  had  had  her  will  just  then,  she 
would  instantly  have  recalled  Macleod, 
and  placed  his  courage  and  careless 
confidence  between  her  and  this  cruel 
criticism.  She  had  never,  in  truth, 
thought  of  these  things.  His  perti¬ 
nacity  would  not  allow  her.  He  had  kept 
insisting  that  the  only  point  for  her  to 
consider  was’whether  she  had  sufficient 
love  for  him  to  enable  her  to  answer  his 
great  love  for  her  with  the  one  word 
“Yes.”  Thereafter,  according  to  his 
showing,  everything  else  was  a  mere 
trifle.  Obstacles,  troubles,  delays  ? — he 
would  hear  of  nothing  of  the  sort.  And 
although,  while  he  was  present,  she  had 
been  inspired  by  something  of  this  con¬ 
fident  feeling,  now  when  she  was  attack¬ 
ed  in  his  absence  she  felt  herself  de¬ 
fenceless.  ••  . 

“  You  may  be  as  disagreeable  as  you 
like.  Carry,”  said  she  almost  wearily. 
“  I  cannot  help  it.  I  never  could  un¬ 
derstand  your  dislike  to  Sir  Keith  Mac¬ 
leod - ” 

“Cannot  you  understand,”  said  the 
younger  sister  with  some  show  of  indig¬ 
nation,  “  that  if  you  are  to  marry  at  all 
I  should  like  to  see  you  marry  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  instead  of  a  great  Highland 
savage,  who  thinks  about  nothing  but 
beasts’  skins  ?  And  i^hy  should  you 
marry  at  all,  Gertrude  White  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  will  make  you  leave  the  theatre  ; 
and  instead  of  being  a  famous  woman, 
whom  everybody  admires  and  talks  about, 
you  will  be  plain  Mrs.  Nobody,  hidden 
away  in  some  place,  and  no  one  will  ever 
hear  of  you  again  I  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
any  woman  making  such  a  fool  of  her¬ 
self  before  ?*J 

So  far  from  being  annoyed  by  this 
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strong  language,  the  elder  sister  seemed 
quite  pleased. 

“  Do  you  know.  Carry,  I  like  to  hear 
you  talk  like  that,”  she  said  with  a 
smile.  “You  almost  persuade  me  that 
I  am  not  asking  him  for  too  great  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  after  all - ” 

“  A  sacrifice  !  On  his  part !”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  younger  sister,  and  then  she 
added  with  decision  :  “  But  it  shan’t 
be,  Gertrude  White !  I  will  go  to 
papa  !” 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  the  elder  sister, 
who  was  nearer  the  door,  “  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  ;  I  am  going  now.’’ 

She  went  into  the  small  room  which 
was  called  her  father’s  study,  but  which 
was  in  reality  a  sort  of  museum.  She 
closed  the  door  behind  her. 

“  I  have  just  had  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Carry,  papa,”  she  said 
with  a  certain  bitterness  of  tone,  “  and 
she  has  tried  hard  to  make  me  as  miser¬ 
able  as  I  can  be.  If  I  am  to  have  an¬ 
other  dose  of  it  from  you,  papa,  I  may 
as  well  have  it  at  once.  I  have  pro¬ 
mised  to  marry  Sir  Keith  Macleod.” 

She  sank  down  in  an  easy-chair. 
There  was  a  look  on  her  face  which 
plainly  said,  “  Now  do  your  worst ;  I 
cannot  be  more  wretched  than  I  am.  ’  ’ 

“You  have  promised  to  marry  Sir 
Keith  Macleod  ?’  ’  he  repeated  slowly, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  on  her  face. 

He  did  not  break  into  any  rage,  and 
accuse  Macleod  of  treachery  or  her  of 
filial  disobedience.  He  knew  that  she 
was  familar  with  that  kind  of  thing. 
What  he  had  to  deal  with  was  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  not  the  past. 

“  Yes,”  she  answered. 

“  Well,”  he  said  with  the  same  delib¬ 
eration  of  tone,  “  I  suppose  you  have 
not  come  to  me  for  advice,  since  you 
have  acted  so  far  for  yourself.  If  I 
were  to  give  you  advice,  however,  it 
would  be  to  break  your  promise  as  soon 
as  you  decently  can,  both  for  his  sake  and 
for  your  own.” 

“  I  thought  you  would  say  so,”  she 
said  with  a  sort  of  desperate  mirth.  “  I 
came  to  have  all  my  wretchedness  heap¬ 
ed  on  me  at  once.  It  is  a  very  pleasing 
sensation.  I  wonder  if  I  could  express 
it  on  the  stage — that  would  be  making 
use  of  my  new  experiences — as  you  have 
taught  me - ” 

But  here  she  burst  into  tears  ;  and 
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then  got  up  and  walked  impatiently 
about  the  room  ;  and  finally  dried  her 
eyes,  with  shame  and  mortification  visi> 
ble  on  her  face. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  p>apa  ? 
I  am  a  fool  to  mind  what  a  schoobgirl 
says.” 

”  I  don’t  know  that  I  have  anything 
to  say,”  he  observed  calmly.  “  You 
know  your  own  feelings  best.” 

And  then  he  regarded  her  attentively. 

“  I  suppose  when  you  marry  you  will 
give  up  the  stage  ?” 

”  I  suppose  so,”  she  said  in  a  low 
voice. 

“  I  should  doubt,”  he  said  with  quite 
a  dispassionate  air,  ”  your  being  able  to 
play  one  part  for  a  lifetime.  You  might 
get  tired — and  that  would  be  awkward 
for  your  husband  and  yourself.  I  don’t 
say  anything  about  your  giving  up  all 
your  pros|)ects,  although  I  had  great 
pride  in  you  and  a  still  greater  hope. 
That  is  for  your  own  consideration.  If 
you  think  you  will  be  happier — if  you 
are  sure  you  will  have  no  regret — if,  as  I 
say,  you  think  you  can  play  the  one  part 
for  a  lifetime — well  and  good.!’ 

”  And  you  are  right,”  she  said  bit¬ 
terly,  “  to  speak  of  me  as  an  actress, 
and  not  as  a  human  being.  I  must  be 
playing  a  part  to  the  end,  I  suppose  ? 
Perhaps  so.  Well,  I  hope  I  will  please 
my  smaller  audience  as  well  as  I  seem  to 
have  pleased  the  bigger  one.” 

Then  she  altered  her  tone. 

”  I  told  you,  papa,  the  other  day  of 
my  having  seen  that  child  run  over  and 
brought  back  to  the  woman  who  was 
standing  on  the  pavement.” 

“  Yes,”  said  he  ;  but  wondering  why 
this  incident  should  be  referred  to  at 
such  a  moment. 

“  I  did  not  tell  you  the  truth — at  least, 
the  whole  truth.  When  I  walked  away, 
what  was  I  thinking  of  ?  I  caught  my¬ 
self  trying  to  recall  the  way  in  which  the 
woman  threw  her  arms  up  when  she  saw 
the  dead  body  of  her  child,  and  I  was 
wondering  whether  I  could  repeat  it. 
And  then  I  began  to  wonder  whether  I 
was  a  devil— or  a  woman.” 

“  Bah  1”  said  he.  “  That  is  a  craze 
you  have  at  present.  You  have  had  fifty 
others  before.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is 
that,  at  the  instigation  of  some  such  tem¬ 
porary  fad,  you  will  take  a  step  that  you 
will  find  irrevocable.  The  weak  point 


about  you  is  that  you  can  make  yourself 
believe  anything.  Just  think  over  it, 
Gerty.  If  you  leave  the  stage,  you  will 
destroy  many  a  hope  I  had  formed  ;  but 
that  doesn’t  matter.  Whatever  is  most 
for  your  happiness — that  is  the  only 
point.” 

”  And  so  you  have  given  me  your 
congratulations,  papa,”  she  said,  rising. 
‘‘  I  have  been  so  thoroughly  trained  to 
be  an  actress  that,  when  I  marry,  I  shall 
only  go  from  one  stage  to  another.” 

”  That  was  only  a  figure  of  speech,” 
said  he. 

“  At  all  events,”  she  said,  ”  I  shall 
not  be  vexed  by  p^y  jealousies  of  other 
actresses,  and  I  shall  cease  to  be  worried 
and  humiliated  by  what  they  say  about 
me  in  the  provincial  newspapers.” 

■  “As  for  the  newspapers,  ”  he  retort¬ 
ed,  "  you  have  little  to  complain  |of. 
They  have  treated  you  very  well.  And 
even  if  they  annoyed  you  by  a  phrase 
here  or  there,  surely  the  remedy  is  sim¬ 
ple.  You.  need  not  read  them.  You 
don’t  require  any  recommendation  to  the 
public  now.  As  for  your  jealousy  of 
other  actresses — that  was  always  an  un¬ 
reasonable  vexation  on  your  part - ” 

“  Yes,  and  that  only  made  it  the  more 
bumiliatii^  to  myself,”  said  she  quickly. 

“  But  tmnk  of  this,”  said  he.  “  You 
are  married.  You  have  been  long  away 
from  the  scene  of  your  former  triumphs. 
Some  day  you  go  to  the  theatre  ;  and 
you  find  as  the  favorite  of  the  public  a 
woman  who,  you  can  see,  cannot  come 
near  to  what  you  used  to  do.  And  I 
suppose  you  won’t  be  jealous  of  her, 
and  anxious  to  defeat  her  on  the  old 
ground  ?” 

She  winced  a  little  ;  but  she  said — 

“  I  can  dp  with  that  as  you  suggested 
about  the  newspapers  :  I  need  not  go  to 
the  theatre.” 

“  Very  well,  Gerty.  I  hopw  all  will 
be  for  the  best.  But  do  not  be  in  a 
hurry  ;  take  time  and  consider.” 

She  saw  clearly  enough  that  this  calm 
acquiescence  was  all  the  congratulation 
or  advice  she  was  likely  to  get ;  and  she 
went  to  the  door. 

“  Papa,”  said  she  with  a  little  hesita¬ 
tion,  “  Sir  Keith  Macleod  is  coming  up 
to-morrow  morning — to  go  to  church 
with  us.” 

“  Yes  ?”  said  he  indifferently. 

“  He  may  speak  to  you  before  we  go.” 
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"  Very  well.  Of  course,  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  say  in  the  matter.  You  are  mis* 
tress  of  your  own  actions.” 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and  lock¬ 
ed  herself  in,  feeling  very  lonely,  and 
disheartened,  and  miserable.  There 
was  more  to  alarm  her  in  her  father’s 
faintly  expressed  doubts  than  in  all  Car¬ 
ry’s  vehement  opposition  and  taunts. 
Why  had  Macleod  left  her  alone  ? — if 
only  she  could  see  him  laugh,  her  cour¬ 
age  would  be  reassured. 

Then  she  bethought  her  that  this  was 
not  a  fit  mood  for  one  who  had  promised 
to  be  the  wife  of  a  Macleod.  She  went 
to  the  mirror  and  regarded  herself  ;  and 
almost  unconsciously  an  expression  of 
pride  and  resolve  appeared  about  the 
lines  of  her  mouth.  And  she  would 
show  to  herself  that  she  had  still  a  wo¬ 
man’s  feelings  by  going  out  and  doing 
some  actual  work  of  chwty  :  she  would 
prove  to  herself  that  the  constant  stimu¬ 
lation  of  noble  emotions  had  not  dead¬ 
ened  them  in  her  own  luiture.  She  put 
on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  went  down¬ 
stairs,  and  went  out  into  the  free  air  and 
the  sunlight — without  a  word  to  either 
Carry  or  her,  father.  She  was  trying  to 
imagine  herself  as  having  already  left  the 
stage  and  all  its  fictitious  allurements. 
She  was  now  Lady  Bountifuf:  having 
looked  after  the  simple  cares  of  her 
household  she  was  now  ready  to  cast  her 
eyes  abroad  and  relieve  in  so  far  as  she 
might  the  distress  around  her.  The  first 
object  of  charity  she  encountered  was  an 
old  crossing-sweeper.  She  addressed 
him  in  a  matter-of-fact  way  which  was 
intended  to  conceal  her  fluttering  self- 
consciousness.  She  inquired  whether 
he  had  a  wife  ;  whether  he  had  any  chil¬ 
dren  ;  whether  they  were  not  rather 
poor.  And  having  l^n  answered  in  the 
affirmative  on  all  these  points,  she  sur¬ 
prised  the  old  man  by  giving  him  five 
shillings  and  telling  him  to  go  home  and 
get  a  good  warm  dinner  for  his  family. 
She  passed  on,  and  did  not  observe  that, 
as  soon  as  her  back  was  turned,  the  old 
wretch  made  straight  for  the  nearest 
public-house. 

But  her  heart  was  happy  and  her  cour¬ 
age  rose.  It  was  not  for  nothing,' then, 
t^t  she  had  entertained  the  bold  resolve 
of  casting  aside  for  ever  the  one  great  am¬ 
bition  of  her  life — with  all  its  intoxicat¬ 
ing  successes,  and  hopes,  and  struggles 


— for  the  homely  and  simple  duties  of  an 
ordinary  woman’s  existence.  It  was  not 
in  vain  that  she  had  read  and  dreamed 
of  the  far  romantic  land,  and  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  think  of  herself  as  the  proud 
wife  o(  Macleod  of  Dare.  Those  fierce 
deeds  of  valor  and  vengeance  that  had 
terrified  and  thrilled  her  would  now  be¬ 
come  part  of  her  own  inheritance  ;  why, 
she  could  tell  her  friends,  when  they 
came  to  see  her,  of  all  the  old  legends 
and  fairy  stories  that  belonged  to  her 
own  home.  And  the  part  of  Lady 
Bountiful — surely,  if  she  must  play  some 
part,  that  was  the  one  she  would  most 
dearly  like  to  play.  And  the  years 
would  go  by  ;  and  she  would  grow  sil¬ 
ver-haired,  too  ;  and  when  she  lay  on  her 
deathbed  she  would  take  her  husband’s 
hand  and  say,  “  Have  I  lived  the  life 
you  wished  me  to  live  ?”  Her  cheerful¬ 
ness  grew  apace  ;  and  the  walking,  and 
the  sunshine,  and  the  fresh  air  brought  a 
fine  light  and  color  to  her  eyes  and 
cheeks.  There  was  a  song  singing 
through  her  head  ;  and  it  was  all  about 
the  brave  Glenogie  who  rode  up  the 
king’s  ha’^ 

But  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  a 
street  her  eye  rested  on  a  huge  colored 
placard — rested  but  for  a  moment,  for 
she  would  not  look  on  the  great  gaudy 
thing.  Just  at  this  time  a  noble  lord 
had  shown  his  interest  in  the  British 
drama  by  spending  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  in  producing,  at  a  theatre  of  his 
own  building,  a  spectacular  burlesque, 
the  gorgeousness  of  which  surpassed 
anything  that  had  ever  been  done  in  that 
way.  And  the  lady  who  appeared  to  be 
playing  (in  silence,  mostly)  the  chief  part 
in  this  ,hash  of  glaring  color  and  roaring 
music  and  clashing  armor  had  gained  a 
great  celebrity  by  reason  of  her  hand¬ 
some  figure,  and  the  splendor  of  her  cos¬ 
tume,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  real 
diamonds  that  she  wore.  All  London 
was  talking  of  her  ;  and  the  vast  theatre 
—even  in  November — was  nightly  cram¬ 
med  to  overflowing.  As  Gertrude  White 
walked  back  to  her  home  her  heart  was 
filled  with  bitterness.  She  had  caught 
sight  of  the  ostentatious  placard  ;  and 
she  knew  that  the  photograph  of  the  act¬ 
ress  who  was  figuring  there  was  in  every 
stationer’s  shop  in  the  Strand.  And 
that  which  galled  her  was  not  that  the 
theatre  should  be  so  taken  and  so  used. 
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but  that  the  stage  heroine  of  the  hour 
should  be  a  woman  who  could  act  no 
more  than  any  baboon  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens. 

Chapter  XXV. 

IN  SUSSEX. 

But  as  for  him,  there  was  no  modera¬ 
tion  at  all  in  the  vehemence  of  his  joy. 
In  the  surprise  and  bewilderment  of  it, 
the  world  around  him  underwent  trans¬ 
figuration:  London  in  November  was  glo¬ 
rified  into  an  earthly  paradise.  The 
very  people  in  the  streets  seemed  to  have 
kindly  faces ;  Bury  Street,  St.  James’s 
— which  is  usually  a  somewhat  misty 
thoroughfare — was  naore  beautiful  than 
the  rose-garden  of  an  eastern  king. 
And  on  this  Saturday  afternoon  the  blue 
skies  did  indeed  continue  to  shine  over 
the  great  city  ;  and  the  air  seemed  sweet 
and  clear  enough,  as  it  generally  does  to 
any  one  whose  every  heart-beat  is  only 
another  throb  of  conscious  gladness. 

In  this  first  intoxication  of  wonder, 
and  pride,  and  gratitude,  he  had  forgot¬ 
ten  all  about  these  ingenious  theories 
which,  in  former  days,  he  had  construct¬ 
ed  to  prove  to  himself  that  Gertrude 
White  should  give  up  her  present  way  of 
life.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  he  had  res¬ 
cued  the  white  slave  ?  W’as  it  once  and 
for  ever  that  Nature,  encountering  the 
subtle  demon  of  Art,  had  closed  and 
wrestled  with  the  insidious  thing,  had 
seized  it  by  the  throat,  and  choked  it,  and 
flung  it  aside  from  the  fair  roadway  of 
life  ?  He  had  forgotten  about  these  the¬ 
ories  now.  Ail  that  he  was  conscious 
of  was  this  eager  joy,  with  now  and 
again  a  wild  wonder  that  he  should  in¬ 
deed  have  acquired  so  priceless  a  {xrsses- 
sion.  Was  it  possible  that  she  would 
really  withdraw  herself  from  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world  and  give  herself  to  him 
alone  ? — that  some  day,  in  the  beautiful 
and  laughing  future,  the  glory  of  her 
presence  would  light  up  the  dull  halls  of 
Castle  Dare  ? 

Of  course  he  poured  all  his  pent-up 
confidences  into  the  ear  of  the  astonish¬ 
ed  Major,  and  again  and  again  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  his  companion  for  having 
given  him  the  opportunity  of  securing 
this  transcendent  happiness.  The  Ma¬ 
jor  was  somewhat  frightened.  He  did 
not  know  in  what  measure  he  might  be 
regarded  as  an  accomplice  by  the  silver- 


hjured  lady  of  Castle  Dare.  And  in  any 
case  he  was  alarmed  by  the  vehemence 
of  the  young  man. 

“  My  dear  Macleod,”  said  he  with  an 
oracular  air,  “  you  never  have  any  hold 
on  yourself.  You  fling  the  reins  on  the 
horse’s  neck,  and  gallop  down-hill :  a 
very  slight  check  would  send  you  whirl¬ 
ing  to  the  bottom.  Now,  you  should 
take  the  advice  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  is  older  than  you,  and  who — if  I 
may  say  so — ^has  kept  his  eyes  open.  I 
don’t  want  to  discourage  you  ;  but  you 
should  take  it  for  granted  that  accidents 
may  happen.  I  would  feel  the  reins  a 
little  bit,  if  I  were  you.  Once  you’ve 
got  her  into  the  church — and  see  her 
with  a  white  veil  over  her  head — ^then 
you  may  be  as  perfervid  as  you  like - ” 

And  so  the  simple-minded  Major 
prattled  on  ;  Macleod  paying  but  little 
heed.  There  had  been  nothing  about 
Major  Stewart’s  courtship  and  marriage 
to  shake  the  world  :  why,  he  said  to 
himself,  when  the  lady  was  pleased  to . 
lend  a  favoring  ear,  was  there  any  reason 
for  making  such  a  fuss  ? 

“  Your  happiness  will  all  depend  on 
one  thing,”  said  he  to  Macleod,  with  a 
complacent  wisdom  in  the  round  and  jo¬ 
vial  face.  ”  Take  my  word  for  it.  I 
hear  of  people  studying  the  character — 
the  compatibilities  and  what  not — of 
other  people  ;  but  I  never  knew  of  a 
young  man  thinking  of  such  things  when 
he  was  in  love.  He  plunges  in,  and 
finds  out  afterwards.  Now,  it  all  comes 
to  this — is  she  likely,  or  not  likely,  to 
prove  a  sigher  ?” 

”  A  what  ?”  %aid  Macleod,  apparently 
awaking  from  a  trance. 

“  A  sigher.  A  woman  who  goes  about 
the  house  all  day  sighing — whether  over 
your  sins  or  her  own,  she  won’t  tell 
you.” 

•  ”  Indeed  I  cannot  say,”  Macleod 
said,  laughing.  ”  I  should  hope  not. 
I  think  she  has  excellent  spirits.” 

”  Ah  !”  said  the  Major  thoughtfully  ; 
and  he  himself  sighed  ;  perhaps  he  was 
thinking  of  a  certain  house  far  away  in 
Mull,  to  which  he  had  shortly  to  return. 

Macleod  did  not  know  how  to  show 
his  gratitude  towards  this  good-natured 
friend.  He  would  have  given  him  half- 
a-dozen  banquets  a  day ;  and  Major 
Stewart  liked  a  London  dinner.  But  what 
he  did  offer  as  a  great  reward  was  this  : 
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that  Major  Stewart  should  go  up  the 
next  morning  to  a  particular  church,  and 
take  up  a  particular  position  in  that 
church,  and  theh-^^en  he  would  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  wonderful  creature 
the  world  had  seen.  Oddly  enough,  the 
Major  did  not  eagerly  accept  this  munih* 
cent  offer.  To  another  proposal — that 
he  should  go  up  to  Mr.  White’s  on  the 
first  day  after  their  return  from  Sussex, 
and  meet  the  young  lady  at  luncheon — 
he  seemed  better  inclined. 

“  But  why  shouldn’t  we  go  to  the  the¬ 
atre  to-night?”  said  he  in  his  simple 
way. 

Macleod  looked  embarrassed. 

“  Frankly,  then,  Stewart,”  said  he, 
“  I  don’t  want  you  to  make  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  an  actress.” 

"  Oh,  very  well,”  said  he,  not  greatly 
disappointed.  ”  Perhaps  it  is  better. 
You  see,  I  may  be  questioned  at  Castle 
Dare.  Have  you  considered  that  mat¬ 
ter  ?” 

,  ”  Oh  no  !”  Macleod  said  lightly  and 

cheerfully  ;  “  I  have  had  time  to  con¬ 
sider  nothing  as  yet.  1  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  all  real.  It  takes  a  deal  of 
hard  thinking  to  convince  myself  that  I 
am  not  dreaming.” 

But  the  true  fashion  in  which  Macleod 
showed  his  gratitude  to  his  friend  was 
in  concealing  his  great  reluctance  on 
going  down  with  him  into  Sussex.  It 
was  Uke  rending  his  heart-strings  for  him 
to  leave  London  for  a  single  hour  at  this 
time.  What  beautiful  confidences,  and 
tender  timid  looks,  and  sweet  small 
words  he  was  leaving  behind  him,  in 
order  to  go  and  shoot  a  lot  of  miserable 
pheasants  !  He  was  rather  gloomy  when 
he  met  the  Major  at  Victoria  Station. 
They  got  into  the  train ;  and  away 
through  the  darkness  of  the  November 
afternoon  they  rattled  to  Three  Bridges  ; 
but  all  the  eager  sportsman  had  gone 
out  of  him,  and  he  had  next  to  nothing 
to  say  in  answer  to  the  Major’s  excited 
questions.  Occasionally  he  would  rouse 
himself  from  this  reverie,  and  he  would 
talk  in  a  perfunctory  sort  of  fashion 
abont  the  immediate  business  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  He  confessed  that  he  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  theoretical  repugnance  to  a  battw, 
if  it  were  at  all  like  what  people  .in  the 
newspapers  declared  it  to  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  w  ell  jinderstand 
— judging  by  his  experiences  in  the  High^ 


lands — how  the  shooting  of  driven  birds 
could  be  so  marvellously  easy  ;  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  that  the  writers  he  had 
referred  to  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  practising,  or  even  observing,  so  very 
expensive  an  amusement.  Major  Stew¬ 
art,  for  his  part,  freely  admitted  that  he 
had  no  scruples  whatever.  Shooting 
birds,  he  roundly  declared,  was  shooting 
birds,  whether  you  shot  two  or  two  score. 
And  he  demurely  hinted  that,  if  he  had 
his  choice,  he  would  rather  shoot  the  two 
score. 

”  Mind  you,  Stewart,”  Macleod  said, 
”  if  we  are  |>osted  anywhere  near  each 
other,  mind  you  shoot  at  any  bird  that 
comes  my  way.  I  should  like  you  to 
make  a  big  bag  that  you  may  talk  about 
in  Mull ;  and  I  don’t  really  care  about 
it.” 

And  this  was  the  man  whom  Miss 
Carry  had  described  as  being  nothing 
but  a  slayer  of  wild  animals  and  a  pre¬ 
server  of  beasts’  skins  !  Perhaps  in  that 
imaginary  duel  between  Nature  and  Art 
the  enemy  was  not  so  thoroughly  beaten 
and  thrown  aside  after  all. 

So  they  got  to  Three  Bridges  ;  and 
there  they  found  the  carriage  awaiting 
them  ;  and  presently  they  were  whirling 
away  along  the  dark  roads,  with  the 
lamps  shining  alternately  on  a  line  of 
hedge,  or  on  a  long  stretch  of  ivied 
brick-wall.  And  at  last  they  passed  a 
lodge-gate  ;  and  drove  through  a  great 
and  silent  park  ;  and  finally,  rattling 
over  the  gravel,  drew  up  in  front  of 
some  grey  steps  and  a  blaze  of  light 
coming  from  the  wide-open  doors. 
Under  Lord  Beauregard’s  guidance,  they 
went  into  the  draw'ing-room,  and  found 
a  number  of  people  idly  chatting  there, 
or  reading  by  the  subdued  light  of  the 
various  lamps  on  the  small  tables.  There 
w-as  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  weather. 
Macleod,  vaguely  conscious  that  these 
people  were  only  strangers,  and  that  the 
one  heart  that  was  thinking  of  him  was 
now  far  away,  paid  but  little  heed  ;  if  he 
had  been  told  that  the  barometer  pre¬ 
dicted  fifteen  thunder-storms  for  the 
morrow,  he  would  have  been  neither 
startled  nor  dismayed. 

But  he  managed  to  say  to  his  host, 
aside — 

”  Beauregard,  look  here.  I  suppose 
in  this  sort  of  shooting  you  have  some 
little  understanding  with  your  head- 
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keeper  about  the  posts — who  is  to  be  a 
bit  favored,  you  know  ?  Well,  I  wish 
you  would  ask  him  to  look  ^ter  my 
friend  Stewart.  He  can  leave  me  out 
altogether,  if  he  likes.” 

“  My  dear  fellow,  there  will  be 
scarcely  any  difference  ;  but  I  will  look 
after  your  friend  myself.  I  suppose 
you  have  no  guns  with  you  ?” 

”  I  have  borrowed  Ogilvie’s.  Stewart 
has  none.” 

”  1  w’ill  get  one  for  him.” 

By-and-by  they  went  up-stairs  to  their 
respective  rooms,  and  Macleod  was  left 
alone — that  is  to  say,  he  was  scarcely 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
was  opening  his  portmanteau  and  put¬ 
ting  out  his  things.  He  lay  back  in  the 
low  easy-chair,  and  stared  absently  into 
the  blazing  fire.  This  was  a  beautiful 
but  a  lonely  house.  There  were  many 
strangers  in  it.  But  if  she  had  been  one 
of  the  pieople  below — if  he  could  at  this 
moment  look  forward  to  meeting  her  at 
dinner — if  there  was  a  chance  of  his  sit¬ 
ting  beside  her  and  listening  to  the  low 
and  sweet  voice — with  what  an  eager  joy 
he  would  have  waited  for  the  sound  of 
the  bell !  As  it  was,  his  heart  was  in 
London.  He  had  no  sort  of  interest  in 
this  big  house  ;  or  in  the  strangers  whom 
he  had  met  ;  or  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
morrow,  about  which  all  the  men  were 
talking.  It  was  a  lonely  house. 

He  was  aroused  by  a  tapping  at  the 
door. 

“Come  in,”  he  said — and  Major 
Stewart  entered,  bloom: ng 'and  roseate 
over  his  display  of  white  linen. 

“  Good  gracious  !”  said  he,  “  aren’t 
you  dressed  yet  ?  It  wants  but  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  dinner-time.  What  have  you 
been  doing  ?” 

Macleod  jumped  up  with  some  shame¬ 
facedness,  and  began  to  array  himself 
quickly. 

“  Macleod,”  said  the  Major,  subsid¬ 
ing  into  the  big  arm-chair  very  carefully, 
so  as  not  to  crease  his  shining  shirt- 
front,  “  I  must  give  you  another  piece 
of  advice.  It  is  serious.  I  have  heard 
again  and  again  that  when  a  man  thinks 
only  of  one  thing — when  he  keeps  brood¬ 
ing  over  it  day  and  night — he  is  bound 
to  become  mad.  They  call  it  mono¬ 
mania.  You  are  becoming  a  monoma¬ 
niac.” 

“  Yes,  I  think  I  am,”  Macleod  said. 


laughing  ;  ”  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant  sort 
of  monomania,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to 
become  sane.  But  you  really  must  not 
be  hard  on  me,  Stewart.  You  know  this 
is  rather  an  important  thing  that  has 
happened  to  me  ;  and  it  wants  a  good 
deal  of  thinking  over.” 

"  Bah  !”  the  Major  cried,  “  why  take 
it  so  much  au  grand  sMeux  t  A  girl 
likes  you  ;  says  she’ll  marry  you  ;  pro¬ 
bably,  if  she  continues  in  the  same 
mind,  she  will.  Consider  yourself  a 
lucky  dog  ;  and  don’t  break  your  heart 
if  an  accident  occurs.  Hope  for  the 
best  ;  that  you  and  she  mayn’t  quarrel ; 
and  that  she  mayn’t  prove  a  sigher. 
Now  what  do  you  think  of  this  house  ? 
I  consider  it  an  uncommon  good  dodge 
to  put  each  person’s  name  outside  his 
bedroom-door  ;  there  can’t  be  any  con¬ 
founded  mistakes — and  women  squealing 
— if  you  come  up  late  at  night.  Why, 
Macleod,  you  don’t  mean  that  this  affair 
has  destroyed  all  your  interest  in  the 
shooting  ?  Man,  I  have  been  down  to 
the  gun-room  with  your  friend  Beaure¬ 
gard  ;  have  seen  the  head-keeper  ;  got  a 
gun  that  suits  me  first-rate — a  trifle  long 
in  the  stock  perhaps,  but  no  matter. 
You  won’t  tip  any  more  than  the  head- 
keeper,  eh  ?  And  the  fellow  who  carries 
your  cartridge-bag  ?  I  do  think  it  un¬ 
commonly  civil  of  a  man,  not  only  to  ask 
you  to  go  shooting,  but  to  find  you  in 
guns  and  cartridges  as  well ;  don’t 
you  ?” 

The  Major  chatted  on  with  great  cheer¬ 
fulness.  He  clearly  considered  that  he 
had  got  into  excellent  quarters.  At  din¬ 
ner  he  told  some  of  his  most  famous  In¬ 
dian  stories  to  Lady  Beauregard,  near 
whom  he  was  sitting  ;  and  at  ni^t,  in 
the  improvised  smoking-room,  he  was 
great  on  deer-stalking.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  Macleod,  or  anybody  else, 
to  talk.  The  Major  was  in  full  flow, 
though  he  stoutly  refused  to  touch  the 
spirits  on  the  table.  He  wanted  a  clear 
head  and  a  steady  hand  for  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

Alas  !  alas  !  The  next  morning  pre¬ 
sented  a  woful  spectacle.  Grey  skies — 
heavy  and  rapidly  drifting  clouds — pour¬ 
ing  rain — runnels  of  clear  water  by  the 
side  of  every  gravel-path — a  rook  or  two 
battling  with  the  squally  south-wester 
high  over  the  wide  and  desolate  park — 
the  wild  duck  at  the  margin  of  the  ruf- 
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fled  lake  flapping  their  wings  as  if  the 
wet  was  too  much  even  for  them — nearer 
at  hand  the  firs  and  evergreens  all  drip¬ 
ping.  After  breakfast  the  male  guests 
wandered  disconsolately  into  the  cold 
billiard-room,  and  began  knocking  the 
balls  about.  All  the  loquacious  cheer¬ 
fulness  of  the  Major  had  fled.  He  look¬ 
ed  out  on  the  wet  park  and  the  sombre 
woods  ;  and  sighed. 

But  about  twelve  o’clock  there  was  a 
great  hurry  and  confusion  throughout 
the  house  ;  for  all  of  a  sudden  the  skies 
in  the  west  cleared  ;  there  was  a  glimmer 
of  blue  ;  and  then  gleams  of  a  pale  wan 
light  began  to  stream  over  the  landscape. 
There  was  a  rush  to  the  gun-room,  and 
an  eager  putting-on  of  shooting-boots 
and  leggings  ;  there  was  a  rapid  tying-up 
of  small  packages  of  sandwiches  ;  pres¬ 
ently  the  waggonette  was  at  the  door. 
And  then  away  they  went  over  the  hard 
gravel,  and  out  into  the  wet  roads  ;  with 
the  sunlight  now  beginning  to  light  up 
the  beautiful  woods  about  Crawley. 
The  horses  seemed  to  know  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  A  new  spirit  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  party.  The  Major’s  face 
glowed  as  red  as  the  hip  that  here  and 
there  among  the  almost  leafless  hedges 
shone  in  the  sunlight  on  the  ragged 
brier-stem. 

And  yet  it  was  about  one  o’clock  be¬ 
fore  the  work  of  the  day  began,  for  the 
beaters  had  to  be  summoned  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts,  and  the  small  boys  with  the 
white  fla^ — the  “  stops” — had  to  be 
posted  so  as  to  check  runners.  And 
then  the  six  guns  went  down  over  a 
ploughed  field — half  clay  and  half  chalk, 
and  ankle  deep — to  the  margin  of  a  rap¬ 
idly  running  and  coffee-colored  stream, 
which  three  of  them  had  to  cross  by 
means  of  a  very  shaky  plank.  Lord 
Beauregard,  Major  Stewart,  and  Mac- 
leod  remained  on  this  side,  keeping  a 
look-out  for  a  straggler,  but  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  gradually  opening  and 
brightening  sky.  Then  far  away  they 
heard  a  slight  tapping  on  the  trees  ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  another 
sound  caused  the  hearts  of  the  two  nov¬ 
ices  to  jump.  It  was  a  quick,  auk-ctuk, 
accompanied  by  a  rapid  and  silken  win¬ 
nowing  of  the  air.  Then  an  object, 
which  seemed  like  a  cannon-ball  with  a 
long  tail  attached,  came  whizzing  along. 
Major  Stewart  fired — a  bad  miss.  Then 


he  wheeled  round,  took  good  aim,  and 
down  came  a  mass  of  feathers,  whirling 
until  it  fell  motionless  on  the  ground. 

"  Well  hit !”  Macleod  cried  ;  but  at 
the  same  moment  he  became  conscious 
that  he  had  better  mind  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  for  there  was  another  whirring 
sound,  and  then  he  saw  this  rapidly  en¬ 
larging  object  coming  straight  at  him. 
He  fired,  and  shot  the  bird  dead  ;  but 
so  rapid  was  its  flight  that  he  had  to  duck 
his  head  as  the  slain  bird  drove  past  his 
face  and  tumbled  on  to  the  ground  be¬ 
hind  him. 

”  This  is  rather  like  firing  at  bomb¬ 
shells,”  he  called  out  to  Lord  Beaure- 
gard. 

It  was  certainly  a  new  experience  for 
Macleod  to  figure  as  a  novice  in  any 
matter  connected  with  shooting  ;  but 
both  the  Major  and  he  speedily  showed 
that  they  were  not  unfamiliar  with  the  use 
of  a  gun.  'Whether  the  birds  came  at  them 
like  bomb-shells,  or  sprung  like  a  sky¬ 
rocket  through  the  leafless  branches, 
they  met  with  the  same  polite  attention  ; 
though  occasionally  one  would  double 
back  on  the  beaters  and  get  clear  away, 
sailing  far  into  the  silver-clear  sky. 
Lord  Beauregard  scarcely  shot  at  all, 
unless  he  was  fairly  challenged  by  a  bird 
flying  right  past  him  ;  he  seemed  quite 
content  to  see  his  friends  having  plenty 
of  work  ;  while,  in  the  interest  of  the 
beaters,  he  kept  calling  out  in  a  high 
monotone,  ”  Shoot  high  !  shoot  high  !” 
Then  there  was  some  motion  among  the 
brushwood  ;  here  and  there  a  man  or 
boy  appeared  ;  and  finally  the  under¬ 
keeper  with  his  retriever  came  across  the 
stream  to  pick  up  the  dead  birds.  That 
bit  was  done  with  :  vorwdrts  / 

”  Well,  Stewart,”  Macleod  said, 
”  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  I  don’t  see 
anything  murderous  or  unsportsmanlike 
in  this  kind  of  shooting.  Of  course 
shooting  with  dogs  is  much  prettier  ; 
and  you  don’t  get  any  exercise  standing 
in  a  wet  field  ;  but  the  man  who  says 
that  shooting  those  birds  requires  no 
skill  at  all — well,  I  should  like  to  see 
him  try.” 

”  Macleod,”  said  the  Major  gravely, 
as  they  plodded  along,  ”  you  may  think 
that  1  despise  this  kind  of  thing  ;  but  I 
don’t.  I  give  you  my  solemn  word  of 
honor  that  I  don’t.  I  will  even  go  the 
length  of  saying  that  if  Providence  had 
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blessed  me  with  £a3,ooo  a  year  I  should 
be  quite  content  to  own  a  bit  of  country 
like  this.  I  played  the  part  of  the  wild 
mountaineer  last  night,  you  know  ;  that 
was  all  very  well - ” 

Here  there  was  a  loud  call  from  Lord 
Beauregard,  who  was  overtaking  them — 
''Hare!  hare!  Mark  hare!"  The 
Major  jumped  round,  put  up  his  gun, 
and  banged  away — shooting  far  ahead  in 
his  eagerness.  Macleod  looked  on  ;  and 
did  not  even  raise  his  gun. 

“  That  comes  of  talking,”  The  Major 
said  gloomily.  ”  And  you — why  didn’t 
you  shoot  ?  I  never  saw  you  miss  a  hare 
in  my  life  !” 

”  I  was  not  thinking  of  it,”  Macleod 
said  indifferently. 

It  was  very  soon  apparent  that  he  was 
thinking  of  something  other  than  the 
shooting  of  pheasants  or  hares  ;  for  as 
they  went  from  one  wood  to  another 
during  this  beautiful  brief  November 
day  he  generally  carried  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder — even  when  the  whirring, 
bright-plumaged  birds  were  starting 
from  time  to  time  from  the  hedge-rows 
— and  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to 
warning  his  friend  when  and  where  to 
shoot.  However,  an  incident  occur¬ 
red  which  entirely  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs.  At  one  beat  he  was  left 
quite  alone — posted  in  an  open  space  of 
low  brushwood  close  by  the  comer  of  a 
wood.  He  rested  the  butt  of  his  gun  on 
his  foot ;  he  was  thinking,  not  of  any 
pheasant  or  hare,  but  of  the  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  Gertrude  White  would  make  if  she 
were  coming  dov/n  one  of  these  open 
glades,  betwen  the  green  stems  of  the 
trees,  with  the  sunlight  around  her  and 
the  fair  sky  overhead.  Idly  he  watched 
the  slowly-drifting  clouds  ;  they  were 
going  away  northward — by-and-by  they 
would  sail  over  London.  The  nfts  of 
blue  widened  in  the  clear  silver  ;  surely 
the  sunlight  would  now  be  shining  over 
Regent’s  Park  ?  Occasionally  a  pheas¬ 
ant  came  clattering  along  he  only  re¬ 
garded  the  shining  colors  of  its  head  and 
neck  brilliant  in  the  sunlight.  A  hare 
trotted  by  him  ;  he  let  it  go.  But  while 
he  was  standing  thus,  and  vaguely  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  rattle  of  guns  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  quick 
cry  of  pain  ;  and  he  thought  he  heard 
some  one  call  ”  Macleod  !  Macleod  I” 
Instantly  he  put  his  gun  against  a  bush  ; 


and  ran.  He  found  a  hedge  at  the  end 
of  the  wood  ;  he  drove  through  it,  and 
got  into  the  open  held.  There  was  the 
unlucky  Major,  with  blood  running  down 
his  face,  a  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  and 
two  men  beside  him — one  of  them  offer¬ 
ing  him  some  brandy  from  a  flask.  How¬ 
ever,  after  the  hrst  fright  was  over  it  was 
seen  that  Major  Stewart  was  but  slightly 
hurt.  The  youngest  member  of  the  party 
had  hred  at  a  bird  coming  out  of  the 
wood  ;  had  missed  it ;  had  tried  to  wheel 
round  to  send  the  second  barrel  after  it ; 
but  his  feet,  having  sunk  into  the  wet 
clay,  had  caught  there,  and  in  his  stum¬ 
bling  fall,  somehow  or  other  the  second 
barrel  went  off,  one  pellet  just  catching 
the  Major  under  the  eye.  The  surface 
wound  caused  a  good  shedding  of  blood, 
but  that  was  all ;  and  when  the  Major 
had  got  his  face  washed,  he  shouldered 
his  gun  again,  and  with  indomitable  pluck 
said  he  would  see  the  thing  out.  It  was 
nothing  but  a  scratch,  he  declared.  It 
might  have  been  dangerous  ;  but  what 
was  the  good  of  considering  what  might 
have  been  ?  To  the  young  man  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  and  who 
was  quite  unable  to  express  his  profound 
sorrow  and  shame,  he  was  generously 
considerate,  saying  that  he  had  fined  him 
in  the  sum  of  one  penny  when  he  took  a 
postage-stamp  to  cover  the  wound. 

”  Lord  Beauregard,”  said  he,  cheer¬ 
fully,  ”  I  want  you  to  show  me  a  thor¬ 
ough-going  hot  corner.  You  know  I  am 
an  ignoramus  at  this  kind  of  thing.” 

”  Well,”  said  his  host,  "  there  is  a 
good  bit  along  here — if  you  would  rather 
goon.” 

“  Go  on  ?”  said  he.  ”  Of  course  !” 

And  it  was  a  "  hot  corner.”  They 
came  to  it  at  the  end  of  a  long  double 
hedge- row  connected  with  the  wood  they 
had  just  beaten  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
”  stop”  at  the  corner  of  the  wood,  the 
pheasants,  in  large  numbers,  had  run 
into  the  channel  between  the  double  line 
of  hedge.  Here  they  were  followed  by 
the  keepers  and  beaters,  who  kept  'gently 
driving  them  along.  Occasionally  one 
got  up,  and  was  instantly  knocked  over 
by  one  of  the  guns  ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  ”  hot  comer”  would  be  at  the 
end  of  this  hedge-row,  where  there  was 
stationed  a  smock-frocked  rustic  who, 
down  on  his  knees,  was  gently  tapping 
with  a  bit  of  stick.  The  number  of  birds 
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getting  up  increased,  so  that  the  six  guns 
had  pretty  sharp  work  to  reckon  with 
them  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  wildly  whir* 
ring  objects  got  clean  away  into  the  next 
wood — Lord  Beauregard  all  the  time  call* 
ing  out  from  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
“  Shoot  high  !  shoot  high  !*’  But  at  ^e 
end  of  the  hedge-row  an  extraordinary 
scene  occurred.  One  after  the  other — 
then  in  twos  and  threes — the  birds  sprung 
high  over  the  bushes  ;  the  rattle  of  mus¬ 
ketry — all  the  guns  being  together  now — 
was  deafening  ;  the  air  was  filled  with 
gunpowder-smoke  ;  and  every  second  or 
two  another  bird  came  tumbling  down  on 
to  the  young  com.  Macleod,  with  a  sort 
of  derisive  laugh,  put  his  gun  over  his 
shoulder. 

“  This  is  downright  stupidity,”  he  said 
to  Major  Stewart,  who  was  blazing  away 
as  hard  as  ever  he  could  cram  cartridges 
into  the  hot  barrels  of  his  gun.  “You 
can't  tell  whether  you  are  hitting  the  bird 
or  not.  There  !  Three  men  fired  at  that 
bird  —  and  the  other  two  were  not 
touched." 

The  fusillade  Uisted  for  about  eight  or 
ten  minutes ;  and  then  it  was  discovered 
that  though  certainly  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pheasants  had  got  up  at  this  comer, 
only  twenty-two  and  a  half  brace  were 
killed — to  five  guns. 

“  Well,”  said  the  Major,  taking  off  his 
cap  and  wiping  his  forehead,  ”  that  was  a 
bit  of  a  scrimmage.” 

"  Perhaps,”  said  Macleod,  who  had 
been  watching  with  some  amusement  his 
friend’s  fierce  zeal,  “  but  it  was  not  shoot¬ 
ing.  I  defy  you  to  say  how  many  birds 
you  shot.  Or  I  will  do  this  with  you — I 
will  bet  you  a  sovereign  that,  if  you  ask 
each  man  to  tell  you  how  many  ^rds  he 
has  shot  during  the  day,  and  add  them  all 
up,  the  total  will  be  twice  the  number  of 
birds  the  keepers  will  take  home.  But  I 
am  glad  you  seem  to  enjoy  it,  Stewart.*’ 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  Macleod,”  said 
the  other,  “  I  think  I  have  had  enough 
of  it.  I  don’t  want  to  make  a  fuss  ;  but 
I  fancy  I  don’t  quite  see  clearly  with  this 
eye — it  may  be  some  slight  inflammation 
— but  I  think  I  will  go  b^k  to  the  bouse, 
and  see  if  there’s  any  surgeon  in  the 
neighborhood.” 

“  There  you  are  ri^t ;  and  I  will  go 
back  with  you,  ’  ’  Macleod  said  promptly. 

When  their  host  heard  of  this,  he  was 
for  breaking  up  the  party  ;  but  Major 


Stewart  warmly  remonstrated  ;  and  so 
one  of  the  men  was  sent  with  the  two 
friends  to  show  them  the  way  back  to  the 
house.  When  the  surgeon  came  he  ex¬ 
amined  the  wound  and  pronounced  it  to 
be  slight  enough  in  itself,  but  possibly 
dangerous  when  so  near  so  sensitive  an 
organ  as  the  eye.  He  advised  the  Major, 
if  any  symptoms  of  inflammation  declared 
themselves,  to  go  at  once  to  a  skilful 
oculist  in  London,  and  not  to  leave  for 
the  north  until  he  was  quite  assured. 

“  ThatV>unds  rather  well,  Macleod,” 
said  he  ruefully. 

“  Oh,  if  you  must  remain  in  London — 
though  I  hope  not — I  will  stay  with  you,” 
Macleod  said.  It  was  a  great  sacrifice — 
his  remaining  in  London,  instead  of  going 
at  once  back  to  Castle  Dare  ;  but  what 
will  not  one  do  for  one’s  friend  ? 

Chapter  XXVI. 

AN  INTERVIEW.  . 

On  the  eventful  morning  on  which 
Major  Stewart  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
chosen  bride  of  Macleod  of  Dare,  the 
simple-hearted  soldier — notwithstanding 
that  he  had  a  shade  over  one  eye — made 
himself  exceedingly  snurt.  He  would 
show  the  young  lady  that  Macleod’s 
friends  in  the  north  were  not  barbarians. 
The  Major  sent  back  his  boots  to  be 
brushed  a  second  time.  A  more  smoothly 
fitting  pair  of  gloves  Bond  Street  never 
saw. 

“  But  you  have  not  the  air,”  said  he  to 
Macleod,  “of  a  young  fellow  going  to 
see  his  sweetheart.  What  is  the  matter, 
man  ?” 

Macleod  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

“  Well,  I  am  anxious  she  should  im¬ 
press  you  favorably,”  said  he  frankly, 
‘  ‘  and  it  is  an  awkward  position  for  her — 
and  she  will  be  embarrassed,  no  doubt — 
and  I  have  some  pity  for  her,  and  almost 
wish  some  other  way  had  been  taken — ” 

“Oh,  nonsense,”  the  Major  said, 
cheerfully,  “  you  need  not  be  nervous  on 
■  her  account.  Why,  man,  the  silliest  girl  in 
the  world  could  impose  on  an  old  fool  like 
me.  Once  upon  a  time,  pierhaps,  I  may 
have  considered  myself  a  connoisseur — 
well,  you  know,  Macleod,  I  once  had  a 
waist  like  the  rest  of  you  ;  but  now,  bless 
you,  if  a  tolerably  pretty  girl  only  says  a 
civil  word  or  two  to  me  1  begin  to  regard 
her  as  if  I  were  her  guardian  angel— 1/> 
loco  parcniis,  and  that  kind  of  thing — and 
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I  would  sooner  hang  myself  than  scan  her 
dress  or  say  a  word  about  her  figure.  Do 
you  think  she  will  be  afraid  of  a  critic 
with  one  eye  ?  Have  courage,  man.  I 
dare  bet  a  sovereign  she  is  quite  capable 
of  taking  care  of  herself.  It’s  her  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Macleod  flushed  quickly  ;  and  the  one 
eye  of  the  Major  caught  that  sudden 
confession  of  shame  or  resentment. 

“  What  I  meant  was,”  he  said  instant¬ 
ly,  ”  that  nature  had  taught  the  simplest 
of  virgins  a  certain  trick  of  fence — oh, 
yes,  don’t  you  be  afraid.  Embarrass¬ 
ment  !  If  there  is  any  one  embarrassed, 
it  will  not  be  me,  and  it  will  not  be  she. 
Why,  she’ll  begin  to  wonder  whether  you 
are  really  one  of  the  Macleods  if  you 
show  yourself  nervous,  apprehensive, 
frightened  like  this.” 

”  And,  indeed,  Stewart,”  said  he,  ris¬ 
ing  as  if  to  shake  off  some  weight  of 
gloomy  feeling,  ”  I  scarcely  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  me.  I  ought  to  be  the 
happiest  man  in  the  world  ;  and  some¬ 
times  this  very  happiness  seems  so  great 
that  it  is  like  to  suffocate  me — I  cannot 
breathe  fast  enough  ;  and  then  again  I 
get  into  such  unreasoning  fears  and 
troubles — well,  let  us  get  out  into  the 
fresh  air.” 

The  Major  carefully  smoothed  his  hat 
once  more,  and  took  up  his  cane.  He 
followed  Macleod  down-stairs — like  San- 
cho  Panza  waiting  on  Don  Quixote,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it ;  and  then  the  two 
friends  slowly  sauntered  away  northward, 
on  this  fairly  clear  and  pleasant  Decem¬ 
ber  morning. 

”  Your  nerves  are  not  in  a  healthy 
state,  that’s  the  fact,  Macleod,”  said  the 
Major,  as  they  walked  along.  ”  The 
climate  of  London  is  too  exciting  for 
you  ;  a  good,  long,  dull  winter  in  Mull 
will  restore  your  tone.  But  in  the  mean¬ 
time  don’t  cut  my  throat,  or  your  own, 
or  anybody  else’s.” 

”  Am  I  likely  to  do  that  ?”  Macleod 
said,  laughing. 

“  There  was  young  Bouverie,”  the 
Major  continued,  not  heeding  the  ques¬ 
tion — ”  what  a  handsome  young  fellow 
he  was  when  he  joined  us  at  Gawulpoor 
— and  he  hadn’t  been  in  the  place  a  Week 
but  he  must  needs  go  regular  head  over 
heels  about  our  colonel’s  sister-in-law. 
An  uncommon  pretty  woman  she  was  too 
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— an  Irish  girl,  and  fond  of  riding  ;  and 
dash  me  if  that  fellow  didn’t  fairly  try  to 
break  his  neck  again  and  again  just  that 
she  should  admire  his  pluck.  He  was 
as  mad  as  a  hatter  about  her.  Well,  one 
day  two  or  three  of  us  had  been  riding  for 
two  or  three  hours  on  a  blazing  hot  morn¬ 
ing,  and  we  came  to  one  of  the  irrigation 
reservoirs — big  wells,  you  know — and 
what  does  he  do  but  offer  to  bet  twenty 
pounds  he  would  dive  into  the  well  and 
swim  about  for  five  minutes,  till  we  hoist¬ 
ed  him  out  at  the  end  of  the  rope.  I  for¬ 
got  who  took  the  bet — for  none  of  us 
thought  he  would  do  it :  but  I  believe 
he  would  have  done  anything  so  that  the 
story  of  his  pluck  would  be  carried  to  the 
girl,  don’t  you  know.  Well,  off  went  his 
clothes,  and  in  he  jumjjed  into  the  ice- 
cold  water.  Nothing  would  stop  him. 
But  at  the  end  of  the  five  minutes  when 
we  hoisted  up  the  rope,  there  was  no 
Bouverie  there.  It  appeared  that  on 
clinging  on  to  the  rope  he  had  twisted  it 
somehow,  and  suddenly  found  himself 
about  to  have  his  neck  broken,  so  he  had 
to  shake  himself  free  and  plunge  into  the 
water  again.  When  at  last  we  got  him 
out,  he  had  had  a  longer  bath  than  he 
had  bargained  for  ;  but  there  was  appa¬ 
rently  nothing  the  matter  with  him — :and 
he  had  won  the  bet,  and  there  would  be 
a  talk  about  him.  However,  two  days 
afterwards,  when  he  was  at  dinner,  he 
suddenly  felt  as  though  he  had  got  a  blow 
on  the  back  of  his  head — so  he  told  us 
afterwards — and  fell  back  insensible. 
That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  It  took  him 
five  or  six  years  to  shake  off  the  effects 
of  that  dip - ” 

“  And  did  she  marry  him  after  all  ?” 
Macleod  said  eagerly. 

“  Oh,  dear,  no.  I  think  he  had  been 
invalided  home  not  more  than  two  or 
three  months  when  she  married  Con¬ 
nolly,  of  the  7 1  St  Madras  Infantry.  Then 
she  ran  away  from  him  with  some  civilian 
fellow  ;  and  Connolly  blew  his  brains  out. 
“  That,”  said  the  Major  honestly,  ”  is 
always  a  puzzle  to  me.  How  a  fellow  can 
be  such  an  ass  as  to  blow  his  brains  out 
when  his  wife  runs  away  from  him  beats 
ifty  comprehension  altogether.  Now 
what  I  would  do  would  be  this  :  I  would 
thank  goodness  I  was  rid  of  such  a  piece 
of  baggage  ;  I  would  get  all  the  good  fel¬ 
lows  I  know,  and  give  them  a  rattling  fine 
23 
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dinner  ;  and  I  would  drink  a  bumper  to 
her  health  and  another  to  her  never  com¬ 
ing  back.” 

”  And  I  would  send  you  our  Donald, 
and  he  would  play  Cha  till  mt  tuilich  for 
you,”  Macleod  said. 

”  But  as  for  blowing  my  brains  out ! 
Well,”  the  Major  added,  with  a  philo¬ 
sophic  air,  ”  when  a  man  is  mad  he  cares 
neither  for  his  own  life  nor  for' anybody 
else’s.  Look  at  those  cases  you  continu¬ 
ally  see  in  the  papers  :  a  young  man  is  in 
love  with  a  young  woman  ;  they  quarrel, 
or  she  prefers  some  one  else  ;  what  does  he 
do  but  lay  hold  of  her  some  evening  and 
cut  her  throat — to  show  his  great  love  for 
her — and  then  he  coolly  gives  himself  up 
to  the  police  and  says  he  is  quite  content 
to  be  hanged.” 

“  Stewart,”  said  Macleod,  laughing, 
”  I  don’t  like  this  talk  about  hanging. 
You  said  a  minute  or  two  ago  that  1  was 
mad.” 

”  More  or  less,”  observed  the  Major, 
w'ith  absolute  gravity, — ”  as  the  lawyer 
said  when  he  mentioned  the  Fifteen-acres 
Park  at  Dublin.” 

‘  ‘  Well,  let  us  get  into  a  hansom,  ’  ’ 
Macleod  said.  “  When  I  am  hanged 
you  will  ask  them  to  write  over  my  tomb¬ 
stone  that  I  never  kept  anybody  waiting 
for  either  luncheon  or  dinner.” 

The  trim  maid-servant  who  opened  the 
door  greeted  Macleod  with  a  pleasant 
smile  ;  she  was  a  sharp  wench,  and  had 
discovered  that  lovers  have  lavish  hands. 
She  showed  the  two  visitors  into  the 
drawing-room  ;  Macleod  silent  and  listen¬ 
ing  intently,  the  one-eyed  Major  observ¬ 
ing  everything,  and  pterhaps  curious  to 
know  whether  the  house  of  an  actress 
differed  from  that  of  anybody  else.  He 
very  speedily  came  to  the  conclusion  that, 
in  his  small  experience,  he  had  never  seen 
any  house  of  its  size  so  tastefully  decorat¬ 
ed  and  accurately  managed  as  this  simple 
home. 

”  But  what’s  this  !”  he  cried,  going 
to  the  mantelpiece  and  taking  down  a 
drawing  that  was  somewhat  ostentatiously 
placed  there.  ”  Well !  if  this  is  English 
hospitality  !  By  Jove  !  an  insult  to  me, 
and  my  father,  and  my  father’s  clan — that 
blood  alone  will  wipe  out !  The  astonish¬ 
ment  of  Sandy  M acAlister  Mhor  on  behold- 
ing  a  glimpse  of  sunlight :  look  !” 

He  showed  this  rude  drawing  to  Mac¬ 
leod — a  sketch  of  a  wild  Highlander,  with 


his  hair  on  end,  his  eyes  starting  out  of 
his  head,  and  his  hands  uplifted  in  be¬ 
wilderment.  This  work  of  art  was  the 
production  of  Miss  Carry,  who,  on  hear¬ 
ing  the  knock  at  the  door,  had  whipped 
into  the  room,  placed  her  bit  of  savage 
satire  over  the  mantelpiece,  and  whipped 
out  again.  But  her  deadly  malice  so  far 
failed  of  its  purpose  that,  instead  of  in¬ 
flicting  any  annoyance,  it  most  effectually 
broke  the  embarrassment  of  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude’s  entrance  and  introduction  to  the 
Major. 

“  Carry  has  no  great  love  for  the  High¬ 
lands,”  she  said,  laughing  and  slightly 
blushing  at  the  same  time,  ”  but  she  need 
not  have  prepared  so  cruel  a  welcome  for 
you.  Won’t  you  sit  down.  Major  Stew¬ 
art  ?  Papa  will  be  here  directly.” 

"  I  think  it  is  uncommonly  clever,  ” 
the  Major  said,  fixing  his  one  eye  on  the 
paper  as  if  he  would  give  Miss  White  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  understand  that  he  had  not 
come  to  stare  at  her.  ”  Perhaps  she  will 
like  us  better  when  she  knows  more  about 
us.” 

“  Do  you  think,”  said  Miss  White 
demurely,  ”  that  it  is  possible  for  any  one 
born  in  the_south  to  learn  to  like  the 
bagpi|>es  ?’  ’ 

“  No,”  said  Macleod  quickly,  and  it 
was  not  usual  for  him  to  break  in  in  this 
eager  way  about  a  usual  matter  of  talk, 
”  that  is  all  a  question  of  association.  If 
you  had  been  brought  up  to  associate  the 
sound  of  the  pipes  with  every  memorable 
thing — with  the  sadness  of  a  funeral,  and 
the  welcome  of  friends  come  to  see  you, 
and  the  pride  of  going  away  to  war,  then 
you  would  understand  why  the  Cogadh  na 
Sithy  or  the  Failte  Phrionsa,  or  that  one 
that  is  called  I  had  a  Kiss  of  the  King's 
Hand — why  these  bring  the  tears  to  a 
Highlander’s  eyes.  The  pibrochs  pre¬ 
serve  our  legend  for  us,”  he  went  on  to 
say,  in  rather  an  excited  fashion — for  he 
was  obviously  nervous,  and  perhaps  a 
trifle  paler  than  usual.  “  They  remind 
us  of  what  our  families  have  done  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
you  do  not  associate  with  some  friend  or 
relative  who  is  gone  away  ;  or  with  some 
great  merrymaking ;  or  with  the  death  of 
one  who  was  dear  to  you.  You  never  saw 
that — the  boat  taking  the  coffin  across  the 
loch,  and  the  friends  of  the  dead  sitting 
with  bent  heads,  and  the  piper  at  the  bow 
playing  the  slow  Lament  to  the  time  of 
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the  oars — if  you  had  seen  that  you  would 
know  what  the  Cumhadh  Mhic  an  Tois~ 
each  is  to  a  Highlander.  And  if  you  have 
a  friend  come  to  see  you,  what  is  it  first 
tells  you  of  his  coming  ?  When  you  can 
hear  nothing  for  the  waves,  you  can  hear 
the  pipes.  And  if  you  were  going  into  a 
battle,  what  would  put  madness  into  your 
head  but  to  hear  the  march  that  you  know 
your  brothers  and  uncles  and  cousins  last 
heard  when  they  marched  on  with  a  cheer 
to  take  death  as  it  happened  to  come  to 
them  ?  You  might  as  well  wonder  at  the 
Highlanders  loving  the  heather.  That  is 
not  a  very  handsome  flower.” 

Miss  White  was  sitting  quite  calm  and 
collected.  A  covert  glance  or  two  had 
convinced  the  Major  that  she  was  en¬ 
tirely  mistress  of  the  situation.  If  there 
was  any  one  nervous,  embarrassed,  ex¬ 
cited  through  this  interview,  it  was  not 
Miss  Gertrude  White. 

“  The  other  morning,”  she  said  com¬ 
placently — and  she  pulled  down  her  dain¬ 
ty  white  cuffs  another  sixteenth  of  an 
inch — ”  I  was  going  along  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  and  I  met  a  detachment 
— is  a  detachment  right.  Major  Stewart  ? 
— of  a  Highland  regiment.  At  least  I 
supposed  it  was  part  of  a  Highland 
regiment,  because  they  had  eight  pipers 
playing  at  their  head ;  and  I  noticed 
that  the  cab-horses  were  far  more  fright¬ 
ened  than  they  would  have  been  at 
twice  the  noise  coming  from  an  ordinary 
band.  I  w’as  wondering  whether  they 
might  think  it  the  roar  of  some  strange 
animal — you  know  how  a  camel  frightens 
a  horse.  But  I  envied  the  officer  who 
was  riding  in  front  of  the  soldiers.  He 
was  a  very  handsome  man  ;  and  I  thought 
how  proud  he  must  feel  to  be  at  the  head 
of  those  fine,  stalwart  fellows.  In  fact, 
I  felt  for  a  moment  that  I  should  like  to 
have  command  of  a  regiment  myself.” 

”  Faith,”  said  the  Major  gallantly, 
”  I  would  exchange  into  that  regiment  if 
I  had  to  serve  as  a  drummer-boy.” 

Embarrassed  by  this  broad  compli¬ 
ment  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  She  laughed 
lightly  ;  and  then  rose  to  introduce  the 
two  visitors  to  her  father,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Mr. 
White,  knowing  the  errand  of  his  guests, 
should  give  them  an  inordinately  effusive 
welcome.  But  he  was  gravely  polite. 
He  prided  himself  on  being  a  man  of 


common  sense  ;  and  he  knew  it  was  no 
use  fighting  against  the  inevitable.  If  his 
daughter  would  leave  the  stage,  she 
would  ;  and  there  was  some  small  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  fact  that  by  her  doing  so 
she  would  become  Lady  Macleod.  He 
would  have  less  money  to  spend  on  trin¬ 
kets  two  hundred  years  old  ;  but  he  would 
gain  something — a  very  little,  no  doubt — 
from  the  reflected  lustre  of  their  social 
position. 

“  We  were  talking  about  officers, 
papa,”  she  said  brightly,  “and  I  was 
about  to  confess  that  I  have  always  had 
a  great  liking  for  soldiers.  I  know  if 
I  had  been  a  man  I  should  have  been  a 
soldier.  But  do  you  know.  Sir  Keith, 
you  M’ere  once  very  rude  to  me  about  your 
friend  Lieutenant  Ogilvie  ?” 

Macleod  started. 

“  I  hope  not,”  said  he,  gravely. 

“  Oh  yes,  you  were.  Don’t  you  re¬ 
member  the  Caledonian  Ball  ?  I  only 
remarked  that  Lietenant  Ogilvie,  who 
seemed  to  me  a  bonnie  boy,  did  not  look 
as  if  he  were  a  very  formidable  warrior  ; 
and  you  answered  with  some  dark  saying 
— what  was  it  ? — that  nobody  could  tell 
what  sword  was  in  a  scabbard  until  it  was 
drawn  ?” 

"  Oh,”  said  he,  laughing  somewhat 
nervously,  “  you  forget :  I  was  talking 
to  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire.” 

“  And  I  am  sure  her  grace  was  much 
obliged  to  you  for  frightening  her  so,” 
Miss  White  said,  with  a  dainty  smile. 

Major  Stewart  was  greatly  pleased  by 
the  appearance  and  charming  manner  of 
this  young  lady.  If  Macleod,  who  was 
confessedly  a  handsome  young  fellow, 
had  searched  all  over  England,  he  could 
not  have  chosen  a  fitter  mate.  But  he 
was  also  distinctly  of  opinion — judging 
by  his  one  eye  only — that  nobody  needed 
to  be  alarmed  about  this  young  lady’s  ex¬ 
ceeding  sensitiveness  and  embarrassment 
before  strangers.  He  thought  she  would 
on  all  occasions  be  fairly  capable  of  hold¬ 
ing  her  own.  And  he  was  quite  con¬ 
vinced  too  that  the  beautiful,  clear  eyes, 
under  the  long  lashes,  pretty  accurately 
divined  what  was  going  forward.  But 
what  did  this  impression  of  the  honest 
soldier’s  amount  to  ?  Only,  in  other 
words,  that  Miss  Gertrude  White,  though 
a  pretty  woman,  w'as  not  a  fool. 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and  they 
went  into  the  other  room,  accompanied 
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by  Miss  Carry,  who  had  suffered  herself 
to  be  introduced  to  Major  Stewart  with  a 
certain  proud  sedateness.  And  now  the 
Major  played  the  part  of  the  accepted 
lover’s  friend  to  perfection.  He  sate 
next  Miss  White  herself  ;  and  no  matter 
what  the  talk  was  about,  he  managed  to 
bring  it  round  to  something  that  redound¬ 
ed  to  Macleod’s  advantage.  Macleod 
could  do  this,  and  Macleod  could  do 
that ;  it  was  all  Macleod,  and  Macleod, 
and  Macleod. 

“  And  if  you  should  ever  come  to  our 
part  of  the  world.  Miss  White,”  said  the 
Major — not  letting  his  glance  meet  hers 
— “  you  will  be  able  to  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  the  old  loyalty  and  affection  and 
devotion  the  people  in  the  Highlands 
showed  to  their  chiefs  ;  for  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  a  man,  woman,  or  child 
about  the  place  who  would  not  rather 
have  a  hand  cut  off  than  that  Macleod 
should  have  a  thorn  scratch  him.  And 
it  is  all  the  more  singular,  you  know, 
that  they  are  not  Macleods.  Mull  is  the 
country  of  the  Macleans  ;  and  the  Mac¬ 
leans  and  the  Macleods  had  their  fights 
in  former  times.  There  is  a  cave  they 
will  show  you  round  the  point  from  Ru 
na  Gaul  lighthouse  that  is  called  Uamh- 
na-CeariH — that  is,  the  Cavern  of  the 
Skulls  — where  the  Macleods  murdered 
fifty  of  the  Macleans,  though  Alastair 
Crotach,  the  hump-backed  son  of  Mac¬ 
leod,  was  himself  killed.” 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Major  Stewart,” 
said  Miss  Carry,  with  a  grand  stateli* 
aess  in  her  tone,  ”  but  will  you  allow 
me  to  ask  if  this  is  true  ?  It  is  a  pas¬ 
sage  1  saw  quoted  in  a  book  the  other 
day,  and  I  copied  it  out.  It  says  some¬ 
thing  about  the  character  of  the  people 
you  are  talking  about.” 

She  handed  him  the  bit  of  paper  ;  and 
he  read  these  words  : — “  Trew  it  is,  that 
thir  Ilandish  men  ar  of  nature^  verie 
prowtL,  suspicious,  avaricious,  full  of  cUcept 
and  evill  inventioun  each  aganis  his  nychi- 
bour,  be  what  way  soever  he  may  circum- 
7nn  him.  Besydis  all  this,  they  ar  sa  cre- 
wall  in  taking  of  revenge  that  rather  have 
they  regard  to  person,  eage,  tyme,  or 
caus  ;  sa  ar  they  generallie  all  sa  far  ad- 
dictit  to  thair  awin  tyrannicall  opinions 
that,  in  all  respects,  they  exceed  in  creweltie 
the  maist  barbarous  ^ople  that  ever  hes 
bene  sen  the  begynning  of  the  warld.” 

”  Upon  my  word,”  said  the  honest 


Major,  “  it  is  a  most  formidable  indict¬ 
ment.  You  had  better  ask  Sir  Keith 
about  it.” 

He  handed  the  paper  across  the  table  ; 
Macleod  read  it  and  burst  out  laughing. 

“It  is  too  true.  Carry,”  said  he. 

”  We  are  a  dreadful  lot  of  p>eople  up 
there  among  the  hills.  Nothing  but 
murder  and  rapine  from  morning  till 
night.” 

“  I  was  telling  him  this  morning  he 
would  probably  be  hanged,”  observed 
the 'Major,  gravely. 

”  For  what  ?”  Miss  White  asked. 

“  Oh,”  said  the  Major  carelessly,  “  I 
did  not  specify  the  offence.  Cattle-lift¬ 
ing,  probably.” 

Miss  Carry’s  fierce  onslaught  was  thus 
laughed  away,  and  they  proceeded  to 
other  matters  ;  the  Major  meanwhile  not 
failing  to  remark  that  this  luncheon  dif¬ 
fered  considerably  from  the  bread  and 
cheese  and  glass  of  whisky  of  a  shooting- 
day  in  Mull.  Then  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  had  tea  there,  and 
some  further  talk.  The  Major  had  by 
this  time  quite  abandoned  his  critical 
and  observant  attitude.  He  had  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  enchantress.  He  was 
ready  to  declare  that  Gertrude  White 
was  the  most  fascinating  woman  he  had 
ever  met,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
had  been  rather  timidly  making  sugges¬ 
tions  and  asking  his  opinion  all  the  time. 
And  when  they  rose  to  leave  she  said — 

“  I  am  very  sorry.  Major  Stewart,  that 
this  unfortunate  accident  should  have 
altered  your  plans  ;  but  since  you  must 
remain  in  London,  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you  often  before  you  go.” 

“You  are  very  kind,”  said  he. 

“  We  cannot  ask  you  to  dine  with  us,” 
she  said,  quite  simply  and  frankly,  “  be¬ 
cause  of  my  engagements  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  but  we  are  always  at  home  at 
lunch-time,  and  Sir  Keith  knows  the 
way.  ’  ’ 

“  Thank  you  very  much,”  said  the 
Major,  as  he  warmly  pressed  her  hand. 

The  two  friends  passed  out  into  the 
street. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  said  the  Major, 
“  you  have  teen  lucky — don’t  imagine 
I  am  humbugging  you — a.  really  hand¬ 
some  lass,  and  a  thorough  woman  of 
the  world,  too — trained  and  fitted  at 
every  point — none  of  your  farm-yard 
beauties.  But  I  say,  Macleod,  I  say,’ 
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he  continued  solemnly,  “  won’t  she  find 
it  a  trifle  dull  at  Castle  Dare  ? — the 
change,  you  know.” 

“  It  is  not  necessary  that  she  should 
live  at  Dare,”  Macleod  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  you  know  your  ow’n 
plaas  best.” 

"  I  have  none.  All  that  is  in  the  air 
as  yet.  And  so  you  do  not  think  I  have 
made  a  mistake.” 

“  I  wish  I  was  five-and-twenty,  and 
could  make  a  mistake  like  that,”  said 
the  Major,  with  a  sigh. 

Meanwhile  Miss  Carry  had  confronted 
her  sister. 

“  So  you  have  been  insp>ected,  Gerty. 
Do  you  think  you  passed  muster  ?” 

“  Go  away,  and  don’t  be  impertinent, 
you  silly  girl,”  said  the  other,  good-na¬ 
turedly. 

Carry  pulled  a  folded  piece  of  paper 
from  her  pocket,  and,  advancing,  placed 
it  on  the  table. 

“  There,”  said  she,  ”  put  it  in  your 
purse,  and  don’t  tell  me  you  have  not 
been  warned,  Gertrude  White.” 

The  elder  sister  did  as  she  was  bid  ; 
but  indeed  she  was  not  thinking  at  that 
moment  of  the  cruel  and  revengeful 
character  of  the  Western  Highlanders, 
which  Miss  Carry’s  quotation  set  forth 
in  such  plain  terms.  She  was  think¬ 
ing  that  she  had  never  before  seen 
Glenogie  look  so  soldier-like  and  hand¬ 
some. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

AT  A  RAILWAY  STATION. 

T HE  few  days  of  grace  obtained  by  the 
accident  that  happened  to  Major  Stewart 
fled  too  quickly  away  ;  and  the  time  came 
for  saying  farewell.  With  a  dismal  ap¬ 
prehension  Macleod  looked  forward  to 
this  moment.  He  had  seen  her  on  the 
stage  bid  a  pathetic  good-bye  to  her  lover; 
and  there  it  was  beautiful  enough — with 
her  shy  coquetries,  and  her  winning  ways, 
and  the  timid,  reluctant  confession  of  her 
love.  But  there  was  nothing  at  all  beau¬ 
tiful  about  this  ordeal  through  which  he 
must  pass.  It  was  harsh  and  horrible. 
He  trembled  even  as  he  thought  of  it. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  in  London  ar¬ 
rived  ;  he  rose* with  a  sense  of  some  aw¬ 
ful  doom  hanging  over  him  that  he  could 
in  no  wise  shake  off.  It  was  a  strange 
day,  too — the  world  of  London  vaguely 


shining  through  a  pale  fog,  the  sun  a 
globe  of  red  fire.  There  was  hoar-frost 
on  the  window  ledges  ;  at  last  the  winter 
seemed  about  to  begin. 

And  then,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it. 
Miss  WTiite  had  some  important  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  theatre  to  attend  to,  so  that 
she  could  not  see  him  till  the  afternoon  ; 
and  he  had  to  pass  the  empty  morning 
somehow. 

"  You  look  like  a  man  going  to  be 
hanged,”  said  the  Major,  about  noon  ; 

“  come,  shall  we  stroll  down  to  the  river 
now  ?  We  can  have  a  chat  with  your 
friend  before  lunch,  and  a  look  over  his 
boat.” 

Colonel  Ross,being  by  chance  at  Erith, 
had  heard  of  Macleod’s  being  in  town, 
and  had  immediately  come  up  in  his 
little  steam  yacht,  the  /r/V,  which  now 
lay  at  anchor  close  to  Westminster 
Bridge,  on  the  Lambeth  side.  He  had 
proposed,  merely  for  the  oddity  of  the 
thing,  that  Macleod  and  his  friend  the 
Major  should  lunch  on  board,  and  young 
Ogilvie  had  promised  to  run  up  from 
Aldershot. 

“  Macleod,”  said  the  gallant  soldier, 
as  the  two  friends  walked  leisurely  down 
towjtfds  the  Thames,  ”  if  you  let  this 
monomania  get  such  a  hold  of  you,  do 
you  know  how  it  will  end  ?  You  will 
begin  to  show  signs  of  having  a  con¬ 
science.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  said  he  ab¬ 
sently. 

“Your  nervous  system  will  break 
down,  and  you  will  begin  to  have  a  con¬ 
science.  That  is  a  sure  sign,  in  either 
a  man  or  a  nation.  Man,  don’t  I  see  it 
all  around  us  now  in  this  way  of  looking 
at  India  and  the  colonies  ?  We  had  no 
conscience — we  were  in  robust  health  as 
a  nation — when  we-  thrashed  the  French 
out  of  Canada  ;  and  seized  India  ;  and 
stole  land  just  wherever  we  could  put 
our  fingers  on  it  all  over  the  globe  ;  but 
now  it  is  quite  different — we  are  only 
educating  these  countries  up  to  self-gov¬ 
ernment — it  is  all  in  the  interest  of  mo¬ 
rality  that  we  protect  them — as  soon  as 
they  wish  to  go  we  will  give  them  our 
blessing — in  short,  we  have  got  a  con¬ 
science,  because  the  national  health  is 
feeble  and  nervous.  You  look  out,  or 
you  will  get  into  the  same  condition. 
You  will  begin  to  ask  whether  it  is  right 
to*  shoot  pretty  little  birds  in  order  to 
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eat  them  ;  you  will  become  a  vegetarian  ; 
and  you  will  take  to  goloshes.” 

“  Good  gracious  !”  said  Macleod, 
waking  up,  “  what  is  all  this  about  ?” 

”  Rob  Roy,”  observed  the  Major, 
oracularly,  “  was  a  healthy  man.  I  will 
make  you  a  bet  he  was  not  much  trou¬ 
bled  by  chilblains.” 

“  Stewart,”  Macleod  cried,  "  do  you 
want  to  drive  me  mad  ?  What  on  earth 
are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“  Anything,”  the  Major  confessed 
frankly,  "  to  rouse  you  out  of  your  mo¬ 
nomania,  because  I  don’t  want  to  have 
my  throat  cut  by  a  lunatic  some  night  up 
at  Castle  Dare.” 

“Castle  Dare,”  repeated  Macleod 
gloomily.  “  I  think  I  shall  scarcely 
know  the  place  again  ;  and  we  have  been 
away  about  a  fortnight !” 

No  sooner  had  they  got  down  to  the 
landing-steps  on  the  Lambeth  side  of  the 
river  than  they  were  descried  from  the 
deck  of  the  beautiful  little  steamer,  and 
a  boat  was  sent  ashore  for  them.  Col¬ 
onel  Ross  was  standing  by  the  tiny  gang¬ 
way  to  receive  them  ;  they  got  on  board, 
and  passed  into  the  glass-surrounded 
saloon.  There  certainly  was  something 
odd  in  the  notion  of  being  anchored  in 
the  middle  of  the  great  city  ;  absolutely 
cut  off  from  it  and  enclosed  in  a  mini* 
ature  floating  world ;  the  very  sound 
of  it  hushed  and  remote.  And,  indeed, 
on  this  strange  morning  the  big  town 
looked  more  dreamlike  than  usual,  as 
they  regarded  it  from  the  windows  of 
this  saloon  : — the  buildings  opal-like  in 
the  pale  fog  ;  a  dusky  glitter  on  the  high 
towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
and  some  touches  of  rose-red  on  the 
ripples  of  the  yellow  water  around  them. 

Right  over  there  was  the  very  spot  to 
which  he  had  idly  wandered  in  the  clear 
dawn,  to  have  a  look  at  the  ];>eacefully 
flowing  stream.  How  long  ago }  It 
seemed  to  him,  looking  back,  somehow 
the  morning  of  life — shining  clear  and 
beautiful,  before  any  sombre  anxieties, 
and  joys  scarcely  less  painful,  had  come 
to  cloud  the  fair  sky.  He  thought  of 
himself  at  that  time  with  a  sort  of  won¬ 
der.  He  saw  himself  standing  there, 
glad  to  watch  the  pale  and  growing  glory 
of  the  dawn,  careless  as  to  what  the  day 
might  bring  forth  ;  and  he  knew  that  it 
was  another  and  an  irrecoverable  Mac¬ 
leod  he  was  mentally  regarding. 
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Well,  when  his  friend  Ogilvie  ai^-ived, 
he  endeavored  to  assume  some  greater 
spirit  and  cheerfulness,  and  they  had  a 
pleasant  enough  luncheon-party  in  the 
gently-moving  saloon.  Thereafter  Col¬ 
onel  Ross  was  for  getting  up  steam  and 
taking  them  for  a  run  somewhere  ;  bpt  at 
this  |>oint  Macleod  begged  to  be  excused 
for  running  away  ;  and  so  having  con¬ 
signed  Major  Stewart  to  the  care  of  his 
host  for  the  moment,  and  having  bade 
good-bye  to  Ogilvie,  he  went  ashore. 
He  made  his  way  up  to  the  cottage  in 
South  Bank.  He  entered  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  sate  down,  alone. 

When  she  came  in,  she  said,  with  a 
quick  anxiety — 

"You  are  not  ill  ?” 

”  No,  no,”  he  said,  rising — and  his 
face  was  haggard  somewhat,  ‘  ‘  but — 
but  it  is  not  pleasant  to  come  to  say 
good-bye - ” 

“You  must  not  take  it  so  seriously 
as  that,”  she  said,  with  a  friendly  smile. 

“  My  going  away  is  like  going  into  a 
grave,”  he  said  slowly  ;  “  it  is  dark.” 

And  then  he  took  her  two  hands  in 
his,  and  regarded  her  with  such  an  in¬ 
tensity  of  look  that  she  almost  drew 
back,  afraid. 

“  Sometimes,”  he  said,  watching  her 
eyes,  “  I  think  I  shall  never  see  you 
again.” 

“  Oh,  Keith,”  said  she,  drawing  her 
hands  away  and  speaking  half  playfully, 
“  you  really  frighten  me.  And  even  if 
you  were  never  to  see  me  again,  wouldn’t 
It  be  a  very  good  thing  for  you  ?  You 
would  have  got  rid  of  a  bad  bargain.”  * 

“  It  would  not  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
me,”  he  said,  still  regarding  her. 

“Oh,  well,  don’t  speak  of  it,”  said 
she,  lightly  ;  “let  us  speak  of  all  that  is 
to  be  done  in  the  long  time  that  must 
pass  before  we  meet - ” 

“  But  why  ‘  must  he  said  eagerly. 
“  Why  ‘  must  '1  If  you  knew  how  I 
look  forward  to  the  blackness  of  this 
winter  away  up  there — so  far  away  from 
you  that  I  shall  forget  the  sound  of  your 
voice — oh  !  you  cannot  know  what  it  is 
to  me  !” 

He  had  sat  down  again  ;  his  eyes,  with 
a  sort  of  pained  and  hunted  look  in 
them,  bent  on  the  floor.  * 

“  But  there  is  a  ‘  must,'  you  know,” 
she  said  cheerfully,  “  and  we  should  be 
sensible  folk  and  recognise  it.  You  know 
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I  ought  to  have  a  probationary  period,  as 
it  were — like  a  nun,  yot  know,  just  to 
see  if  she  is  fit  to - ” 

Here  Miss  White  paused,  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  embarrassment ;  but  presently  she 
charged  the  difficulty,  and  said  with  a 
slight  laugh — 

“  To  take  the  veil,  in  fact.  You  must 
give  me  time  to  become  accustomed  to  a 
whole  heap  of  things  :  if  we  were  to  do 
anything  suddenly  now,  we  might  blun¬ 
der  into  some  great  mistake,  perhaps 
irretrievable.  I  must  train  myself  by  de¬ 
grees  for  another  kind  of  life  altogether  ; 
and  I  am  going  to  surprise  you,  Keith 
— I  am  indeed.  If  papa  takes  me  to  the 
Highlands  next  year,  you  won’t  recog¬ 
nise  me  at  all.  I  am  going  to  read  up 
all  about  the  Highlands,  and  learn  the 
tartans,  and  the  names  of  fishes  and 
birds  ;  and  I  will  walk  in  the  rain  and 
try  to  think  nothing  about  it  ;  and  per¬ 
haps  I  may  learn  a  little  Gaelic  :  indeed, 
Keith,  when  you  see  me  in  the  High¬ 
lands,  you  will  find  me  a  thorough 
Highland-woman.” 

“You  will  never  become  a  Highland- 
woman,”  he  said,  with  a  grave  kindness. 
“  Is  it  needful  ?  I  would  rather  see  you 
as  you  are  than  playing  a  part.” 

Her  eyes  expressed  some  quick  won¬ 
der,  for  he  had  almost  quoted  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  words  to  her. 

“  You  would  rather  see  me  as  I  am  ?” 
she  said  demurely.  “  But  what  am  I  ?  I 
don’t  know  myself.” 

“You  are  a  beautiful  and  gentle-heart¬ 
ed  Englishwoman,”  he  said,  with  honest 
admiration — “  a  daughter  of  the  south. 
Why  should  you  wish  to  be  anything 
else  ?  When  you  come  to  us,  I  will  show 
you  a  true  Highland*woman — that  is,  my 
cousin  Janet.” 

“  Now  you  have  spoiled  all  my  ambi¬ 
tion,”  she  said  somewhat  petulantly.  “  I 
had  intended  spending  all  the  winter  in 
training  myself  to  forget  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  an  actress  ;  and  I  was  going 
to  educate  myself  for  another  kind  of 
life  ;  and  now  I  find  that  when  I  go  to 
the  Highlands  you  will  compare  me  with 
your  cousin  Janet !” 

“  That  is  impossible,”  said  he  absent¬ 
ly,  for  he  was  thinking  of  the  time  when 
the  summer  seas  would  be  blue  again, 
and  the  winds  soft,  and  the  sky  clear  ; 
and  then  he  saw  the  white  boat  of  the 
Umpire  going  merrily  out  to  the  great 
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steamer  to  bring  the  beautiful  stranger 
from  the  south  to  Castle  Dare  ! 

“  Ah,  well,  I  am  not  going  to  quarrel 
with  you  on  this  our  last  day  together,” 
she  said,  and  she  gently  placed  her  soft 
white  hand  on  the  clenched  fist  that  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  table.  ”  I  see  you  are  in  great 
trouble — I  wish  I  could  lessen  it.  And 
yet  how  could  I  wish  that  you  should 
think  of  me  less,  even  during  the  long 
winter  evenings,  when  it  will  be  so  much 
more  lonely  for  you  than  for  me  ?  But 
you  must  leave  me  my  hobby  all  the 
same  ;  and  you  must  think  of  me  always 
as  preparing  myself  and  looking  for¬ 
ward  ;  for  at  least,  you  know  you  will 
expect  me  to  be  able  to  sing  a  Highland 
ballad  to  your  friends  !” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  he  said  hastily,  “  if  it  is 
all  true — if  it  is  all  possible — what  you 
speak  of.  Sometimes  I  think  it  is  mad¬ 
ness  of  me  to  fling  away  my  only  chance  ; 
to  have  everything  I  care  for  in  the  world 
near  me,  and  to  go  away  and  perhaps 
never  return  ;  sometimes  I  know  in  my 
heart  that  I  shall  never  see  you  again — 
never  after  this  day.” 

“  Ah,  now,”  said  she  brightly — for 
she  feared  this  black  demon  getting 
possession  of  him  again,  “  I  will  kill  that 
superstition  right  off.  You  siiall  see  me 
after  to-day  ;  for,  as  sure  as  my  name 
is  Gertrude  \Vhite,  I  will  go  up  to  the 
railway-station  to-morrow  morning,  and 
see  you  off.  There  !” 

“  You  will  ?”  he  said,  with  a  flush  of 
joy  on  his  face. 

“  But  I  don’t  want  any  one  else  to  see 
me,”  she  said,  looking  down. 

“  Oh,  I  will  manage  that,”  he  said 
eagerly.  “  I  will  get  Major  Stewart  into 
the  carriage  ten  minutes  before  the  train 
starts.  ’  ’ 

‘  ‘  Colonel  Ross  ?’  ’ 

“  He  goes  back  to  Erith  to-night.” 

”  And  I  will  bring  to  the  station,” 
said  she,  with  some  shy  color  in  her 
face,  “  a  little  present — if  you  snould 
speak  of  me  to  your  mother  you  might 
give  her  this  from  me — it  belonged  to 
my  mother.” 

Could  anything  have  been  more  deli¬ 
cately  devised  than  this  tender  and  timid 
message  ? 

“You  have -a  woman’s  heart,”  he 
said. 

And  then  in  the  same  low  voice,  she 
began  to  explain  that  she  would  like  him 
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to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening  ;  and 
that  perhaps  he  would  go  alone  ;  and 
would  he  do  her  the  favor  to  be  in  a  par* 
ticular  box  ?  She  took  a  piece  of  paper 
from  her  purse,  and  shyly  handed  it  to 
him.  How  could  he  refuse  ? — though  he 
flushed  slightly.  It  was  a  favor  she  asked. 

“  I  will  know  where  you  are,”  she  said. 

And  so  he  was  not  to  bid  good-bye  to 
her  on  this  occasion  after  all.  But  he 
bade  good-bye  to  Mr.  White,  and  to  Miss 
Carry,  who  was  quite  civil  to  him  now 
that  he  was  going  away ;  and  then  he 
went  out  into  the  cold  and  grey  Decem¬ 
ber  afternoon.  They  were  lighting  the 
lamps.  But  gaslight  throws  no  cheerful¬ 
ness  on  a  grave. 

He  went  to  the  theatre  later  on  ;  and 
the  talisman  she  had  given  him  took  him 
into  a  box  almost  level  with  the  stage,  and 
so  near  to  it  that  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
bewildered  his  eyes  until  he  retired  into 
the  comer.  And  once  more  he  saw  the 
puppets  come  and  go  ;  with  the  one  live 
woman  among  them,  whose  every  tone 
of  voice  made  his  heart  leap.  And  then 
this  drawing-room  scene,  in  which  she 
comes  in  alone,  and  talking  to  herself  ? 
She  sits  down  to  the  piano,  carelessly. 
Some  one  enters,  unperceived,  and  stands 
silent  there,  to  listen  to  the  singing.  And 
this  air  that  she  sings,  waywardly,  like  a 
light-hearted  school-girl : — 

“  Hi-ri-libhin  o,  Brae  MacIntyre, 

Hi-ri-Iibhin  o.  Costly  thy  wooing  ! 

Thou’st  slain  the  maid. 

Hug-o-rin-o,  'Tis  thy  undoing  ! 

“  Hi-ri-libhin  o.  Friends  of  my  love, 

Hi-ri-libhin  o,  Do  not  upbraid  him  ; 

He  was  leal. 

Hug-o-rin-o,  Chance  betrayed  him.” 

Macleod’s  breathing  came  quick  and 
hard.  She  had  not  sung  this  ballad  of 
the  brave  MacIntyre  when  formerly 
he  had  seen  the  piece.  Did  she  merely 
wish  him  to  know — by  this  arch  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  gloomy  song — that  she  was 
pursuing  her  Highland  studies  ?  And 
then  the  last  verse  she  sang  in  the  Gae¬ 
lic  !  He  was  so  near  that  he  could  hear 
this  adjuration  to  the  unhappy  lover  to 
seek  his  boat  and  fly,  steering  wide  of 
Jura,  and  avoiding  Mull ; — 

”  Hi-ri-libhin  o,  Buin  B4ta, 

Hi-ri-libhin  o,  F^  an  dhthaich, 
Seachain  Mule, 

Hug-o-rin-o  :  Sna  taodh  Jura  !” 


Was  she  laughing,  then,  at  her  pronun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Gaelic  when  she  carelessly 
rose  from  the  piano — and,  in  doing  so, 
directed  one  glance  towards  him  which 
made  him  quail  ?  The  foolish  piece  went 
on.  She  was  more  bright,  vivacious, 
coquettish  than  ever  :  how  could  she 
have  such  spirits  in  view  of  the  long  sep¬ 
aration  that  lay  on  his  heart  like  lead  ? 
Then,  at  the  end  of  the  piece,  there 
was  a  tapping  at  the  door,  and  an  en¬ 
velope  was  handed  in  to  him.  It  only 
contained  a  card,  with  the  message 
“  Good  night  !”  scrawled  in  pencil.  It 
was  the  last  time  he  ever  was  in  any 
theatre. 

Then  that  next  morning, — cold,  and 
raw,  and  damp,  with  a  blustering  north¬ 
west  wind  that  seemed  to  bring  an  angry 
summons  from  the  far  seas.  At  the 
station,  his  hand  was  trembling  like  the 
hand  of  a  drunken  man  ;  his  eyes  wild 
and  troubled  ;  his  face  haggard.  And  as 
the  moment  arrived  for  the  train  to  start, 
he  became  more  and  more  excited. 

”  Come  and  take  your  place,  Mac- 
leod,”  the  Major  said.  “  There  is  no 
use  worrying  about  leaving.  We  have 
eaten  our  cake.  The  frolic  is  at  an  end. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  sing,  ‘  Then  fare  you 
well,  my  Mary  Blane,’  and  put  up  with 
whatever  is  ahead.  If  I  could  only  have 
a  drop  of  real,  genuine  Talisker  to  steady 
my  nerves - ” 

But  here  the  Major,  who  had  been 
incidentally  leaning  out  of  the  window, 
caught  sight  of  a  figure  ;  and  instantly 
he  withdrew  his  head.  Macleod  disap¬ 
peared. 

That  great,  gaunt  room — with  the  hol¬ 
low  footfalls  of  strangers,  and  the  cries 
outside.  His  face  was  quite  white  when 
he  took  her  hand. 

“I  am  very  late,”  she  said,  with  a 
smile.  He  could  not  speak  at  all.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  hers  with  a  strange  in¬ 
tensity,  as  if  he  would  read  her  very  soul ; 
and  what  could  one  find  there  but  a  great 
gentleness  and  sincerity,  and  the  frank 
confidence  of  one  who  had  nothing  to 
conceal  ? 

”  Gertrude,”  said  he  at  last,  ”  what¬ 
ever  happens  to  us  two,  you  will  never 
forget  that  I  loved  you.” 

“  I  think  I  may  be  sure  of  that,”  she 
said,  looking  down. 

They  rang  a  bell  outside. 
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“  Gopd-bye,  then.” 

He  tightly  grasped  the  hand  he  held  ; 
once  more  he  gazed  into  those  clear  and 
confiding  eyes — with  an  almost  piteous¬ 
ly  anxious  look  :  then  he  kissed  her,  and 
hurried  away.  But  she  was  bold  enough 
to  follow.  Her  eyes  were  moist.  Her 
heart  was  beating  fast.  If  Glenogie  had 
there  and  then  challenged  her,  and  said, 
”  Come,  then,  sweetheart ;  will  you  fly 
with  me  1  And  the  proud  mother  will 
meet  you.  And  the  gentle  cousin  will  at¬ 
tend  on  you.  And  Castle  Dare  will  welcome 
the  young  bride  ! — what  would  she  have 
said  ?  The  moment  was  over.  She  only 
saw  the  train  go  gently  away  from  the 
station  ;  and  she  saw  the  piteous  eyes 
fixed  on  hers  ;  and  while  he  was  in 
sight  she  waved  her  handkerchief.  When 


the  train  had  disappeared,  she  turned 
away  with  a  sigh. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  she  was  thinking,  “  he 
is  very  much  in  earnest — far  more  in 
earnest  than  even  poor  Howson.  It 
would  break  my  heart  if  I  were  to  bring 
him  any  trouble.”  • 

By  the  time  she  had  got  to  the  end  of 
the  platform,  her  thoughts  had  taken  a 
more  cheerful  turn. 

“  Dear  me.”  she  was  saying  to  her¬ 
self,  ”  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  him  whether 
my  Gaelic  was  good.” 

When  she  had  got  into  the  street  out¬ 
side,  the  day  was  brightening. 

"  I  wonder,”  she  was  asking  herself, 
“  whether  Carry  would  come  and  look  at 
that  exhibition  of  water-colors  ;  and  what 
would  the  cab  fare  be  ?” — Good  Words. 
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For  such  a  vast  p>opulation  as  that  of 
China,  and  considering  the  active  intern¬ 
al  trade  which  is  everywhere  being  carried 
on  between  city  and  city,  not  only  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  wants,  but  to  provide  the  luxu¬ 
ries  of  so  numerous  a  people,  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  what  defective  means  of  locomotion 
they  are  content  to  put  up  with  year  after 
year  and  generation  after  generation. 
The  term  “  Posting,”  with  which  this 
article  is  headed — conveying  as  it  does 
to  our  minds  associations  with  the  good 
old  days  when  travellers  coached  merrily 
and  comfortably  behind  splendid  and 
well-appointed  teams  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour — can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  applicable  to  any  system  of  locomotion 
prevalent  in  China.  The  utmost  that 
the  country  can  boast  of  in  the  way  of 
horsed  vehicles  is  the  ”ma-chay,”  or 
two-wheeled  cart,  the  appearance,  com¬ 
fort,  and  speed  of  which  may  be  imagined 
if  the  reader  can  picture  to  himself  one 
of  the  old  Bath  sedans  with  the  bottom 
cut  short  off,  and  then  mounted  upon  a 
springless  clumsy  frame,  rolling  upon 
two  as  clumsy  wheels,  and  drawn  by  a 
sorry  worn  out  mule  or  pony,  over  roads 
to  which  the  application  of  the  name 
“  corduroy”  would  be  a  euphemism. 
Taking  stoppages,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  road,  hunger  and  thirst  of  driver  and 
beast,  accidents,  &c.,  into  consideration, 
the  speed  at  which  such  a  machine  would 


cover  the  ground  might  be  handsomely 
estimated  at  from  five  to  six  miles  the 
hour.  These  vehicles  are  mostly  used 
in  North  China,  and  the  gentlemen  as 
well  as  the  ladies  who  have  the  honor  of 
representing  European  States  at  Pekin 
and  thereabouts  might,  if  questioned, 
be  able  to  give  some  very  interesting, 
not  to  say  melancholy,  reminiscences  of 
their  experiences  of  travel  after  this  sort. 
To  Chinese,  however,  this  sedan-cart,  or 
cart-sedan,  whichever  it  may  be  termed, 
is  quite  a  stylish  turn-out,  mandarins  of 
the  highest  grade  indulging  in  their  use, 
and  they  may  constantly  be  seen  cur¬ 
tained  and  lined  with  the  finest  cloth  or 
silk,  and  cushioned  with  the  softest  and 
costliest  of  furs.  Their  one  great  lack 
is  springs,  and,  curiously  enough,  the  in¬ 
vention  of  John  Chinaman,  practical  as 
it  is  in  most  cases,  has  not  compassed  the 
idea  of  saving  his  skin  and  bones  to  this 
extent,  whether  as  regards  the  body  or 
the  shafts  of  the  conveyance. 

Another  wheeled  vehicle,  equally  char¬ 
acteristic  but  atrocious  with  the  cart-se¬ 
dan,  is  the  wheeled  barrow,  or  “chotsze.” 
Not  anything  like  the  machine  with  a 
terminal  wheel  and  box-like  capacity 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate 
with  the  name  ;  but  a  much  more  ingen¬ 
ious  conveyance,  in  which  the  passengers 
sit  nearly  back  to  back,  with  their  faces 
outwards,  and  legs  pendant,  luggage, 
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&c.  cleverly  packed  alongside  of  them. 
Could  an  Irish  car  be  reduced  to  minia¬ 
ture  size,  its  two  wheels  removed,  and  a 
huge  centre  wheel  substituted,  running 
under  and  between  the  two  seats,  and 
could  a  Chinaman  be  placed  between  the 
shafts,  face  towards  the  car,  and  driving 
it  backwards,  the  metamorphosis  would 
come  nearer  representing  the  Chinese 
wheelbarrow  than  anything  we  can  de¬ 
scribe.  These  barrows  carry  both  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods,  and  are  constructed 
of  two  sizes — the  smaller  driven  by  one 
man,  and  having  a  carrying  capacity  of 
four  passengers,  or  three  to  four  hundred 
weight ;  and  the  larger,  requiring  a 
tracker  in  front,  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
or  donkey,  and  equal  to  the  conveyance 
of  double  that  quantity.  Often  in  long 
journeys,  the  passengers  for  a  consider¬ 
ation  get  the  driver  to  fit  over  their  heads 
a  hood  of  oiled  paper,  stretched  upon 
bamboo  framework,  to  keep  out  the  rain 
and  dust ;  and  at  times  the  driver  eases 
his  load  by  planting  a  stanchion  on  either 
side,  and  making  sail,  when  the  wind 
proves  conducive,  thus  giving  practical 
exemplification  of  the  truth  of  the  lines — 

- On  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light. 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  this  class  of 
conveyance  is  the  excruciating  shriek 
which  they  invariably  give  vent  to  when 
on  the  move,  owing  to  the  fact  that  both 
axle  and  box  of  the  wheel  are  made  of 
wood.  Chinese  passengers  appreciate 
this  music,  but  it  was  found  so  torturing 
in  the  .foreign  settlement  of  Shanghae 
that  the  municipal  council  was  compelled 
to  pass  a  statute  forbidding  the  noise, 
on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  ^rrow  ;  and 
it  was  always  amusing  to  observe  how 
careful  John  Chinaman  was  to  stop  his 
barrow  on  entering  municipal  limits,  tilt 
it  on  end,  and  grease  up  previously  to 
entering  upon  foreign  policed  territory. 
Wheelbarrows,  like  their  congeners  the 
carts,  are  confined  to  certain  tracts  of 
the  country  only,  and  constitute,  as  a 
rule,  the  vehicle  of  the  midland  provin¬ 
ces.  In  Shanghae  itself  they  have  been 
obliged  to  give  way  to  a  great  extent  to 
the  “  Ginrickshaw,”  or  man-cart,  a 
Japanese  introduction  of  recent  date, 
which  is  a  light  two-wheeled  spring  gig, 
drawn  with  ease  at  a  rapid  trot  by  one 


man,  and  capable  of  holding  two  passen¬ 
gers.  The  facility  of  jumping  in  and 
out  of  this  conveyance,  and  the  speed 
at  which  it  may  be  bowled  along  the 
excellent  roads  of  Shanghae,  combine 
to  recommend  its  use  to  the  shrewd 
Chinaman,  slow  although  he  be  as  a 
rule  to  take  up  with  new-fangled  and 
foreign  notions.  The  fares  paid  to  the 
wheelbarrow  drivers  are  wonderfully 
low.  Their  remuneration  depends 
much  upon  the  level  and  condition  of 
road  traversed,  as  well  as  upon  the  load 
carried  ;  but  a  fair  idea  of  its  reasonable 
character  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  one  passenger  can  be  conveyed 
from  one  end  of  the  Shanghae  settle¬ 
ments  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles,  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  25 
cash,  equal  to  about  a  penny  of  our 
money.  In  some  of  the  districts  in 
which  the  wheelbarrow  is  the  favorite 
vehicle,  public  convenience  and  facility 
of  traffic  have  been  so  far  consulted  by 
the  road-makers,  that  grooved  stone  slabs 
have  been  carefully  laid  along  the  centres 
of  principal  tracks,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  tramway — proving  that,  in  spite  of 
governmental  antipathy  to  rail  and  tram¬ 
ways  as  proposed  by  foreigners,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  practically  applied  by 
themselves,  in  the  case  of  wheelbarrow 
traffic,  years,  if  not  cycles,  ago. 

But,  although  Chinamen  do  not  seem 
to  consider  speed  much  of  an  object  in 
travel,  comfort  is  by  no  means  a  con¬ 
sideration  which  they  always  dispense 
with.  This  they  secure  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  fancy  in  boats,  which  are 
after  all  the  principal  means  of  convey¬ 
ance  throughout  the  country.  The  many 
broad  and  lengthy  rivers  which  intersect 
most  parts  of  China,  the  magnificent 
lakes  scattered  here  and  there,  and  the 
complicated  network  .of  canals  which 
connect  these  rivers  and  lakes  in  every 
direction,  afford  vast  facilities  for  boat- 
travel,  which  are  availed  of  to  the  utmost 
by  an  enterprising  and  ever-moving  pop¬ 
ulation.  The  different  styles  of  crsift 
which  ply  upon  Chinese  waters  are  sim¬ 
ply  beyond  enumeration,  and  a  curious 
and  voluminous  book  might  be  written 
illustrative  of  the  subject,  if  only  some 
one  could  be  found  able  and  willing  to 
devote  his  time  and  research  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  such  a  work.  In  boats,  as 
in  everything  else,  Chinese  art  has  taken 
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a  ctereotyped  shape  ;  and,  although  the 
several  varieties,  as  above  remarked,  are 
so  numerous  as  to  defy  estimate,  yet  one 
particular  pattern  is  so  blindly  followed 
in  the  construction  of  each  variety,  that 
boats  of  the  same  class  resemble  each 
other  to  a  nicety  ;  and  a  boat-builder 
would  as  soon  think  of  departing  from 
the  usages  of  his  ancestors  as  regards 
food  or  dress  as  put  a  boat  together  with 
one  peg,  plank,  or  rope  not  traditionally 
correct. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  Chinese  craft 
is  suggestive  to  the  European  of  a  fabric 
so  grotesque,  clumsy,  and  unmanageable 
as  to  be  practically  useless,  and  aestheti¬ 
cally  a  mistake.  The  notion  is  founded 
on  what  most  travellers  have  seen  of 
the  sea-going  junk,  which  nevertheless, 
clumsy  as  it  may  look,  possesses  a  won¬ 
derful  carrying  capacity,  and,  as  regards 
safety  and  speed,  may  well  compare  with 
crafts  such  as  our  waters  could  boast  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  in 
the  inner  waters  of  China  this  clumsiness 
to  a  great  extent  disappears,  and  shapes 
and  lines  may  be  frequently  observed, 
artistic  enough  to  gratify  the  lover  of 
the  picturesque,  if  not  to  satisfy  the 
strictly  professional  eye.  When  grouped 
together  Chinese  craft  are  always  seen  to 
advantage ;  and  the  picture  becomes 
peculiarly  effective  when  a  setting  sun 
gilds  with  its  rays  the  graceful  curves 
of  prow  and  stern,  and  mellows  all  the 
rich  tints  reflected  from  sail,  mast,  and 
hull. 

But  our  business  is  at  present  with 
only  one  class  of  Chinese  craft,  those 
used  for  travelling  purjHJses.  Let  the 
reader  imagine  himself  upon  the  Grand 
Canal,  the  great  highway  between  Tien¬ 
tsin  and  Hangchow,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  generations  of  neglect  and  the  repeat¬ 
ed  revolutions  that  have  ravaged  its 
thickly  populated  banks,  is  still  a  noble 
stream.  Up  and  down,  going  and  com¬ 
ing,  he  will  see  a  ceaseless  stream  of  craft 
of  all  hues,  shapes,  and  sizes  ;  some  sail¬ 
ing,  some  rowing,  some  sculling,  some 
Idling,  some  towing,  and  all  being 
urged  on  energetically  towards  their 
several  destinations.  Here  is  a  local  pas¬ 
senger-boat,  plying  probably  between  one 
city  and  another,  crowded  with  human 
beings  who  squat  or  lie  upon  its  un¬ 
covered  deck,  heedless  of  the  loss  of 
time,  and  regardless  of  weather  or  risk 


from  accident,  whilst  the  vessel  heels 
over  to  a  passing  puff  of  wind.  Next 
may  be  seen  a  handy  highly-vamished 
boat  propelled  by  a  powerful  scull,  and 
making  good  way  through  the  water  even 
against  the  wind.  Every  part  is  closely 
and  ingeniously  covered  over,  and  not  a 
man  is  visible  save  the  solitary  worker  at 
the  scull.  But  if  a  peep  be  taken  into 
the  glass  window,  set  in  a  quaintly- 
carved  frame  in  the  boat’s  side,  there 
may  be  seen  the  passenger  comfortably 
seated  at  a  table  in  a  cosy  cabin,  his 
book,  pipe,  and  tea  by  his  side,  and  his 
little  store  of  luggage  neatly  disposed  on 
a  settle  in  the  comer.  Opposite  him  is 
his  bed-place,  on  which  is  daintily  spread 
his  quilt  of  many  colors,  supplemented 
by  a  foreign  blanket  or  two  piled  up  ready 
for  use.  A  luxurious  fellow  is  the  said 
passenger,  and  he  lives  well  moreover  ; 
for  is  not  his  favorite  body-servant  in  the 
next  compartment  busy  preparing  a  dish 
of  pork  stew  and  rice  for  his  master’s 
dinner  ?  He  does  not  hope  to  reach  his 
destination,  too  miles  away,  for  two  days 
at  least ;  but  what  of  that  when  he  has 
so  many  comforts  about  him  en  route  t 
But  hark  !  the  clamor  of  a  gong  loudly 
and  rapidly  beaten  is  heard  ;  it  proclaims 
the  approach  of  a  high  mandarin’s  trav¬ 
elling-barge.  A  huge  complicated  craft, 
as  broad  nearly  as  it  is  long,  but  gay  with 
streamers  and  gaudy  colors,  sails  past, 
followed  by  a  convoy  of  several  other 
boats  many  degrees  smaller.  The  great 
square  sail  is  slung,  not  from  a  mast  but 
a  triangle,  and  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
patches  of  inscribed  cotton  in  various 
tints — red,  black,  and  blue.  Ask  a  by¬ 
stander  why  this  is,  and  he  wdll  tell  you 
that  it  is  customary  for  mandarins  when 
travelling  on  the  water  to  present  the 
boatmen  on  leaving  with  their  titular 
banners  or  scrolls  ;  and  the  boatmen 
pride  themselves  on  flaunting  as  high 
titles  as  they  can  procure  by  way  of 
patchwork  on  their  sails.  The  craft  it¬ 
self  is  so  capacious  as  to  contain  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roomy  compartments  which  are 
nicely  furnished  and  devoted  to  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  mandarin, his  family, 
and  servants,  all  of  whom  can  find  com¬ 
fortable  lodgment  under  its  roof.  Out¬ 
side  is  carefully  slung  under  cover  the 
official  sedan-chair,  which  is  needed  at 
every  halting  station  to  enable  the  great 
man  to  return  the  calls  of  ceremony 
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made  upon  him.  On  either  side  of  the 
boat  are  displayed  the  scarlet  boards 
which  usually  stand  at  th«  main  gate  of 
the  official  residence  to  announce  the 
titles  and  honors  of  the  occupant  within, 
as  well  as  to  warn  all  intruders  to  be 
awestruck  and  silent  in  the  majestic 
presence.  Every  now  and  then  “  bang” 
goes  the  gong,  and  everyone  stares  in 
respectful  wonderment  as  the  dignitary 
passes  by.  Mandarins  travel  in  this 
way  for  many  hundred  miles,  and  occupy 
at  times  weeks  and  months  on  the  jour¬ 
ney.  In  the  case  of  a  very  high  official, 
such  as  a  viceroy  or  imperial  commis¬ 
sioner,  it  is  the  etiquette  for  all  local 
officials  en  route  to  wait  on  the  traveller 
and  speed  him  on  his  way,  finding  him 
in  boats,  provisions,  messengers,  &c., 
at  their  p>ersonal  cost.  Consequently, 
it  is  no  sinecure  to  be  appointed  to  a 
prefecture  or  magistracy  through  which 
any  main  route  passes,  and  only  by 
squeezing  the  lower  officials  and  people  in 
their  turn  can  such  men  manage  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves.  But,  whilst  lost  in  con¬ 
templation  of  this  grand  barge  in  which  a 
viceroy  travels  to  his  destination,  we  have 
almost  missed  a  fleet  little  craft  which 
shoots  past  the  huge  fabric  like  an  arrow. 
See  how  curiously  it  is  prop>elled — only 
one  man  sits  in  the  stem,  and  yet  a  pad¬ 
dle  is  worked  vigorously  on  one  side,  a 
long  oar  on  the  other  ;  an  umbrella  shel¬ 
ters  the  man’s  head,  and  he  is  busy  eat¬ 
ing  his  midday  meal,  taking  whiffs  from 
a  long  pipe  between  the  mouthfuls.  It  is 
a  “  foot-boat,”  and  is  the  despatch-boat 
of  the  Grand  Canal  districts,  able  to  ac¬ 
complish — including  stoppages — 120  to 
150  miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  But 
one  man  does  the  whole  work,  and  he 
rows  with  his  feet  whilst  he  paddles  with 
his  hands,  and  notwithstanding  this  pre¬ 
occupation  of  his  members,  he  manages 
to  attend  to  all  his  other  wants  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  boat  is  canoe-sha|)ed, 
and  the  sole  occupant  (for  it  only  holds 
one)  lies  down  at  full  length  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  with  a  weather-proof  mat  roof  cover¬ 
ing  him,  enclosed  for  all  the  world  like  a 
chrysalis  in  its  cocoon.  When  the  pas¬ 
senger  is  not  asleep,  or  needs  fresh  air, 
the  roof  slides  fore  and  aft,  and  he  can 
sit  up  ;  but  any  attempt  to  stand  might 
lose  him  his  equilibrium. 

Another  common  mode  of  conveyance 
is  the  sedan-chair,  but  it  is  only  resorted 


to  when  water  communication  is  wanting 
or  a  hilly  country  has  to  be  traversed. 
In  the  case  of  officials  the  vehicle  is  com¬ 
fortable  enough,  for  it  is  large  and  roomy, 
is  provided  with  glass  windows,  deep 
screen  in  front,  and  sunshades  before 
and  behind,  and  is  borne  on  slings  which 
divide  the  weight  amongst  four  bearers. 
The  two-bearer  chair,  however,  is  odious 
enough,  and  only  a  Chinaman  can  toler¬ 
ate*  its  inconveniences  and  discomfort. 
There  is  a  mountain-chair  used  in  many 
parts,  which  consists  of  a  seat  slung  be¬ 
tween  two  poles,  with  a  fixed  backboard 
to  lean  against  behind,  and  a  plank  hang-^ 
ing  in  front  for  the  feet,  and  which  is  far’ 
preferable  to  the  two-bearer  chair.  For¬ 
eigners  like  it  so  much  that  they  have 
utilised  it  in  Hongkong  in  an  improved 
shape,  and  for  mounting  hills,  or  even  a 
journey  on  the  level  where  great  speed 
is  no  object,  nothing  can  be  more  handy 
and  comfortable.  It  is  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  that  a- first-class  sedan-chair  is  al¬ 
ways  furnished  with  a  mirror  so  hung  in 
front  over  the  door  as  to  be  easily  used 
by  the  occupant,  a  mariner’s  compass 
set  into  the  cross-bar  on  which  the  sitter 
rests  his  elbows,  a  small  vase  on  one  side 
for  flowers,  and  a  receptacle  in  the  other 
for  expectoration  when  necessary.  A 
mandarin  or  Chinese  gentleman  would 
be  quite  unhappy  if,  on  getting  into  his 
chair,  all  or  any  of  these  accessories  were 
found  to  be  wanting.  In  the  north  of 
China  a  mule-litter  is  often  used  in  the 
shape  of  a  sedan-chair  mounted  on  poles 
which  are  yoked  on  to  a  mule  before  and 
behind.  This  conveyance  may  be  a 
tolerable  one  when  the  road  is  smooth 
and  the  animals  practised  as  regards  gait 
and  conduct ;  but  on  a  hill  track,  and 
with  unruly  or  ill-driven  beasts  to  boot, 
the  torture — not  to  say  risk — of  such  a 
vehicle  must  render  it  a  most  objection¬ 
able  means  of  conveyance. 

The  Post-office  is  a  very  ancient  insti¬ 
tution  in  China.  Marco  Polo,  in  his 
graphic  and  marvellously  veracious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Great 
Kaan,  spoke  in  terms  of  rapturous  won¬ 
derment  of  the  high  state  of  efficiency  in 
which  the  system  of  yamb — or  postal 
stations — was  kept  up  in  his  day.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him  government  buildings  of 
a  pretentious  style  of  architecture,  and 
well  furnished  within,  were  placed  at 
every  twenty-five  miles  upon  all  the  main 
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thoroughfares  throughout  the  empire, 
and  200  to  400  horses  maintained  at  each 
station  for  the  special  purpose  of  con¬ 
veying  despatches  to  and  fro.  Between 
these  post-houses,  moreover,  little  forts 
were  located  at  intervals  of  three  miles, 
in  which  dwelt  men-runners  who  supple¬ 
mented  the  horse-service,  and,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed,  perfected  the  ramifications  of  the 
system.  It  is  curious  to  read  of  the 
state  of  advancement  thus  attained  by  a 
(to  us  still  uncivilized)  nation  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  an  important  department  of 
the  body  p>olitic  fully  six  centuries  ago, 
and  to  contemplate  at  the  same  time  the 
almost  primitive  condition  of  backward¬ 
ness  in  which  ]>ostal  arrangements  were 
allow'ed  to  remain  in  our  own  country 
until  two  or  three  centuries  later  on. 
The  first  recorded  employment  of  post- 
horses  in  England  was  by  Edward  IV., 
who,  when  engaged  in  war  with  Scotland, 
ordered  p>osts  to  be  established  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  twenty  miles,  with  relays  by 
which  his  couriers  were  enabled  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  seventy  miles  a  day.  This 
arrangement,  however,  was  dropped 
with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  it 
w’as  not  until  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  that  the  permanent  government 
post  was  organized,  which  has  since  de¬ 
veloped  by  more  or  less  rapid  stages  in¬ 
to  the  elaborate  and  marvellous  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  country  now  may  so 
well  be  proud.  Whilst  England  has 
thus  been  studiously  progressive  in  her 
treatment  of  the  matter,  China,  with 
that  fatality  which  has  always  carried 
her  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  perfection 
in  most  things  and  there  left  her,  has 
not  only  failed  to  make  any  advance, 
but  has  actually  gone  back,  and  is  at 
this  moment  behind  what  she  was  600 
years  ago  as  regards  postal  facilities. 
One  may  look  in  vain  nowadays  for  the 
handsome  stations,  sumptuously  furnish¬ 
ed  and  excellently  horsed,  which  so  ex¬ 
cited  the  astonishment  of  the  mediaeval 
traveller.  Relics,  however,  of  the  once 
well-ordered  system  remain  in  the  shape 
of  couriers  who  convey  despatches 
at  the  rate  of  from  180  to  200  miles 
a  day,  the  mandarins  of  the  several 
districts  being  held  responsible  to  horse 
and  hurry  them  on.  These  men  are  em¬ 
ployed  solely  in  the  duty  of  carrying  gov¬ 
ernment  communications,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  public  being  left  to 


shift  wholly  for  itself  so  far  as  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  concerned.  And  herein  is 
suggested  another  curious  comparison 
between  the  histories  of  the  English 
and  the  Chinese  postal  systems.  The 
expensive  and  complete  machinery  de¬ 
scribed  by  Marco  Polo  does  not  seem  to 
have  provided  for  the  conveyance  of  let¬ 
ters  for  the  general  public  600  years  ago, 
any  more  than  the  feeble  relic  of  the 
institution  do^s  at  this  moment  ;  where¬ 
as  in  England  one  of  the  first  steps  to¬ 
wards  the  maturity  of  the  scheme  of  pos¬ 
tal  agency  was  that  of  utilising  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  public  towards  re¬ 
couping  the  State  for  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  support  of  the  establishment. 
So  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
an  enterprising  postmaster  proposed  to 
the  King  the  plan  of  carrying  private  let¬ 
ters  at  a  small  charge,  which  resulted  in 
the  farming  of  the  posts  to  private  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  this  being  found  handsome¬ 
ly  remunerative,  the  State  eventually 
took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands  in 
the  year  1685.  This  amalgamation 
of  public  and  private  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  both  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  the  astute  Chinese  ;  and,  as 
has  been  remarked,  the  government  still 
monop>olises  the  time  and  labor  of  its 
couriers,  and  bears  the  whole  cost  of 
maintaining  them.  The  public  are  nev¬ 
ertheless  not  left  unprovided  for,  and 
they  possess  a  system  of  letter-carrying 
by  private  agencies  which  certainly  per¬ 
forms  the  work  with  greater  speed,  safety, 
and  efficiency  than  was  ever  secured  in 
our  own  country  up  to  1784,  when  a 
mail-coach  for  the  first  time  started 
with  a  jwstboy  as  part  of  its  freight. 
Each  city  has  a  certain  number  of  li¬ 
censed  companies  who  make  a  business 
of  receiving  and  sending  letters  and  small 
parcels  of  charges  depending  upon 
weight  and  distance,  but  always  most 
moderate  ;  and  the  companies  of  the 
several  cities  being  in  partnership  or  in 
confidential  relations  one  with  the  other, 
a  network  of  communication  of  a  most 
efficient  character,  considering  its  mate¬ 
rials,  is  kept  up  from  one  end  of  China 
to  the  other.  So  much  reliance  is  placed 
by  the  public  upon  the  safety  and  cer¬ 
tainty  of  these  conveyance  companies, 
that  large  sums  of  money  in  paper,  and 
smaller  amounts  in  cash,  are  fearlessly 
consigned  to  their  charge,  and  instances 
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are  rare  of  the  trust  being  betrayed. 
Speed,  of  course,  is  less  of  a  consider¬ 
ation  than  safety,  owing  to  the  defective 
means  of  communication  at  present  ex¬ 
isting  ;  but  the  carriers  employed  by  the 
companies  travel  at  the  fastest  rate  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  circumstances,  and  cover 
much  more  ground  in  the  time  than  was 
the  habit  with  English  postboys  previous 
to  the  mail-coach  days,  who  never  ex¬ 
ceeded,  even  on  horseback,  their  three- 
and-a-half  miles  per  hour.  Robberies 
of  the  bags  must  at  times  occur,  but  the 
public  are  at  any  rate  safe  from  the  risk 
to  their  letters  which  our  ancestors  so 
frequently  incurred  through  the  loitering 
and  drunkenness  peculiar  to  the  English 
postboy  tribe.  The  practice  of  using 
carrier-pigeons  for  express  intelligence  is 
common  throughout  China,  and  is  large¬ 
ly  resorted  to  by  merchants  and  traders 
for  business  purposes.  They  are  usually 
provided  with  one  or  more  whistles 
often  of  elaborate  make  and  finish,  to 
protect  them  from  the  ravages  of  hawks, 
&c.,  tn  route. 

The  day  cannot  be  distant  when  the 
Chinese  must  open  their  eyes  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  an  improvement  even  upon  the 
system  with  which  they  are  at  present  so 
well  satisfied.  It  affords  at  any  rate  a 
basis  upon  which  development  to  any 
extent  may  easily  be  introduced  under 
the  supervision  of  any  foreigners  whom 
the  Chinese  government  may  enlist  into 
their  service  with  a  view  to  improve¬ 
ment  ;  for  without  adventitious  aid  and 
example  it  is  useless  for  China  to  at¬ 
tempt  any  measure  in  the  way  of  prog¬ 
ress,  however  she  may  dispense  with 
such  support  afterwards.  Let  her  take 
example  in  this  respect  from  Japan,  a 


country  furnished  very  much  like  herself 
in  res{>ect  to  postal  arrangements  when 
lately  opened  to  foreign  relations,  and 
yet  which — after  only  six  years’  adoption 
of  the  foreign  system  of  postal  agency — 
is  able  to  publish  a  report  by  its  Postmas¬ 
ter-General  showing  the  following  won¬ 
derful  and  creditable  statistics  of  corre- 
sf>ondence,  which  we  copy  from  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  :  "  During  the  fiscal  year 
ended  the  30th  day  of  the  sixth  month  • 
of  the  tenth  year  of  Meiji  (June  30,  1877) 
there  went  through  the  post-office  22,- 
o.S3*43o  ordinary  letters,  606,354  regis¬ 
tered  letters,  6,764,272  postal  cards,  7,- 
372,536  (Japanese)  newspapers — an  in¬ 
crease  of  2,323,141  from  the  year  before 
— 322,642  Ixwks,  patterns,  &c.,  and 
856,637  free  communications.  Of  the 
letters  105, 188  contained  money.  The 
department  of  undelivered  correspond¬ 
ence  had  to  puzzle  over  43,942  incor¬ 
rectly  or  illegibly  directed  letters,  of 
which  6,124  were  given  up  as  a  bad  job 
and  sent  to  the  Dead  Letter  Office.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  489  letters  and  packages 
were  lost  by  theft  or  highway  robbery, 
of  which  424  were  subsequently  recover¬ 
ed  and  delivered  intact,  and  102  letters 
were  destroyed  by  fire  or  shipwreck. 
The  family  of  a  carrier  who  lost  his  life 
in  defending  his  mail-bag  against  rob¬ 
bers  has  been  pensioned,  and  rewards 
have  been  given  to  eleven  persons  for 
aiding  to  save  the  mails  in  cases  of  rob¬ 
bery,  inundation,  and  shipwreck.  Seven 
new  money-order  offices  were  established 
during  the  year,  and  72  new  post-office 
savings-banks,  making  the  total  number 
of  the  former  317,  and  of  the  latter 
161.” — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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No.  III. 

I  CONCLUDED  my  first  paper  by  sum¬ 
marising  certain  attributes  of  the  earth 
which  enable  us  to  compare  it  with  other 
celestial  bodies,  and  which  guide  us  in 
our  search  after  those  hidden  influences 


upon  which  so  many  of  our  terrestrial 
phenomena  depend.  In  my  second  paper 
I  enlarged  upon  some  of  these  points,  and 
then  passed  on  to  give  a  sketch  of  that 
new  branch  of  knowledge  which  enables 
us  to  add  comparisons  of  chemical  struc¬ 
ture  to  those  which  depend  merely  upon 
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size,  form,  density,  and  telescopic  ap* 
pearance.  I  attempted  to  show  that  the' 
study  of  the  minutest  bodies  in  the  cos¬ 
mos  was  rich  in  teachings,  almost  all  of 
which  could  be  directly  applied  to  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view  ;  that  the  rich 
knowledge  we  can  now  cull  from  every 
star  that  shines  in  the  vault  of  heaven 
comes  not,  however,  from  the  stars  as  a 
whole,  but  reaches  us  quivering  from  the 
minutest  atoms  of  the  various  chemical 
elements  of  which  we  now  know,  and 
know  in  this  way,  its  atmosphere  is 
built  up. 

The  telescope  is  too  old  an  instrument 
to  have  the  principles  on  which  its  use 
depends  set  out  in  these  pages  ;  with  the 
spectroscope  it  is  different — its  horizon 
is  expanding  from  day  to  day,  the  laws 
of  the  phenomena  which  it  reveals  are 
day  by  day  becoming  more  obvious  to 
us,  and  hence  it  is  that  1  have  consider¬ 
ed  it  essential  to  lay  down  the  principles 
upon  which  the  use  of  the  spectroscope 
is  now  understood  to  depend. 

We  are  now  in  a  position,  then,  to 
take  another  step  forward. 

I  have  next  to  refer  to  the  revelations 
of  the  telescope  and  the  spectroscope  in 
the  celestial  spaces  ;  and  I  hope  that, 
although  I  shall  try  to  deal  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  so  simply  as  to  make  myself  under¬ 
stood  by  those  unfamiliar  with  it,  those 
who  possess  fuller  knowledge  will  be 
able  to  gather  what  a  much  firmer  grip, 
so  to  speak,  we  have  of  the  facts  outside 
our  earth,  now  that  we  can  add  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  by  the  spectroscope. 

But  before  I  begin  to  catalogue  the 
revelations  of  either  the  telescope  or  the 
spectroscope,  I  will  try  to  make  things 
simpler  yet,  by  discussing,  as  briefly  as 
I  can,  what  we  on  the  Earth  see  with 
the  eye  alone. 

The  first  question  is,  what  celestial 
bodies  do  we  see  ?  And  the  next  is, 
how  can  we  group  them  ?  because,  in 
order  to  get  on  in  science  at  all,  we 
have  to  l^gin  by  grouping  like  things 
together. 

Well,  then,  I  will  first  call  attention 
to  two  bodies  which  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us,  namely,  the  sun  and  the  moon  ; 
and  I  will  consider  the  moon  as  a  full 
moon.  When  we  have  the  sun  and  the 
full  moon  as  we  ordinarily  see  them,  that 
is,  when  they  are  not  undergoing  "  dire 
eclipse,”  we  have  two  large  round 


bodies,  and  they  appear  to  be  both 
about  the  same  size  ;  so  that  they  stand 
out  to  the  eye  from  all  the  other  bodies 
in  the  heavens  because  they  look  larger  ; 
and  their  size  is  always  about  the  same. 
Their  brightness,  too,  does  not  change 
very  much.  Of  course  it  is  apt  to 
change  with  the  freaks  of  our  atmos¬ 
phere,  but,  so  far  as  the  bodies  them¬ 
selves  are  concerned,  their  brightness 
does  not  vary  very  much.  We  have, 
then,  the  sun,  and  the  moon  when  full, 
grouped  together  to  start  with,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  similar  shape  and  size. 

The  stars  form  another  large  group. 
The  great  difference  to  the  eye  between 
the  sun  and  moon  on  one  hand,  and  the 
stars  on  the  other,  is  that,  whereas  the 
sun  and  moon  appear  to  us  as  big  things, 
the  stars  appear  to  us  as  very  little 
things.  They  are  always  small,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  sun,  and,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  vary  in  brightness.  And,  more  than 
this,  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  heavens,  from  year  to  year, 
find  that,  as  the  various  months  come 
round,  the  same  stars  are  seen  shining 
above  us. 

Here  again  another  distinction  must 
be  drawn.  Some  of  the  bodies  in  the 
heavens  which  look  very  like  stars,  have 
this  difference  instantly  made  manifest 
to  those  who  look  around  them  with  a 
little  more  power  of  observation  than 
others  :  some  of  the  apparent  stars  change 
their  places^  and  as  they  change  their 
places  they  change  the  quantity  of  light 
which  they  send  to  us. 

These  jtars,  because  they  change  their 
place,  may  very  fairly  be  called  Wan¬ 
derers,  as  the  Greeks  call  them  {nXavr}- 
rrfS). 

We  have  then,  so  far,  the  sun  and  the 
moon  separated  both  from  the  stars  that 
move  and  the  stars  that  do  not,  and  we 
have  the  stars  again  separated  into  two 
groups,  namely,  the  stars  which  do  not 
change  their  relative  positions  and  those 
which  do. 

Then,  again,  those  of  us  who  may 
havd  seen  in  the  course  of  our  lives  a 
large  comet,  will  at  once  appreciate  the 
very  great  difference  in  kind  between  a 
comet  and  a  star,  or  planet,  and  the  larger 
heavenly  bodies  (sun  or  moon).  Among 
the  naked-eye  objects  in  the  heavens 
there  is  nothing  so  striking  as  a  comet, 
and  their  uncanny  appearance  has,  as 
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we  know,  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
mankind  in  earlier  times. 

But  even  comets  have  not  exhausted 
our  list,  there  are  other  objects  dimly 
visible — objects  which  we  can  see  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  not  very  clearly. 
These  are  neither  stars  nor  comets,  but 
are,  as  it  were,  masses  of  cloud,  or  fire 
dust,  in  the  very  depths  of  the  heavens. 
These,  from  their  shape,  are  obviously 
not  stars  ;  and,  again,  from  their  fixity, 
they  are  obviously  not  comets. 

Last  of  the  things  which  are  visible 
to  us  without  the  aid  of  any  instrument 
whatever,  I  may  mention  those  celestial 
messengers  which  come  to  us  from  time 
to  time,  which  we  can  touch  and  which 
we  can  handle —  I  mean  meteorites, 
which  appear  to  us  as  falling  stars  or 
aerolites  ;  bright,  beautiful  objects,  like 
rockets,  which,  fortunately  for  science, 
come  down  from  the  heavens,  where  they 
are  visible  as  “  falling  stars,”  to  the 
solid  crust  of  the  earth,  where  they  cool 
and  where  we  may  subsequently  examine 
them. 

Let  us  then  take  this  as  the  list  of 
bodies  our  unaided  eye  enables  us  to 
watch  in  the  vault  of  heaven. 

We  have  next  to  see  if  we  can  get  out 
another  grouping  of  these  various  bodies 
by  asking  a  very  simple  question. 

Do  all  these  things  shine  by  their  own 
light,  or  do  they  not  ? 

I  should  like  to  dwell  a  little  on  this 
question.  Why  should  we  ask  it  ?  If 
we  appeal  for  a  moment  to  our  own  ex¬ 
perience  we  shall  at  once  ackpowledge 
that  here  a  much  more  fundamental  dis¬ 
tinction  is  drawn  than  might  in  the  first 
instance  appear.  It  is  night ;  I  am  in 
a  room — a  dark  room  ;  I  see  nothing. 
Why  ?  Not  because  there  are  no  bodies 
to  reflect  light,  but  because  there  is  no 
light  to  be  reflected  ;  for  since  it  is  dark 
no  body  can  be  giving  out  light. 

If  I  wish  for  a  light  I  light  a  match, 
and  then  I  light  a  candle,  or  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  a  lamp.  All  these  bodies  will 
give  out  light  of  their  own  ;  and  *  the 
room,  which  before  was  dark,  is  now  il¬ 
luminated,  because  all  the  things  in  it, 
which  were  dark  and,  as  it  were,  dead 
before  because  no  light  was  falling  up>on 
them,  now  reflect  the  light  from  the  light 
source  which  I  have  produced  by  the 


kindling  of  the  match  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance. 

One  difference,  and  the  most  import¬ 
ant  difference  which  we  have  to  consider 
in  this  case,  is  that  the  bodies  which  we 
have  supposed  to  give  out  light — the 
match,  the  candle,  and  so  on — have 
been  burning  or  glowing,  due  to  chemical 
action,  while  the  dark  bodies  have  been 
in  a  state  of  chemical  rest.  I  might  have 
illuminated  the  room  by  other  means  ; 
an  electric  lamp,  for  instance,  would 
have  lit  it  up  at  night  almost  as  brilliant¬ 
ly  as  the  sun  can  do  in  the  summer  noon¬ 
tide.  In  this  case  the  light  source  would 
be  glowing  as  before,  but  this  time,  ow¬ 
ing  to  molecular  and  not  to  chemical 
action,  at  least,  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

I  insert  this  proviso,  because  the  future 
may  show  that,  although  molecular  ac¬ 
tion  need  not  be  chemical,  chemical  ac¬ 
tion  must  be  molecular. 

We  have  here  examples  of  bodies  all 
in  a  state  of  molecular  motion  ;  some  of 
them,  the  light  sources  agitated  enough 
to  affect  our  eye,  to  gh'e  us  light  of  their 
own,  as  w6  say  ;  others  vibrating  more 
slowly,  which  we  should  not  see  but  for 
other  light  falling  upon  them. 

This  being  premised,  then,  how  are 
we,  in  order  to  investigate  the  question 
under  consideration,  to  pass  from  the 
room  about  which  we  have  been  think¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  space  ?  Can  we  ex¬ 
perimentally  determine  what  will  happen 
on  the  supposition  that  one  celestial 
body  is  lighted  up  by  another  ? 

Let  us  take  an  electric  lamp  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  body  shining  by  its  own  light,  and 
a  round  globe  to  represent  a  celestial 
body  lighted  up  by  it.  It  is  a  fair  thing 
to  take  a  round  globe  because  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  planets  we  know  to 
be  round,  or  nearly  so.  .The  accom¬ 
panying  woodcuts  show  how  I  once  per¬ 
formed  this  experiment  before  a  large 
audience,  with  a  resuh  which  was  be¬ 
yond  my  expectation.*  An  electric 
lamp  was  mounted  on  a  stand  which  per¬ 
mitted  easy  rotation  ;  in  front  of  the 
lens  and  in  the  parallel  beam  was  placed 
a  little  globe  some  four  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  which  I  had  whitened  with  whiting 
and  water,  taking  care  to  lay  the  whit¬ 
ing  on  so  that  the  surface  might  be  pret- 

•  The  woodcuts  are  omitted. — Ed. 
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ty  rough  in  places.  In  this  way,  on  the 
assumption  that  there  was  a  heavenly 
body  giving  light  falling  on  another 
spherical  heavenly  body  which  otherwise 
would  be  dark,  the  condition  under 
which  that  light  would  be  visible  could 
be  experimentally  investigated.  Let  us 
at  first  suppose  the  experiment  to  be  per* 
formed  in  the  middle  of  a  large  room, 
the  observer  being  free  to  place  himself 
in  any  part  of  it  ;  he  will  find  that  while 
*  the  light  pours  out  of  the  lamp  with  per¬ 
fect  constancy,  the  illuminated  globe  will 
only  appear  round  from  one  point ;  will 
be  non-luminous,  and,  in  fact,  eclipse 
the  light  of  the  lamp  from  another  ;  and 
from  all  other  points  will  appear  of  a 
different  shape  altogether  from  the 
round  globe  which  he  knows  to  be  there. 

Next,  instead  of  supposing  the  lamp 
and  the  globe  to  be  at  rest,  now  let  the 
observer  remain  in  one  part  of  the  hall, 
and  let  him  get  an  assistant  to  cause 
the  upper  part  of  the  stand  carrying  the 
lamp  and  globe  to  be  turned  round.  All 
the  appearances  with  which  the  moon 
has  rendered  him  or  her  familiar  from 
early  infancy  will  now  be  reproduced  in 
a  truly  striking  way  ;  the  most  delicate 
crescent  will  be  seen  with  its  exquisitely 
elliptic  contour,  and  this  will  pass  grad¬ 
ually  into  a  half-moon  with  its  rounded 
outline  nearly  smooth,  while  the  other 
boundary  of  the  illuminated  half  will  be 
rugged  and  full  of  shadows,  w’ith  bril¬ 
liant  points  of  light  standing  out  over 
the  dark  half,  an  appearance  due,  I 
need  hardly  say,  to  the  roughened  sur¬ 
face. 

I  was  so  struck  with  the  reality  of 
these  appearances  myself,  that  I  photo¬ 
graphed  the  globe  illuminated  under  the 
two  conditions  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  one  we  see  the  nozzle  of  the  lamp 
and  the  delicate  crescent  of  light  on  the 
little  globe,  all  the  rest  of  it  being  in  ab¬ 
solute  darkness.  In  the  other,  which 
represents  the  half  moon,  the  roughness 
of  the  so-called  “  terminator  ”  is  well 
shown,  and  those  who  have  seen  the  half 
moon  with  even  a  small  telescope  will 
at  once  perceive  how  faithfully  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  regulate  the  illumination 
of  her  surface  have  been  reproduced  in 
the  experiment. 

We  see,  then,  that  if  we  suppose  that 
there  are  in  space  bodies  which  give  light, 
and  bodies  which  receive  light,  and  that 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXVIII.,  No.  3 


those  bodies  are  fbund,  the  bodies  will 
receive  the  light  on  the  parts  of 
them  which  are  turned  towards  the 
source  of  light,  which  common  sense 
would  have  told  us,  and  that  what  parts 
of  the  illuminated  lx>dy  we  shall  see  will 
depend  upon  our  position  with  reference 
to  the  illuminating  and  illuminated 
bodies. 

This  method  of  experimentation  is  so 
well  adapted  for  giving  us  concrete  no¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  important  in  other  ways  ; 
one  of  these  I  shall  refer  to,  though  it 
is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  the  present 
part  of  my  subject.  We  have  not  at 
present  considered  the  position  of  the 
axis  of  the  illuminated  body  ;  we  have 
not,  in  fact,  considered  it  as  having  any 
axis  at  all.  Let  us  mount  it  on  an  axis 
so  that  it  is  free  to  rotate,  and  incline 
the  axis  a  little  out  of  the  vertical.  We 
can  now  go  a  step  further,  and  instead 
of  considering  the  illuminated  surface 
as  viewed  from  without,  we  can  study 
how  the  change  of  illumination  will 
affect  the  people  who  inhabit  a  globe 
lighted  up  in  this  way.  By  means  of 
wafers  we  may  represent  communities 
living  on  different  parts  of  it.  Let  us 
consider  the  case  of  a  colony  near  one 
of  the  poles  inclined  towards  the  lamp. 
If  we  rotate  the  globe  while  the  beam 
from  the  lamp  falls  upon  it,  we  find  that 
this  colony  is  really  never  out  of  the 
light ;  however  the  globe  turns,  they 
are  always  in  the  illuminated  half.  If 
we  incline  the  axis  of  the  globe  the  other 
way,  that  is,  with  the  opposite  pole  to¬ 
wards  the  lamp,  we  shall  see  equally  that 
a  colony  living  near  the  other  pole  of 
the  supposed  planet  would  not  be  able 
to  get  out  of  the  light  either,  while  the 
colony  first  considered  would  not  be 
able  to  get  into  it. 

If  we  plant  another  wafer-colony  near 
the  equator  of  the  planet,  whatever  be  the 
inclination  of  the  globe— except  taking  a 
very  extreme  case — we  shall  find  that 
during  each  rotation  the  colony  will  be 
partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  light. 

Finally,  planting  another  wafer  half¬ 
way  between  the  equator  and  either  pole, 
it  will  be  easy  and  interesting  to  observe 
the  conditions  essential  for  producing 
those  phenomena  which  are  represented 
by  the  long  summer  days  and  the  short 
winter  ones  in  those  regions  of  our  own 
earth  which  we  ourselves  inhabit. 

24 
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By  means  of  sud>  an  experiment  as 
this,  then,  knowledge  of  the  mo$t  con< 
Crete  kind  can  be  obtained  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which — first,  an  obser¬ 
ver,  away  from  a  round  globe,  can  see 
that  round  globe  and  how'  it  looks,  if 
we  assume  that  it  is  dark,  and  that  there 
is  another  body  lighting  it  up  ;  and, 
secondly,  how  the  people  inhabiting  that 
globe  will  find  themselves  exposed  to 
the  light ;  how  they  will  observe  the 
light  source  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
lose  it ;  and  how  these  times  will  change 
according  to  their  position  on  the  planet. 

With  ^e  axis  inclined,  our  wafer  col¬ 
onies  at  the  pole  of  our  little  globe  bring 
home  to  us  the  six  months  day  and  six 
months  night,  which  together  form  the 
year  in  the  inhospitable  polar  regions  of 
our  own  earth  ;  and  my  experience  goes 
to  show  that  this  experiment  will  make 
the  matter  clear,  while  other  less  direct 
ones  leave  the  mind  a  blank.  Indeed, 
if  sp)ace  permitted  it  would  be  easy 
to  indicate  how  a  slight  variation  of  this 
experiment  will  explain  the  seasonal 
changes  on  our  planet,  and  on  all  others  ; 
and  this  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  imp)or- 
tance,  for  there  is  no  use  in  disguising 
the  fact  that  on  this  subject  the  general 
ignorance  is  almost  astounding. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  recognise 
that  if  any  of  the  bodies  in  the  sky, 
round  like  our  earth  and  the  sun,  do 
not  shine  by  their  own  light,  but  shine 
and  are  visible  to  us  because  they  reflect 
to  us,  like  so  many  looking-glasses,  light 
which  they  get  from  another  body,  that 
those  bodies  ought  to  put  on  app>earances 
very  much  like  those  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention.  Further,  if  a  body 
shines  by  its  own  light  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  change  its  apparent  shap>e 
at  all ;  because,  having  light  to  give  out 
from  all  its  points,  from  whatever  region 
of  space  we  observe  it  we  shall  get  light 
from  all  the  p>oints  belonging  to  it. 

This  premised,  we  are  in  a  piosition 
to  discuss  the  revelations  of  the  tele¬ 
scope,  and  I  shall  include  just  as  much 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by 
means  of  the  sp)ectroscop>e  as  will  enable 
us  to  show  that  we  have  now  two  lines 
of  evidence,  instead  of  one  as  formerly. 

We  will  begin  with  the  sun.  If  we 
examine  a  photograph  of  the  sun,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  sun  absolutely  untouched  by 


any  human  hand,  we  at  once  see  that 
the  sun  must  shine  by  its  own  light,  be¬ 
cause  there. are  parts  here  and  there 
which  apparently  do  not  give  us  any 
light  at  all.  These  are  what  are  called 
the  spots  on  the  sun.  If  we  watch  the 
sun  carefully  from  day  to  day  we  find 
that  these  spiots  change,  but  that,  how¬ 
ever  the  spots  may  change,  we  always 
get  a  beautiful  full  globe  gradually  dim¬ 
ming  towards  the  edge.  The  sun,  in  fact, 
from  this  p>oint  of  view  is  absolutely 
changeless,  using  the  word  change  in 
the  way  in  which  we  apply  it  to  the 
moon.  There  are  times  which  enable 
us  to  learn  very  much  more  about  the 
sun  than  this,  and  what  we  learn  is,  that 
the  sun  which  we  see  is  really  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  true  sun,  and  that 
outside  this  sup  which  we  see  always 
round,  always  a  full  globe  because  it 
gives  out  its  own  light,  there  are  really 
millions  and  millions  of  cubic  miles  of 
luminous  gas 

I  next  pass  from  the  shap)e  of  the  sun 
— not  to  the  moon,  as  some  of  you  may 
think.  However,  we  shall  find  that 
when  we  discuss  the  question  as  to 
whether  bodies  give  out  light  of  their 
own,  or  whether  they  simply  give  out 
light  from  other  bodies  at  second-hand, 
we  must  leave  our  old  grouping  alto¬ 
gether.  I  have  now  to  call  attention  to 
the  sp)ectrum  of  the  sun.  The  black 
lines,  the  so  called  Fraunhofer  lines,  are 
black  because  that  particular  kind  of 
light  which  otherwise  would  give  us 
a  bright  jxjrtion  of  the  spectrum  has 
been  stopped  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun  ;  and  we  can  find  out  without  any 
very  great  difficulty,  although  still  with 
great  need  of  patience,  what  particular 
chemical  elements  are  stopping  the  light. 
In  this  way  we  find  out  two  things  : 
first  the  chemical  elements  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  sun  ;  and_  next,  whether 
the  light  which  comes  from  the  sun  is 
the  same  as  the  light  which  comes  to  us 
from  the  other  stars  of  the  heavens. 
That  is  the  first  point  ;  another  one  is 
this  :  Js  the  light  which  is  sent  to  us  ly 
the  bodies  which  obviously  are  reflecting 
light  to  us,  and  not  giving  it  to  us  of  their 
own  accord,  really  light  which  originally 
came  to  them  from  the  sun  1 

If  we  study  the  spectra  of  some  of  the 
stars  we  at  once  see  a  very  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  kind  of  light  which  we  get 
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from  the  sun  and  the  other  stars.  The 
])oint  that  I  want  to  make  is  this  :  if 
the  light  is  different,  then  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  each  star  which  gives  us  a 
different  spectrum  is  really  shining  by 
its  own  light,  and  is  not  reflecting  light 
to  us.  When  we  pass  from  the  sun 
spectrum  to  the  spectrum  of  the  bright¬ 
est  of  all  the  stars  in  our  heavens  except 
the  sun  —  the  beautiful  Sirius,  we  find 
that  we  get  a  spectrum  very  different  in 
this  respect,  that  while  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  contains  a  great  number  of  lines 
the  spectrum  of  Sirius  contains  very  few. 
If  we  pass  from  Sirius  and  stars  like 
Sirius  to  another  class,  we  get  a  spec¬ 
trum  which  is  not  like  the  spectrum  of 
Sirius,  and  not  like  the  spectrum  of  the 
sun  ;  and  therefore  we  say  that  all  those 
stars  shine  with  different  lights,  and 
therefore  that  each  star,  like  our  sun, 
shines  by  its  own. 

In  the  sun  and  stars  then  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  inherent  light.  On  the  other 
point  more  presently. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  another  class  of 
celestial  bodies  to  which  I  have  already 
referred ;  I  mean  the  nebula.  Some 
may  ask  why  we  at  this  stage  discuss 
the  nebulae  ?  Let  me  again  remind  you 
that  the  question.  What  bodies  shine  by 
their  own  light  ?  has  entirely  altered  our 
naked-eye  grouping  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Let  us  take  as  an  instance  the  nebula 
in  Orion,  the  brightest  one  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Though  cloudy 
in  structure,  part  of  it  looks  like  a  fish’s 
mouth,  and  there  is  no  other  nebula  in 
the  heavens  exactly  like  it.  We  can 
divide  nebulae  into  groups,  but  the  chief 
ones  have  a  tremendous  individuality  in 
their  irregularity.  In  the  nebulae  we  can 
see  in  a  moment  that  we  have  nothing 
like  the  sun,  and  nothing  like  the  moon, 
and  we  also  see  that  we  have  nothing 
like  a  star. 

Side  by  side  with  the  nebulae  we  must 
refer  to  another  class  of  heavenly 
l)odies,  which  we  have  to  group  with 
the  fixed  stars  and  the  nebulae,  when 
we  ask  the  question.  What  bodies  shine 
by  their  own  light  ?  I  refer  to  the  com¬ 
ets.  These  form  a  very  special  class  of 
lK)dies  indeed.  One  part  of  the  comet 
is  called  the  head,  another  the  tail. 
I  mention  this,  not  because  I  am  going 
to  take  up  much  space'  in  describing  the 


various  phenomena  of  comets,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  to  indicate  the  fact  that 
the  comets  are  just  as  different  from 
bodies  like  the  sun  and  moon  as  are  the 
nebulae.  In  the  head  visible  changes 
are  perpetually  going  on,  while  the  fol¬ 
lowing  part  of  the  body,  called  the  tail, 
also  shifts  its  place  in  the  sky  and  often 
changes  its  shape. 

Now,  do  those  bodies  shine  by  their 
own  light  ?  As  I  proved,  I  hope  in  a 
satisfactory  way,  that  the  light  which  we 
got  from  Sirius  was  not  light  reflected 
by  Sirius,  not  light  that  was  originally 
got  from  the  sun,  because  the  two  lights 
are  quite  different,  so  also  the  spectro¬ 
scope  makes  it  quite  clear  that  not  only 
are  the  nebulae  and  the  comets  quite 
different  from  the  sun  and  stars,  and  do 
not  get  their  light  from  them,  but  that 
they  are  even  different  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  and  each  as  it  were  gives  out  a 
light  not  only  of  its  own  generally  but 
specially.  By  this  is  meant  that  nebulae 
and  the  heads  of  comets,  which  are  the 
most  important  part  of  these  bodies, 
have  spectra  special  to  them  as  groups, 
while  there  are  minute  differences  in  the 
spectra.  Further,  we  here  deal  with 
bright  lines  in  the  spectra,  instead  of 
dark  ones,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun  and 
stars. 

Both  those  classes  of  bodies  must  con¬ 
sist  of  gas  to  a  certain  extent,  because 
their  si>ectra  are  spectra  of  bright  lines. 
So  far  as  we  know,  the  nebulae  give  us 
certain  indications  of  hydrogen  gas,  and 
the  comets,  as  a  rule — I  say  as  a  rule, 
because  there  are  different  comets,  and 
some  of  the  comets  appear  to  have  differ¬ 
ent  spectra — indications  that  we  are  in 
presence  of  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  and  perhaps  other  compound 
vapors.  It  does  not  follow  necessarily 
that  the  nebulae  are  masses  of  hydro¬ 
gen  gas.  If  they  merely  consist  of  an  in 
numerable  multitude  of  stones  banging 
together  in  a  hydrogen  atmosphere,  then 
we  should  get  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen 
as  if  there  were  no  stones  at  all,  but  sim¬ 
ply  a  very  rare  hydrogen  gas  giving  us 
the  appearauice  in  the  sky  which  we  call 
a  nebula.  However  this  may  be,  we 
know  this,  that  whereas  we  are  dealing 
somehow  or  other  with  hydrogen  in  the 
nebulae,  we  are  certainly  not  dealing 
with  hydrogen  in  the  same  form  in  the 
comets.  ^ 
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There  is  another  important  point.  In 
the  s|>ectra  of  the  sun  and  stars  we  have 
a  large  number  of  dark  lines,  which 
means  that  the  substances  of  which  we 
have  learned  the  existence  in  the  various 
stars,  exist  as  cool  vapors  in  their  at¬ 
mospheres,  Since,  in  the  case  of  the 
nebulae  and  the  comets,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  dark  lines  at  all,  but  with  bright 
lines,  we  are  dealing  with  bodies  which 
have  not  an  atmosphere  with  a  central 
hotter  nucleus,  as  the  sun  has.  This  is 
a  very  important  distinction  to  draw.  It 
shows  that  those  bodies  which  shine  by 
their  own  light  need  not  all  necessarily 
be  in  the  same  physical  condition. 

That  is  as  much  as  I  need  say  in  this 
connection  about  the  bodies  in  the  heav¬ 
ens  which  shine  by  their  own  light. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  bodies  other 
than  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  the  comets, 
and  the  nebulae,  are  bodies  which,  instead 
of  shining  by  their  own  light,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  having,  so  to  speak,  a  seal  and 
signature  of  their  own,  can  and  do 
shine  only  by  reflected  light ;  and  I 
shall  have  to  show  that  this  reflected 
light  comes  from  a  common  source,  and 
most  of  you  already  know  what  that 
common  source  is. 

I  have  been  anxious  to  demonstrate 
and  refer  to  the  various  phases  presented 
by  one  round  body  illuminated  by 
another,  because  the  moment  we  begin 
to  search  among  the  heavenly  bodies  for 
those  which  do  not  shine  by  their  own 
light,  we  And  that  all  the  planets  or 
wandering  stars,  to  which  I  have  already 
referred,  are  of  this  class.  None  of 
these  stars  which  appear  to  move  irregu¬ 
larly  across  the  face  of  the  sky  from  year 
to  year  are  seen,  when  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined  with  the  telescope,  to  have  any 
light  of  their  own  ;  two  of  these,  indeed 
— Mercury  and  Venus — put  on  all  the 
appearances  presented  by  our  own  mobn. 

Mercury  is  a  planet  which  is  only  seen 
occasionally,  and  just  after  sunset ;  but 
in  the  telescopic  it  is  observed  to  go 
through  changes  indicating  that  it  bor¬ 
rows  its  light  from  the  sun.  It  also 
changes  its  size,  as  if  it  were  now  nearer 
to  us,  now  farther  away. 

We  next  come  to  Venus,  another  wan¬ 
dering  star.  As  in  the  former  case,  we 
get  exactly  the  same  sort  of  appiearances 
a;  we  get  in  the  case  of  the  moon.  But 
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here  begins  to  come  out  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  difference.  You  will  recollect  that 
the  moon,  as  I  told  you,  is  almost  al¬ 
ways  the  same  size,  although  we  do  not 
always  see  the  whole  of  it.  I  have  just 
said  that  Mercury  changes  in  size  some¬ 
what  ;  but  here  you  have  this  fact,  that 
in  the  case  of  Venus,  the  change  in  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  planet  is  very 
considerable  ;  and  further,  when  we  see 
the  least  of  Venus,  so  far  as  the  total 
figure  of  it  goes,  it  is  very  much  bigger 
than  when  we  apparently  see  the  whole 
of  it — when  we  see  it  as  a  round  disc. 
The  more  delicate  the  crescent,  the  big¬ 
ger  appiears  to  be  the  body  of  M-hich  it 
represents  the  illuminated  piortion. 
Now,  how  is  that  ?  That  is  a  thing 
which  you  will  understand,  I  hopie,  by- 
and-by. 

In  Mars  we  do  not  get  all  the  lunar  ap¬ 
pearances,  but  only  some  of  them.  We 
get  enough,  however,  to  show  us  that  it 
shines  by  lx>rrowed  light,  that  it  is  not 
shining  by  its  own  light  any  more  than 
Venus  and  Mercury,  and  the  moon.  In 
the  case  of  this  planet  we  only  see  a 
very  little  part  of  the  edge  cut  off,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  that  is  quite  enough  for 
our  purp)ose. 

We  come  next  to  Jupiter.  We  get  at 
the  fact  of  its  not  shining  by  its  own 
light  in  a  different  way.  It  so  happ)ens, 
for  a  reason  which  I  will  state  by-and-by, 
that  we  cannot  see  the  cutting  off  of  light 
at  the  edge  as  in  the  case  of  Mars,  but 
still  we  can  find  out  that  it  does  not 
shine  by  its  own  light. 

When  we  employ  a  telescope  we  find 
that  this  is  a  body  which  has  four 
moons.  Now  we  see  the  shadows  of  these 
moons  thrown  on  the  planet.  It  is  p)er- 
fectly  clear,  therefore,  that  if  that  part 
of  the  planet  is  dark  on  which  the  shadow 
falls,  it  is  because  the  part  on  which  the 
shadow  does  not  fall  has  not  light  of  its 
own,  but  is  really  getting  its  light  from 
something  else. 

This  state  of  things  is  made  clearer 
still  if  j)Ossible  in  Saturn,  which  has  a 
marvellous  ring-system  in  addition  to  its 
moons.  What  I  have  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  is  this,  that  when  we  see  Saturn 
with  its  wonderful  rings  with  the  tele- 
scop)e,  the  shadow  of  the  planet  itself  is 
sometimes  thrown  on  the  ring,  and  the 
shado’v  of  the  ring,  as  well  as  those  of 
some  of  its  moons,  is  thrown  on  to  the 
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planet,  so  that  neither  planet  nor  ring 
can  shine  by  its  own  light. 

Now  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

It  means  that  we  have  certain  bodies 
in  the  heavens  which  shine  by  their  own 
light,  and  certain  bodies  in  the  heavens 
which  do  not  shine  by  their  own  light ; 
and  the  variability  of  the  brightness  and 
the  position  which  they  occupy  in  the 
sky  is  somehow  or  other  connected  with 
those  bodies  which  do  not  shine  by  their 
own  light. 

Our  first  question  then  is  this  :  What 
is  the  relation  of  the  earth  to  all  those 
bodies  ?  having  reference,  not  to  the 
earth’s  place  in  nature,  but  to  the  earth’s 
place  in  space.  What  are  our  neigh¬ 
bors  ?  Here  I  own  that  I  must  state 
facts  instead  of  demonstrating  them. 

The  progress  of  our  knowledge  in  this 
direction  has  been  in  this  wise  : — As 
man  has  grown  older  the  earth  on  which 
we  dwell  has  dwindled  down.  It  began 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe  ;  it  has 
ended  as  a  small  mass  of  matter,  revolv¬ 
ing  round  what  probably  is  a  small  star 
— I  mean  the  sun.  But  although  the 
progress  of  science  has  been  thus  in  a  way 
to  degrade  the  earth,  I  am  sure  you  will 
think  with  me  that  man’s  intellect  has 
been  a  distinct  gainer  by  the  process  ; 
for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  as  the 
earth’s  place  in  nature  has  dwindled 
down,  so  has  man’s  mental  horizon  been 
extended.  That  is  very  well  shown  by 
two  fundamental  considerations  which  I 
must  bring  before  you  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  In  the  year  1610,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  that  is  to  say,  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago,  thanks  to  the  labors  of 
men  in  Holland  and  in  Italy,  but  chiefly 
to  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Galileo,  the 
telescope  was  invented,  and  we  got  an 
untold  addition  to  our  mental  wealth. 
The  skies  were  peopled  by  means  of  the 
telescope,  and  the  earth,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  been  supposed  the  centre 
of  everything,  was  put  in  its  right  place  ; 
bodies  were  observed  shining  millions 
and  millions  of  miles  away — bodies 
which  up  to  that  time  had  bathed  the 
earth  with  light  without  any  response 
from  the  human  eye  ;  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  Philosophers  were  enabled  to 
class  all  the  shining  orbs  of  heaven  into 
two  great  divisions — those  bodies,  name¬ 


ly,  which  shone  like  the  sun  with  a  light 
of  their  own,  and  those  which  shone  by 
borrowed  light.  The  bodies  which  were 
found  to  shine  by  borrowed  light  and  not  by 
any  light  of  tluir  own  were  bodies  which 
ex'enhtally  were  classed  together  and  termed 
the  solar  system — a  family  of  planets 
which  go  round  the  sun,  each  in  its 
proper  path,  each  in  it  proper  time  ; 
which  are  lighted  up  by  the  sun  ;  which 
are  warmed  by  the  sun,  and  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  the  sun  is  the  foun¬ 
tain  of  every  kind  of  energy.  We  have 
from  this  classification  the  first  great 
grouping  of  celestial  bodies  into  those 
which  shine  by  their  own  light,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sun,  are  out¬ 
side  the  solar  system  ;  and  into  those 
which  shine  by  reflected  light,  which 
classification  includes  all  the  bodies  of 
the  solar  system  except  the  sun.  We 
have,  as  representing  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system,  first  of  all  in  the  centre  the 
Sun,  which  shines  by  its  own  light ;  and 
next,  in  the  order  of  distance  from  it. 
Mercury,  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  a 
group  of  small  planets  called  the  Aster¬ 
oids  ;  then  after  them,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus,  and  Neptune  :  Neptune  being 
the  last  member  of  the  solar  family,  so 
far  as  our  knowledge  at  present  goes. 

The  moon,  which  goes  round  us  as  we 
go  round  the  sun,  is  nearest  to  us  of  all 
the  dark  bodies.  The  moon,  in  fact,  is 
our  nearest  neighbor — the  moon  is  a 
satellite  of  the  earth.  The  reason  that 
the  moon  is  always  apparently,  or  nearly 
apparently,  the  same  size  is,  because  the 
moon  is  always,  or  nearly  always,  the 
same  distance  from  us.  The  sun  is 
farther  away  from  us  than  the  moon  is  ; 
but  still,  like  the  moon,  the  sun  keeps 
generally  about  the  same  distance  from 
us,  and  therefore  the  sun  always  appears 
to  us  to  be  about  the  same  size. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone,  then,  we  have 
found  the  Earth’s  place  in  Nature  from 
one  point  of  view  to  be  this  :  It  is  a  cool 
body  travelling  round  a  hot  one.  That 
hot  body  we  call  the  Sun,  and  the  whole 
planetary  family,  from  Mercury  to  Nep¬ 
tune,  resemble  the  earth  in  this  respect, 
that  instead  of  being  hot,  like  the  sun, 
they  are  cool  bodies,  which  receive  the 
sun’s  light  and  shed  it  forth  again. — 
Good  Words. 
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At  this  time  last  year  Mr.  Stanley 
was  still  running  the  gauntlet  of  the 
unknown  rapids  and  savage  tribes  of 
the  great  river  Congo,  and  scarcely 
five  months  have  elapsed  since  he  set 
foot  again  in  England,  yet  here,  in  tes¬ 
timony  to  his  extraordinary  working 
powers,  we  have  before  us,  in  two  broad- 
backed  volumes,  the  narrative  of  his 
latest  three  years  of  African  travel  ; 
three  years  in  which  he  has  added  more 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  continent  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  united 
efforts  of  many  explorers  in  any  similar 
period  since  Burton  and  Livingstone 
began  the  advance  on  the  great  Lake 
Region. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar,  through  Mr. 
Stanley’s  letters,  with  the  general  outline 
of  his  march  across  Africa,  and  with 
the  three  great  problems  of  its  geography 
which  he  set  out  to  solve — the  question 
of  the  doubted  unity  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  the  problem  of  the  outlet  of 
Tanganika,  and  that  of  the  destination 
of  the  great  river  Lualaba  discovered  by 
Livingstone  in  the  heart  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  How  these  problems  have  been 
triumphantly  solved,  in  spite  of  ob¬ 
stacles  which  would  have  turned  any 
other  than  such  an  iron  will  from  the 
task,  is  related  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
Leaving  the  Zanzibar  coast  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1874,  Mr.  Stanley  began  his  march 
to  the  interior,  his  large  following  of 
356  souls  spreading  over  half  a  mile  of 
the  now  well-known  highway  westward 
to  the  lake  region.  As  far  as  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Unyamwesi  his  route  lay  near  the 
line  which  has  already  been  described 
by  Burton,  Speke,  and  Cameron,  as  well 
as  by  Mr.  Stanley  himself  in  a  former 
work.  This  part  of  his  journey  has 
been  sketched  rapidly  in  the  present  nar¬ 
rative,  which  begins  in  detail  where  the 
old  route  was  left  and  a  new  path  was 
struck  out  northward  from  it  directly  to¬ 
wards  the  Victoria  Nyanza.  Soon  after 

*  Tkrtn^h  the  Dark  Continent,  or  the  Sources 
of  the  Nile,  around  the  Great  Lakes  of  Equato¬ 
rial  Africa,  and  Down  the  Livingstone  River  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  By  Henry  M.  Stanley. 
In  Two  Vohitnes.  (London  :  Sampson  Low  & 
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entering  the  unknown  region  occurred 
the  first  of  those  fierce  conflicts  with 
native  tribes  which  become  so  frequent  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  story  ;  and  before 
the  shores  of  the  great  lake  had  been 
seen,  a  review  of  the  exf>edition  showed 
that  its  numbers  had  been  reduced  by 
w'ar,  desertion,  and  disease,  by  more 
than  a  third.  The  new  route,  however, 
brought  to  light  the  Shimeeyu  river,  the 
most  southerly  tributary  of  the  Victoria 
Lake,  and  thus  one  of  the  farthest  head- 
streams  of  the  Nile.  Next  follows  the 
circumnavigation  of  the  Nyanza,  a  feat 
which  we  may  better  appreciate  if  we 
remember  that  the  width  of  the  vast  lake 
each  way  exceeds  that  of  our  North  Sea 
between  the  coasts  of  Lincoln  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Speke  and  Grant  had  only  seen 
its  western  and  northern  shores  at  sepa¬ 
rate  points,  and  before  Mr.  Stanley’s 
voyage  round  it,  reports  of  traders  from 
the  east  coast  and  native  information 
gathered  by  Livingstone  had  inclined 
geographers  at  home  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  not  one  great  expanse,  but  a  cluster 
of  five  or  more  smaller  lakes,  and  in  this 
dissected  form  it  had  begun  to  appear  on 
the  maps  of  the  continent.  Now  the 
views  of  its  discoverers  have  been  splen¬ 
didly  and  most  remarkably  confirmed, 
for  the  Nyanza  proves  to  have  very 
nearly  the  same  wide  outline  as  that 
which  Speke  drew  for  it  on  his  chart. 

We  must  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  his 
book  to  follow  Mr.  Stanley  in  his  stir¬ 
ring  narrative  of  this  adventurous  voy¬ 
age,  and  to  form  their  own  conclusions 
on  the  much-debated  “  affair  of  Bambi- 
reh  island,”  merely  remarking  that  the 
full  account  here  given  puts  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  complexion  on  the  story. 

A  long  stay  in  Uganda  has  enabled 
Mr.  Stanley  to  give  us  by  far  the  most 
minute  account  we  yet  possess  of  this 
wonderfully  fertile  kingdom  of  Central 
Africa,  which  stretches  round  the  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  the  Victoria  Lake,  and  to 
study  the  character  of  its  ruler.  King 
Mtesa,  who  is  probably  destined  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
this  region  of  the  continent.  The  pic¬ 
ture  here  given  of  him  reminds  us  of  that 
which  was  drawn  of  King  Theodore  of 
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Abyssinia:  a  strange  mixture  of  noble  and 
savage  qualities,  which  led  Mr.  Stanley 
at  one  time  to  view  him  as  “  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  distinguished  prince  who,  if  aid¬ 
ed  by  virtuous  philanthropists,  will  do 
more  for  Central  Africa  than  fifty  years 
of  gospel-teaching  unaided  by  such  au¬ 
thority  can  do  ;  ....  a  prince  well 
worthy  of  the  most  hearty  sympathies 
that  Europe  can  give  him,”  and,  at  an¬ 
other  page,  to  ”  dub  him  a  jealous,  vin¬ 
dictive,  choleric  old  pagan,  despite  ',^his 
fine  features  and  smooth  tongue.”  A 
large  section  of  the  first  volume  is  given 
to  this  account  of  Uganda,  its  countries 
and  districts,  population  and  products, 
and  to  its  history,  which  shows  it  to  be 
a  monarchy  of  no  small  antiquity,  its 
line  of  rulers  being  connected  far  back 
with  Kintu,  a  mythical  priest  or  patri¬ 
arch  from  the  north. 

From  Uganda,  accompanied  by  an 
army  of  Mtesa’s  troops,  Stanley  marched 
westward,  intending  to  explore  the 
lakes  which  lie  on  that  side  of  the  Vic¬ 
toria  Nyanza,  but  after  crossing  through 
hostile  Unyoro,  and  reaching  the  cliff 
shores  of  a  great  lake  which  he  calls  the 
Muta  Nzige — the  same  name  as  the  na¬ 
tive  one  of  the  Albert  Nyanza — his  Wag- 
anda  followers  proved  faithless  to  their 
trust,  and  he  was  forced  to  retire  with¬ 
out  launching  his  boat.  Till  his  return 
to  England  Mr.  Stanley  believed  that  at 
this  point,  close  to  the  Equator,  he  had 
reached  a  southern  gulf  of  the  Albert 
Nyanza  ;  but  the  recent  explorations  of 
^hat  basin  by  the  Egyptian  Staff  have 
8^  shown  its  comparatively  small  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  that  more  than  a  degree  of 
..latitude  separates  it  from  the  lake  on 
whose  shores  Mr.  Stanley  stood.  Here, 
then,  an  altogether  new  lake  has  been 
made  known,  and  with  it  a  new  ques¬ 
tion  of  African  geography  arises  for 
future  explorers  to  unravel.  Does  the 
Muta  Nzige  overflow  to  the  Victoria 
Lake  by  the  Kagera  river  ?  if  so,  it  is  a 
higher  reservoir  of  the  Nile  than  the  Vic¬ 
toria  itself.  Or  does  it  drain  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza  or  to  the  Congo  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  now  turned  to  the  second 
of  the  great  problems  he  had  set  himself 
to  solve,  and  marching  south  through 
the  country  of  the  gentle  king  Rumanika, 
with  whom  Speke’s  memory  is  still  cher¬ 
ished,  reached  the  well-known  lake  port 
of  Ujiji,  and  launched  out  to  circum- 
navigatg  the  Tanganika  in  search  of  an 


outlet.  We  have  now  three  independent 
sketch  surveys  of  the  Tanganika  Lake 
discovered  by  Burton  in  1858 — those  of 
Livingstone,  made  during  his  wanderings 
round  its  shores ;  of  Cameron ;  and 
now  of  Stanley — and  it  is  curious  to 
compare  these.  In  broad  outline  they 
agree,  but  in  detail,  as  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  they  differ  materially.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  sketch  survey  agrees  more  closely 
with  that  of  I.ivingstone  than  that  of 
Cameron  ;  but  we  should  prefer  the  last, 
as  the  work  of  a  skilled  surveyor,  to 
either  of  the  others.  Where  Cameron 
shows  an  almost  even  coast-line  Mr. 
Stanley’s  chart  almost  invariably  pre¬ 
sents  a  deeply  indented  one  ;  where  the 
former  shows  an  open  bay,  the  latter 
marks  a  deep  inlet,  and  the  same  con¬ 
trast  is  evident  in  comj>aring  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley’s  sketch  of  the  Victoria  Lake  with 
the  portion  of  its  shores  drawn  by  Speke 
and  Grant.  In  itself  the  Tanganika  is 
a  geographical  puzzle  ;  for,  though  its 
waters  are  fresh,  it  has  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  Everywhere  along  its  coasts  Mr. 
Stanley  found  evidences  of  its  rising  in 
recent  times  :  three  palm-trees,  which 
stood  in  the  market-place  of  Ujiji  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  in  1871,  for  example, 
are  now  about  100  feet  in  the  lake  ;  and 
yet  there  are  unmistakable  signs  all 
round  the  southern  shores  of  the  water 
having  stood  at  a  higher  level  than  at 
present.  Mr.  Stanley  suggests  an  inge¬ 
nious  and  very  interesting  explanation  of 
this  problem,  by  pointing  out  that  the 
southern  half  of  the  Tanganika  may 
have  formed  at  one  time  a  separate  lake, 
at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  present 
one,  overflowing  to  the  westward  by  the 
Lukuga  creekwhich  Cameron  discovered, 
and  which  lies  in  the  only  depression  of 
the  lake  shores.  Two  approaching  capes 
still  seem  to  mark  the  northern  limit  of 
this  supposed  former  lake,  which,  in 
consequence  of  some  natural  catastro¬ 
phe,  seems  to  have  burst  into  the  basin 
which  now  forms  the  northern  half  of 
the  Tanganika,  lowering  the  general  level 
of  the  united  lake  basins  very  consider¬ 
ably.  The  two  basins  thus  formed  into 
one  are  again  gradually  being  filled  up 
to  near  the  level  of  the  first,  so  that  the 
Lukuga  is  about  to  begin  again  to  per¬ 
form  its  old  function  of  carrying  off  the 
surplus  waters  of  Tanganika  westward 
to  the  Congo. 

Now  there  remained  the  question  of 
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.  the  great  river  in  the  west.  And  soon 
after  every  comer  of  Tanganika  |had 
been  searched,  a  rapid  jouraey  brought 
Mr.  Stanley  to  the  Arab  station  of 
Nyangwe  on  the  Lualaba.  This  was  the 
farthest  northward  point  of  Livingstone’s 
journeys,  and  here  also  Cameron  was 
compelled  to  turn  away  from  the  great 
river,  for  the  Arabs  refused  to  sell  him 
canoes  for  a  voyage  which  they  believed 
would  lead  him  to  certain  death.  Be¬ 
yond  this  point  they  themselves  will  not 
venture,  though  the  cannibal  land  be¬ 
yond  teems  with  coveted  ivory. 

When  Mungo  Park  had  reached  the 
upper  Niger  a  second  time,  and  had  re¬ 
solved  to  follow  it  to  the  sea,  believing 
that  it  would  lead  him  to  the  Congo,  for 
its  delta  mouth  in  the  Bight  of  Benin 
was  then  unsuspected,  he  wrote  home  to 
Lord  Camden  : —  . 

"  I'shall  set  sail  to  the  coast  with  the  fixed  res¬ 
olution  to  discover  the  termination  of  the  Niger 
or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  .  .  .  though  all 

the  Europeans  who  are  with  me  should  die,  and 
though  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still 
persevere  ;  and  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  journey,  I  would  at  least  die  in  the 
Niger.” 

In  the  same  spirit  Stanley,  at  Nyangwe, 
resolved  to  go  on  and  to  follow  the  great 
river  whithersoever  it  might  lead  him. 
Park  passed  down  into  the  then  un¬ 
known  Niger,  and  his  fate  is  to  this  day 
a  matter  of  some  uncertainty.  Had 
Stanley  also  disappeared  from  view,  no 
onex:an  tell  [how  long  his  destiny  might 
have  remained  hidden  ;  for  though  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo  has  been  known 
and  visited  by  Europeans  since  the  fif¬ 


teenth  century,  its  lower  cataracts  form 
such  a  barrier  in  [the  way  of  communi¬ 
cation  upward,  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  existence  even  of  Europeans  has 
not  penetrated  to  any  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  inland  from  the  west,  and  few 
would  have  been  hardy  enough  to  ven¬ 
ture  after  him  down  its  tide.  Fortunate¬ 
ly  Mr.  Stanley  has  lived  to  tell  us  the 
story  of  his  voyage  down  the  Living¬ 
stone  to  the  Western  Sea — a  story  of 
adventure  and  hair-breadth  escapes 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
modem  exploration.  He  has  also  un¬ 
veiled  a  great  water-way  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  which,  its  rapids  once  passed, 
will  doubtless  be  as  regularly  navigated 
in  future  by  European  vessels  as  the 
Niger  now  is. 

As  a  whole  the  volumes  before  us  are 
written  in  a  far  higher  tone  than  Mr. 
Stanley’s  former  works,  while  retaining 
all  their  vigor.  The  perusal  of  them 
leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  to  admire 
more  the  indomitable  will  of  the  leader, 
his  power  of  resource  and  the  influence 
by  which  he  made  men  and  heroes  of  his 
followers  during  their  three  years  of 
training  under  him  ;  or  the  diligence  of 
the  observer  in  amassing  such  a  store  of 
varied  information  about  the  lands 
through  which  he  passed  in  the  midst  of 
circumstances  so  arduous.  This  material 
it  appears  is  not  by  an^  means  exhausted 
in  these  volumes,  which  are  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another  in  which  the  hydrog¬ 
raphy,  ethnology,  and  natural  history 
of  Central  Africa  are  to  be  more  fully 
discussed. — The  Academy. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  BLACKIE. 

Italia  !  how  I  love  thee,  both  thy  brightness  and  thy  beauty, 
And  thy  flajh  of  vivid  verdure  in  the  shining  month  of  May  ! 
With  thy  vines  all  richly  swin^n^, 

And  thy  blithe  birds  sweetly  singing. 

And  thy  bells  of  worship  ringing. 

In  the  shining  month  of  May  ; 

With  thy  stout  old  castled  places 
,  With  severe,  majestic  faces, 

Hung  round  with  storied  graces. 

In  the  brightness  of  the  May  ; 
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With  thy  towers  that  look  serenely 

From  their  proud  cliffs,  throned  so  queenly, 

With  broad  mantles  flaunting  greenly 
In  the  brightness  of  the  May  ; 

With  thy  shroud  so  grandly  sweeping. 

And  thy  sins  so  softly  sleeping. 

And  thy  fountains  freshly  leaping 
In  the  bright  face  of  the  day  ; 

With  thy  names  that  fill  the  ages — 

Statesmen, '  singers,  saints  and  sages. 

And  thy  shrines  with  pictured  pages 
In  significant  display  ; 

With  mighty  memories  near  thee 
In  strength  to  atmosphere  thee. 

From  distant  doubt-  to  clear  thee 
""  When  falls  the  cloudy  day  : 

With  thy  years  of  long  probation 
For  the  glorious  consummation 
To  wear  the  name  of  Nation 
In  the  brightness  of  to-day  : 

Italia,  I  w'ill  love  thee  in  thy  grandeur  and  thy  glory. 

And  thy  wealth  of  spreading  beauty  in  the  shining  month  of  May  ! 


But,  Italia,  I  may  never  change  the  land  that  I  was  bom  in 
For  thy  beauty  and  thy  splendor  and  thy  triumph  in  the  May, 

The  land  of  lofty  Ben, 

And  of  green,  far-winding  glen. 

And  of  light-heeled,  hilted  men. 

On  the  purple  heather  brae  ; 

With  thy  crystal  wells  clear  gushing. 

And  thy  amber  torrents  rushing. 

And  thy  bright  September  flushing 
With  the  heather  on  the  brae  : 

W'ith  the  wide  Atlantic’s  roar 
On  thy  gray  and  granite  shore. 

And  the  pure  dew’s  dripping  store 
On  the  greenness  of  the  brae  ; 

Where  the  fragrant  birch-tree  waves 
O’er  the  hollow  mountain  caves. 

And  the  headlong-tumbling  waves 
Dash  the  glory  of  the  spray  ; 

The  land  where  first  I  drew 
Sweet  breath  of  life,  and  grew 
Hard  of  foot,  and  fresh  of  hue 
As  the  heather  on  the  brae  ; 

The  land  that  never  quailed 
[  When  the  haughty  foe  assailed. 

And  whose  mettle  never  failed 
In  the  patriotic  fray. 

And  whose  sons  aye  stand  together 
For  the  thistle  and  the  heather. 

In  the  bluster  of  the  weather, 

In  the  mildness  of  the  May —  , 

Brave  land  where  I  am  rooted  like  the  pine-tree  on  the  mountain, 

I  have  loved,  and  I  will  love  thee  while  the  sun  shall  rule  the  May  ! 
Florence,  May  litk,  1878. 

— Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  whose  name  out  on  his  return  journey  in  March, 
has  now  become  one  of  the  most  famous  1872,  and  in  July  reached  England, where 
in  the  long  and  illustrious  roll  of  African  he  was  received  with  distinguished  hon- 
explorers,  was  born  in  1840,  near  Den-  or,  the  queen  presenting  him  with  a  gold 
high,  Wales,  of  humble  parentage.  He  snuff-box  set  with  diamonds,  and  the 
was  placed  in  the  poor  house,  where  he  Royal  Geographical  Society  awarding 
remained  till  his  thirteenth  year,  after  him,  in  1873,  its  “  patrons’  medal.” 
which  he  taught  school  for  a  while,  and  Under  the  title  of  “  How  I  Found  Liv- 
then  shippech  as  cabin-boy  in  a  vessel  ingstone”  he  published  in  November, 
bound  for  New  Orleans.  Concluding  to  1872,  an  account  of  his  exp>edition, 
remain  there,  he  was  adopted  by  a  mer-  which  appeared  simultaneously  in  Lon- 
chant,  whose  name  he  assumed  instead  don  and  New  York, 
of  his  own,’ which  was  John  Rawlins.  Tidings  having  been  received  of  the 
His  adopted  father  having  died  without  death  of.  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Central 
a  will,  and  the  Civil  War  breaking  out  Africa,  Stanley  was  placed  at  the  head 
just  then,  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  of  an  expedition,  the  cost  of  which  was 
army  ;  but  neither  his  convictions  nor  jointly  undertaken  by  the  New  York 
his  sympathies  bound  him  to  the  South-  Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
em  side,  and  on  being  taken  prisoner  he  graph,  and  the  object  of  which  was  to 
volunteered  in  the  United  States  navy,  explore  the  lake  region  of  Equatorial 
and  became  ensign  of  an  ironclad.  It  Africa.  He  left  the  coast  in  Novem- 
is  said  to  have  been  while  serving  in  this  ber,  1874,  at  the  head  of  356  men,  and, 
capacity  that  he  wrote  the  letter  or  letters  after  many  hardships  and  some  severe 
which  first  revealed  his  powers  and  se-  contests  with  the  natives,  reached  Lake 
cured  him  a  newspaper  connection.  Victoria  Nyanra,  February  27th,  1875, 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  out  as  having  lost  194  men  by  death  and  deser- 
newspapier  correspondent  to  Turkey  and  tion  en  route.  For  nearly  three  years 
Asia  Minor,  and  in  1868  accompanied  more  he  was  engaged  in  the  work  of  ex- 
the  British  expedition  to  Abyssinia  as  ploration,  and  he  has  just  published  an 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  account  of  his  travels  in  an  elaborate 
Herald,  a  part  of  his  correspondence  on  work  entitled  ”  Through  the  Dark  Con- 
this  occasion  being  subsequently  embod-  tinent ;  or.  The  Sources  of  the  Nile, 
ied  in  a  volume.  In  October,  1870,  around  the  Great  Lakes  of  Equatorial 
being  then  employed  in  Spain,  he  was  Africa,  and  down  the  Livingstone  River 
summoned  to  Paris  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.”  In  an  article 
the  Herald  to  organize  an  expedition  to  reproduced  elsewhere,  Mr.  Keith  John- 
learn  the  fate  of  Livingstone,  the  African  ston  gives  a  summary  of  this  work  and 
explorer,  of  whom  only  vague  rumors  of  the  explorations  which  it  records, 
had  been  heard  for  upwards  of  two  and  to  it  the,reader  is  referred  for  fur- 
years.  He  reached  Zanzibar  in  Janu-  ther  facts  concerning  Mr.  Stanley’s  later 
ary,  1871,  made  his  preparations,  and  travels. 

towards  the  end  of  March  set  out  for  the  The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr. 
interior  with  a  company  of  192  men.  In  Stanley  is  from  a  late  photograph,  and 
November  he  found  Livingstone,  who  was  is  considered  a  good  likeness.  He  has 
living  in  a  state  of  almost  complete  des-  been  greatly  changed  in  personal  apf>ear- 
titution  near  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  fur-  ance  by  the  physical  and  mental  strain 
nished  him  with  supplies  and  means  for  which  he  underwent  during  his  last  won- 
further  explorations.  After  having  ex-  derful  journey,  which,  to  use  his  own 
plored  in  company  with  Livingstone  the  words,  ”  has  made  him  an  old  man  in 
northern  portion  of  the  lake,  Stanley  set  his  thirty-fifth  year.” 
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Charlotte  Clshman.  Her  Letters  and  Mem¬ 
ories  of  her  Life.  By  Emma  Stebbins. 

Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  Co. 

From  1856  onwards  to  the  close  of  Miss 
Cushman’s  life,  Miss  Stebbins  enjoyed  her  in¬ 
timate  friendship  and  association,  and  no  one 
could  be  in  a  better  position  to  do  justice  to 
that  aspect  of  Miss  Cushman's  character  which 
she  revealed  in  her  private  and  social  life. 
Those  who,  having  seen  and  admired  the  ac¬ 
tress  and  reader,  would  like  to  learn  what  man¬ 
ner  of  woman  Miss  Cushman  was  will  be  both 
satisfied  and  gratified  with  Miss  Stebbins’  work, 
and  especially  will  appreciate  the  graphic  and 
loving  touches  by  which  she  delineates  those 
amiable  and  womanly  qualities  which  made 
Miss  Cushman  so  winning  as  a  friend,  so 
charming  as  an  acquaintance,  and  so  magnetic 
a  figure  in  miscellaneous  social  gatherings.  It 
is  related  of  Mrs.  Siddons  that  the  instincts  of 
the  actress  were  so  predominant  within  her  that 
she  could  not  call  for  beer  save  in  the  words 
and  tones  of  high  tragedy,  and  of  Garrick  that 
"  it  was  only  off  the  stage  he  was  acting  but 
no  one  ever  carried  less  of  the  professional  taint 
into  private  life  than  Miss  Cushman,  and  her 
great  and  world-wide  stage  successes  never  im¬ 
paired  in  the  slightest  degree  the  genuineness, 
simplicity,  frankness,  and  candor  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  private  life.  To  the  very 
last,  even  when  as  an  old  and  broken  woman 
she  was  sinking  under  the  sinister  attacks  of  a 
fatal  and  incurable  disease,  she  preserved  some¬ 
thing  of  the  impulsiveness,  the  ardor  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  the  high  spirits  of  vigorous  childhood  ; 
yet  at  no  period  of  her  life  was  she  oblivious 
of  the  dignity  and  responsibility  of  her  profes¬ 
sional  and  social  position,  and  her  long  and 
stainless  career  reflects  no  less  honor  upon  wo¬ 
manhood  than  lustre  upon  the  stage. 

All  this  Miss  Stebbins  brings  out  with  an 
amplitude  and  a  vividness  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  ;  but  of  Miss  Cushman  as  an  actress 
— in  which,  after  all,  we  must  seek  her  claims 
to  remembrance — we  get  but  an  imperfect  and 
shadowy  conception.  Miss  Stebbins  makes  an 
almost  passionate  defence  of  acting  as  an  art 
and  of  actors  and  actresses  as  a  class,  and  she 
is  fully  alive  to  the  elevating  influence  which 
such  a  career  as  Charlotte  Cushman’s  must 
have  upon  her  profession  and  the  public  esti¬ 
mate  of  it ;  but  she  seems  to  have  no  genuine 
sympathy  with  or  undersUnding  of  it,  and  she 
hardly  attempts  even  to  indicate  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  qualities  of  Miss  Cushman’s  acting,  her 
methods  of  interpretation,  or  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  her  success.  There  is  not  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  or  detailed  analysis  of  a  single  one  of  Miss 
Cushman’s  famous  “  parts,”  and  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance  in  which  she  attempts  to  describe  her 
mode  of  study  and  preparation  she  is  almost 
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certainly  mistaken.  If  anything  can  be  af¬ 
firmed  with  confidence  of  Miss  Cushman’s  stage 
career,  it  is  that  her  great  success  was  due  to 
no  spontaneous  inspirations  of  genius,  but  to 
thorough,  minute,  painstaking,  and  conscienti¬ 
ous  study.  She  herself  declares  as  much  in  a 
letter  of  advice  and  encouragement  to  a  young 
actress  ;  yet  Miss  Stebbins  states  that  her 
method  of  preparing  for  a  part  was  to  learn  the 
words,  form  a  general  conception  of  the  char¬ 
acter,  and  for  all  details  and  “  business”  trust 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  occasion.  Now  we 
have  Garrick’s  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
“  inspiration  of  the  moment”  can  never  make 
even  a  passable  actor  or  actress,  much  less  a 
great  one  ;  and  the  idea  is  opposed  to  all  we 
know  of  Miss  Cushman’s  gradual  rise  to  emi¬ 
nence,  of  her  systematic  and  methodical  habits 
of  work,  of  the  consistency  and  harmony  of 
her  personations,  and  lastly  of  her  oft-reiterated 
opinions  as  to  the  essentials  of  success  on  the 
stage. 

Aside  from  this  central  defqct  of  the  book, 
there  are  others  which  seem  to  require  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  comment.  The  lack  of  constructive  art 
is  curious  in  one  whose  professional  work  as 
a  sculptress  lies  in  securing  a  due  proportion 
and  harmony  and  subordination  of  parts.  The 
style  [is  remarkably  good,  but  the  narration  is 
broken  and  detached,  episodes  and  incidents 
which  are  scarcely  entitled  to  a  place  at  all  are 
treated  with  the  same  fulness  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  and  the  most  characteristic 
traits,  no  distinction  is  maintained  between  the 
most  trivial  and  the  most  significant  facts,  ar¬ 
gument  and  assertion  are  habitually  resorted 
to  where  illustrative  facts  are  needed,  and  there 
is  a  vagueness  about  the  chronologfy  which 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
period  of  Miss  Cushman’s  life  any  particular 
event  or  experience  is  to  be  assigned.  The  ha¬ 
bitual  indifference  to  dates  is  especially  annoy¬ 
ing,  and  the  reader  hardly  knows  what  to  think 
when  he  finds  that  though  an  entire  chapter  is 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  fete  offerpd  Miss 
Cushman  on  the  occasion  ofher  farewell  to  the 
New  York  stage,  not  the  faintest  intimation  is 
given  of  the  day,  the  month,  or  even  the  year 
in  which  it  occurred. 

The  book  is  issued  in  very  handsome  style, 
and  is  illustrated  with  heliotypcs  of  Gutekunst’s 
portrait  of  Miss  Cushman,  of  Miss  Stebbins’ 
bust  of  her,  and  of  Miss  Cushman’s  villa  at 
Newport.  Morever,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  a 
very  interesting  and  instructive  bit  of  biography. 

Letters  FROM  High  Latitudes:  Being  Some 

Account  of  a  Voyage,  in  1856,  in  the  Schoon¬ 
er  yacht  "  Foam,”  to  Iceland,  Jan  Mayen, 

and  Spitzbergen.  By  Lord  Dufferin.  New 

York  :  R.  'H'orlhington. 

Though  this  is  the  first  American  edition  of 
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Lord  Dufferin's  little  book,  its  merits  are  too 
generally  known  for  any  extended  comment 
upon  it  to  be  necessary.  Wherever  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  read  it  has  been  accepted  as 
one  of  the  classics  in  its  department  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  a  more  thoroughly  delightful  book  of  any 
kind  has  not  appeared  during  the  last  twenty 
or  twenty-five  years.  There  is  always  an 
agreeable  element  of  adventure  in  yachting  in 
any  waters,  and  a  spice  of  danger  is  continu¬ 
ously  present  in’  the  voyage  of  so  small  a  craft 
as  the  "  Foam  ”  in  the  ice-infested  seas  of  the 
Arctic  xonc  ;  and  in  reading  Lord  Dufiierin’s 
account  of  the  voyage  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  the  literary  skill  of  the 
record  or  the  daring  and  fortitude  which  could 
furnish  materials  for  such  a  record. 

^  The  narrative  is  in  the  form  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  apparently  to  his  wife,  and  it  combines 
every  qtiality  that  could  add  interest  and  charm 
to  a  record  of  travel  amid  unfamiliar  but  im¬ 
pressive  and  storied  scenes.  Its  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery  are  wonderfully  vivid  and 
picturesque  ;  its  gleanings  from  history  and 
legend  and  song  ,,have  all  the  romantic  fasci¬ 
nation  of  the  original  sa^'os  whence  they  were 
taken  ;  the  information  conveyed  is  copious  and 
varied  without  being  labored  or  fatiguing  ;  the 
circumstances  and  incidents  of  life  on  sea  and 
land  are  portrayed  with  a  graphic  power  rare¬ 
ly  equalled  ;  and  there  are  character-sketches 
and  “  situations"  which  could  only  be  matched 
by  choice  bits  from  the  old  comedies.  The 
style  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  vigorous,  pol¬ 
ished,  and  graceful ;  and  the  entire  narrative  is 
pervaded  and  illuminated  by  the  delicate  play 
of  a  refined  fancy  and  a  genial  humor. 

The  present  edition  is  shapely  and  well 
printed,  and  'contains  a  number  of  wood-cuts, 
including  a  portrait  of  Lord  Dufilerin,  with  an 
ingenious  and  graceful  preface  written  by  the 
author  especially  for  this  edition.  The  preface 
to  the  Canadian  edition  is  also  included,  as  it 
contains  additional  and  highly  amusing  partic¬ 
ulars  ^tMut  Wilson,  who  is  one  of  the  "  feat¬ 
ures  ”  of  the  original  narrative. 

Appleton’s  New  Handy-Volume  Series. 

New  York  :  D.  AppUton  &•  Co, 

The  prospectus  of  this  series  defines  its  aim 
so  clearly  and  comprehensively  that  we  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  its  opening  passages,  which 
are  as  follows  ;  "  The  later  developments  of 
literary  taste  with  American  readers  indicate 
two  things  :  a  preference  for  compact  and 

lucid  outlines  of  historic  or  literary  periods, 
and  for  stories  which,  while  within  the  compass 
of  a  single  sitting,  shall  have  all  the  symmetry, 
the  artistic  treatment,  the  careful  charac¬ 
ter-drawing,  and  the  freshness  of  incident, 
which  mark  the  lengthier  but  scarcely  more 
ambitious  novel ;  second,  a  demand  for  books 


in  a  form  so  convenient  and  handy  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  may  always  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  ready 
for  use  on  the  train,  on  the  steamboat,  in  the 
horse-car,  at  moments  snatched  at  twilight  or 
bedtime,  while  sitting  on  the  sea-shore  or  ram¬ 
bling  in  the  woods — at  all  periods  of  rest  or 
leisure,  whether  in  town  or  country."  It  is  in 
recognition  of  these  preferences  and  needs  that 
the  “  Handy-Volume  Series  "  has  been  project¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  is  designed  to  make  its  range  of  selec¬ 
tion  so  comprehensive  as  to  include  "  works 
of  every  variety  of  theme,  from  old  authors  as 
well  as  new,  and  attractive  to  students  as  well 
as  general  readers."  I  The  books  composing 
the  series  are  of  a  size  convenient  for  the  pocket 
and  yet  large  enough  to  admit  of  bold  and 
handsome  type,  and  it  is  not  merely  an  epigram 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  cheap  about  them 
except  the  price.  Fiction  necessarily  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  plan,  and  of  the  first  eight  volumes 
all  except  the  always-enjoyable  “  E^ays  of 
Elia  ”  are  stories.  "  Jet :  Her  Face  or  Her 
Fortune  ?”  is'a  very  favorable  specimen  of  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Annie  Edwardes,  author  of 
"  Archie  Lovell,”  etc.,  than  which  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  in  current  fiction  that  is  stronger  or  more 
dramatic.  "  A  Struggle,”  by  Barnet  Phillips, 
is  exquisitely  pathetic  and  touching  without  be¬ 
ing  painful ;  and  “  Misericordia,”  by  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton,  sweeps  the  chords  of  tragedy 
with  a  firm  and  skilful  hand.  “  Gordon  Bald¬ 
win”  and  "  The  Philosopher’s  Pendulum” 
are  by  Rudolph  Lindau,  a  writer  whose  name 
will  speedily  become  more  familiar  than  it  notv 
is  to  the  reding  public.  Both  stories  are  of  a 
remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  but  the  latter 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  short  stories 
of  recent  times,  and  will  take  a  permanent  place 
among  the  lesser  masterpieces  of  fiction. 
"The  Fisherman  of  Auge,”  by  Katharine  S. 
Macquoid,  is  a  tender  and  graceful  love  story 
which  readers  of  the  Eclectic  ten  years  back  will 
recall  with  pleasure  ;  and  “  The  House  of  the 
Two  Barbels  ”  is  a  delicate  genre  picture  of 
French  rural  life  from  the  polished  pen  of  An¬ 
dre  Theuriet. 

Among  the  books  whose  early  appearance  is 
promised  are  ”  Liquidated,”  by  Rudolph  Lin¬ 
dau,  ”  Mrs.  Gainsborough’s  Diamonds,”  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  “  L’Arrabiata  and  Other 
Stories,”  by  Paul  Heyse,  ”  Clytemnestra  and 
Other  Stories,”  by  the  late  Albert  Webster, 
”  The  Goldsmith’s  Wife,”  "  A  Bird  of  Pas¬ 
sage,”  by  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  “The  Ro¬ 
mance  of  the  English  Stage,”  and  a  critical  and 
biographical  monograph  on  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Material  for  the  series  will  be  drawn  from  Amer¬ 
ican,  English,  and  Continental  sources  ;  and 
the  publishers  promise  that  it  shall  become  ”  a 
delightful  library,  varied  in  character  and  fairly 
exhaustless  in  the  refined  entertainment  it  will 
afford.” 
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Hathkrcourt.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Leis¬ 
ure  Hour  Series.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
Co. 

The  author  of  “  Hathercourt,”  under  the 
pen-name  of  “  Ennis  Graham,”  is  already  fa¬ 
vorably  known  as  a  writer  for  children,  and  the 
present  work  affords  ample  promise  of  equal 
success  in  the  higher  and  wider  field  of  the 
novel.  “  Hathercourt  ”  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
fined,  graceful,  and  pleasing  of  recent  stories, 
— interesting  without  being  exciting,  vivid  in 
incident  without  being  sensational,  and  with  a 
gradual  and  consistent  development  of  plot 
which  holds  the  attention  throughout.  The  di¬ 
vergent  characters  of  the  two  sisters,  around 
whom  the  interest  of  the  story  centres,  are  firm¬ 
ly  yet  delicately  delineated,  and  if  the  men 
are  what  are  called  “  women’s  men  ”  they 
maintain  their  vraisemblance  better  than  is  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  with  such  conventional  figures. 
The  accessories  are  simple  but  appropriate — the 
life  of  an  English  country  rectory — and  the 
story  pleases  rather  by  its  atmosphere  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  gentle  breeding  and  high  thought 
than  by  any  of  those  brilliant  and  striking 
effects  at  which  novelists  are  apt  to  aim,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  earlier  works.  Readers  of  ”  Hath¬ 
ercourt”  will  be  prepared  to  welcome  anything 
Mrs.  Molesworth  may  offer  them  in  the  future. 

Aspirations  of  the  World.  A  Chain  of 

Opals.  Collected,  with  an  Introduction,  by 

L.  Maria  Child.  Boston :  Roberts  Bros. 

”  In  this  book,”  says  the  author,  ”  I  have 
collected  some  specimens  of  the  moral  and 
religious  utterances  of  various  ages  and  na¬ 
tions,  from  the  remotest  known  records  down 
to  the  present  time.  In  doing  this,  my  motive 
is  simply  to  show  that  there  is  much  in  which 
all  mankind  agree.  I  have,  therefore,  avoided 
presenting  the  theological  aspects  of  any  re¬ 
ligion.  Sentiments  unite  men ;  opinions 
separate  them.  The  fundamental  rules  of 
Morality  are  the  same  with  good  men  of  all 
ages  and  countries ;  the  idea  of  Immortality 
has  been  present  with  them  all,  and  all  have 
manifested  similar  aspirations  tos^ard  an  in¬ 
finitely  wise  and  good  Being,  by  whom  they 
were  created  and  sustained.”  This  being  the 
aim  and  purpose  of  the  book,  we  may  explain 
that  its  method  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Con¬ 
way’s  '*  Sacred  Anthology,”  except  that  Mrs. 
Child  quotes  not  only  from  writings  usually 
recognized  as  sacred,  but  from  the  general 
literary  utterances  of  mankind — from  Con¬ 
fucius,  Socrates,  Plato,  Cicero,  Finelon,  Car¬ 
lyle,  Frothingham,  and  Beecher,  as  well  as 
from  the  Vedas,  the  Bible,  the  Zendavesta, 
the  Talmud,  and  the  Koran.  The  selections 
are  grouped  under  various  general  heads, 
such  as  “  Ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,”  **  Im¬ 
mortality,"  ”  Worship,"  **  Temperance,”  "  Per- 
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sonal  Purity,”  “  Honesty,”  “  Benevolence,” 
“Brotherhood,”  and  “Nature;”  and  under 
each  head  the  arrangement  is  substantially 
chronological.  The  collection,  as  a  whole,  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive  ;  it  can  hardly  be 
called  representative,  since  points  of  agree¬ 
ment  are  insisted  upon  while  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  are  ignored  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting  and  suggestive,  and  brings  out  with  pe¬ 
culiar  effectiveness  the  immensely  significant 
fact  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  morality  and 
the  religious  aspirations  of  mankind  have 
been  strikingly  similar  always  and  every¬ 
where. 

In  her  temperate  and  carefully-reasoned 
Introduction  Mrs.  Child  points  out  the  les¬ 
sons  that  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  substantial 
unison  of  the  voices  of  mankind  as  they  come 
up  from  all  the  ages ;  and  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  is  a  noble  plea  for  a  large  liberality  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  matters  of  religion. 

■  •  •  • - 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 

Two  interesting  Napoleon  relics  have  been 
lately  added  to  the  British  Museum  :  one  is  a 
chart  of  Cadiz  Bay,  sent  by  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  to  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  1809  (Add.  MS. 
30,147  B) ;  the  other  a  beautifully  written  vol¬ 
ume  of  French  songs,  set  to  music,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Hortense,  Queen  of  Holland,  mother 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  This  charming  specimen 
of  musical  caligraphy  was  given  by  Madame  de 
Montaran  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  by  him  to 
his  daughter,  Rosabella  Stanho[>e  Randolph. 
Some  of  the  songs  which  are  contained  in  it 
are  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  Comte  de 
la  Garde :  the  first  is  “  Le  Beau  Dunois,” 
known  popularly  as  “  Partant  pour  la  Syrie  ” 
(30,148). 

Max  MoLTKEhas  made  an  excellent  German 
translation  of  the  “  doubtful  ”  play  of  Edward 
III.  He,  curiously  enough,  considers  it  a  gen¬ 
uine  play  of  Shakespeare’s,  adopting  the 
opinion  of  Tieck,  which  no  trustworthy  Ger¬ 
man  Shakespearean  like  Prof.  Delius  has  ever 
taken  up. 

Bound  up  with  a  volume  of  pamphlets  of 
1670-go,  which  he  recently  obtained,  Prof. 
Dowden  has  found  a  manuscript  of  about  the 
same  date,  consisting  of  a  collection  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  poems.  How  many  of  these  have 
been  already  printed  is  not  yet  ascertained. 
The  manuscript  includes  several  well-known 
pieces  by  Andrew  Marvell,  Sir  John  Denham, 
and  the  Earl  of  Rochester ;  the  written  text 
varies  in  many  and  interesting  particulars  from 
the  printed  texts :  in  some  instances  it  adds 
several  lines  to  the  poems  as  printed ;  in 
others,  the  variations  certainly  present  the  true 
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readings  for  the  first  time.  The  poems  are  in 
the  main  satires  upon  the  morals  and  politics 
of  th<  time  of  Charles  II..  and  these  copies 
were  probably  made  while  the  verses  still  cir¬ 
culated  in  manuscript. 

The  Rev.  J.  Laing  is  actively  engaged  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Dictionary  of  Anonymous 
and  Pseudonymous  Literature  of  Great  Britain, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Hal- 
kett,  of  the  Advocates’  Library.  Mr.  Laing 
proposes  to  complete  the  examination  this  sum¬ 
mer  of  the  collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  then  to  exhaust  the  contents  of  the  Mend- 
ham  collection  at  the  Law  Society  and  the 
library  of  the  Athenaeum  Club.  When  the 
prospectus  for  the  publication  of  Mr.  Halkett’s 
materials  first  appeared,  the  number  of  books 
which  he  had  examined  was  supposed  to 
amount  to  twenty  thousand,  but  this  number 
was  considerably  over-estimated.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  volumes  which  have  been  collated 
can  fall  little  short  of  that  number.  The  labors 
of  Mr.  Laing  have  greatly  increased  the  value 
of  the  work,  which  all  bibliographers  are 
eagerly  expecting. 

Friedrich  Bodenstedt,  the  author  of 
Mina  Schaffy,  is  engaged  upon  a  translation  of 
Omar  Khayyam, 

Mr.  D.  B.  Monro  will  shortly  bring  out  a 
first  instalment  of  his  long-  expected  work  on 
Homer,  in  the  shape  of  a  volume  on  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Homeric  Grammar. 

M.  Joaquin  Menant,  of  Rouen,  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  comprehensive  work  upon  the  engraved 
stone  cylinders  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia, 
which  will  be  issued  shortly, 

Joaquin  Miller  is  about  to  publish,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  new  volume  of  poems,  to  be  called 
Songs  of  Far  Away  Lands.  The  volume  will 
be  one  of  some  magnitude,  and  is  dedicated  to 
Lord  Houghton. 

Lady  Herbert  of  Lea  is  writing  a  book  on 
the  position  of  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
fourth  century,  in  which  she  traces  the  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  domestic  life  of  the  present 
day  and  that  of  the  Eiarly  Christians. 

Piccadilly  states  that  Captain  Burton  is  en¬ 
gaged  on  a  new  and  full  translation  of  the  A  ra~ 
bian  Nights,  and  that  he  will  render  the  verses 
scattered  through  the  stories  in  the  assonance 
of  the  original.  Some  of  the  verses  quoted  in 
the  Arabian  Nights  are  by  the  poet  Zoheir, 
who  in  the  twelfth  century  had  a  long  sojourn 
in  Egypt  as  secretary. 

Mr.  W.  Skeat  is  engaged  upon  an  etymologi¬ 
cal  dictionary  of  the  English  language  somewhat 
similar  in  plan  to  Mr.  Hensleigh  W’edgwood's, 
but  more  elaborate  in  character  and  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  accepted  philological  methods.  It  will 
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fill  four  volumes,  and  the  first  may  be  looked 
for  next  winter. 

•  Having  completed  his  new  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare,  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  who  is  now  in 
his  ninetieth  year,  contemplates  a  new  edition 
of  his  “  History  of  Dramatic  Poetry.”  He 
says  “  My  brain  will  stand  it,  if  only  my  hands 
hold  out.”  Everybody  will  wish  that  the  vete¬ 
ran  scholar  may  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
task. 

The  late  Mr.  MacGahan  has  left  behind 
him,  corrected  for  publication,  as  much  of  his 
experiences  of  Bulgaria  and  the  Russo-Turkish 
war  as  will  form  a  memorial  volume.  It  will 
probably  be  issued  under  the  supervision  of  his 
brother,  who  has  come  from  the  United  States 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  his  personal 
effects. — Athenuum. 

The  Gustav-Adolf  Verein  is  proceeding  with 
its  design  of  publishing  sketches  of  the  history 
and  present  position  of  Protestantism  in  coun¬ 
tries  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  The  second 
volume,  devoted  to  Italy  and  written  by  Herr 
Leopold  Witte,  has  appeared.  It  seems  that 
there  are  at  present  170  congregations  of  native 
Italian  Protestants,  and  no  mission  stations: 
over  6000  communicants  and  between  4000  and 
5000  pupils  in  the  evangelical  schools. 
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Curious  Relations  of  Sound  and  Color. 
— .\t  one  of  the  conversaziones  held  at  the 
Royal  Society  an  instrument  called phoneidoscope 
was  exhibited,  which  shews  curious  effects  of 
sound  on  color.  A  film  composed  of  soap  and 
glycerine  is  produced  on  a  horizontal  orifice, 
below  which  is  a  flexible  tube  carrying  a 
mouth -piece.  When  the  usual  colors  appear 
on  the  film,  a  by-stander  sounds  a  vocal  note 
into  the  mouth-piece  :  the  colors  suddenly  ar¬ 
range  themselves  in  beautiful  patterns,  with 
vortices  of  color  here  and  there  rotating  swiftly 
and  producing  singularly  beautiful  effects. 
The  patterns  and  vortices  vary  according  to  the 
pitch  of  the  note  ;  hence  a  long  succession  of 
changes  can  be  brought  before  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

Sunspots  and  Rainfall. — Mr.  Meldrum,  of 
the  Royal  Alfred  Observatory,  Mauritius, 
whose  researches  we  have  from  time  to  time 
noticed,  reiterates  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
on  the  sunspot  and  rainfall  question,  and  shews 
as  the  result  of  observation  that  there  is  a  rain¬ 
fall  cycle  for  Europe  and  America  as  well  as 
for  India.  “  I  long  ago,”  he  remarks,  ”  obtained 
similar  results  for  India,  Mauritius,  the  Cape, 
and  Australia,  as  well  as  for  the  depths  of  water 
in  the  Elbe,  Rhine,  Oder,  Danube,  and  Vistula, 
and  have  shewn  that  the  mean  rainfall  curve 
for  the  mean  sunspot  cycle  of  eleven  years  ex- 
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hibits  the  characteristics  of  the  mean  sunspot 
curve.”  Mr.  Meldrum  is  satisfied  that  he  has 
”  evidence  of  a  connection  between  sunspots 
and  rainfall  nearly,  if  not  fully  as  strong  as  the 
evidence  of  a  connection  between  sunspots  and 
terrestrial  magnetism.”  There  are  many 
anomalies  ;  but  ”  underlying  them  all,  and  per¬ 
vading  them  all,  a  well-marked  rainfall  cycle  is 
assuredly  to  be  found,  especially  for  Europe, 
where  the  observations  are  most  numerous.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  satisfactory 
proof  that  these  theories  are  correct. 

Volcanoes  in  the  Moon. — It  has  long  been 
a  mooted  point  whether  active  volcanoes  still 
exist  in  the  moon.  In  1787  Sir  William 
Herschel  announced  that  he  had  observed  three 
volcanoes  in  actual  operation  in  different  parts 
of  the  moon,  the  diameter  of  the  principal  cra¬ 
ter  being  about  three  miles.  Other  observers 
have  described  similar  phenomena,  but  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion  among  astronomers  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  against  the  existence  of  active  lunar 
volcanoes.  In  May,  of  last  year,  however.  Dr. 
H.  J.  Klein,  of  Koln,  while  examining  the 
moon,  noticed  a  great  black  crater  on  the  Mare 
Vaporum,  and  a  little  to  the  Northwest  of  the 
well-known  crater  Hyginus.  He  describes  it 
as  being  nearly  as  large  as  Hyginus,  or  about 
three  miles  in  diameter,  as  being  deep  and  full 
of  shadow,  and  as  forming  a  conspicuous  ob¬ 
ject  on  the  dark  gray  Mare  Vaporum.  Having 
frequently  observed  this  region  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  Dr.  Klein  felt  certain  that  no 
such  crater  existed  there  at  the  time  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  examinations.  He  communicated  his 
observations  to  Dr.  Schmidt,  of  Athens,  the 
veteran  selenographer,  who  assured  him  that 
this  crater  was  absent  from  all  his  numerous 
drawings  of  this  part  of  the  lunar  surface  : 
neither  is  it  shown  by  Schroter,  Lohrmann, 
nor  MUdler.  Last  April  Dr.  Klein  made  his 
discoveries  known  generally,  and  they  seem  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  other  observers.  The 
Mare  Vaporum,  in  which  the  new  crater  is 
situated,  lies  close  to  the  centre  of  the  visible 
surface  of  the  moon,  so  that  objects  in  this  re¬ 
gion  are  very  slightly  affected  by  the  lunar  li- 
brations.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  moon  which 
has  been  most  carefully  studied  by  eminent 
selenographers.  Had  this  new  crater  of  Dr. 
Klein's  appeared  in  a  less  well  known  region, 
much  doubt  would  have  been  felt  as  to  whether 
it  had  previously  existed  or  not. 

Prevention  of  "Scale  "in  Steam  Boil¬ 
ers. — Put  a  lump  of  zinc  into  the  boiler  of  a 
steam  engine,  and  it  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  ”  scale  ;”  that  is,  the  stony  crust  which,  as 
all  engineers  know  to  their  sorrow,  is  very  in¬ 
jurious  and  involves  constant  expenditure. 
The  experiment  having  been  successfully  tried 
during  four  years  by  certain  manufacturers  in 
France,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  appointed 


a  commission  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
it.  From  their  report,  which  was  published 
last  year  in  the  AnnaUs  des  Mines,  we  learn 
that  the  zinc  is  to  be  placed  in  the  boiler  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  furnace,  the  quantity 
being  a  quarter-pound  for  every  five  square  feet 
of  boiler-surface  if  the  water  be  soft,  and  a  half- 
pound  if  the  water  be  hard.  The  boiler  is 
then  worked  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  when 
opened  for  the  usual  cleaning,  the  app>earances, 
as  the  commission  describe,  will  be — "  If  the 
water  be  but  slightly  calcareous,  the  deposits, 
instead  of  forming  solid  and  adherent  scale, 
are  found  in  a  state  of  fluid  mud,  which  is 
easily  removable  by  simple  washing.  The 
iron  being  clean  and  free  from  rust,  no  picking 
or  scraping  is  needed,  whereby  an  important 
saving  of  time  and  labor  is  effected.”  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  water  be  strongly  calca¬ 
reous  or  hard,  "  the  deposits  are  as  coherent 
and  strong  as  though  the  zinc  had  not  been 
employed  ;  but  this  strong  coat  does  not  stick 
to  the  iron.  It  can  be  pulled  off  by  hand,  or 
at  the  worst  detached  without  much  effort, 
leaving  the  iron  clean.  A  simple  washing 
clears  it  from  the  boiler  ;  and  in  this  case,  as 
in  the  foregoing,  picking  and  scraping  are 
avoided.”  Here  the  question  arises — What 
has  become  of  the  zinc  ?  The  answer  given  is, 
that  it  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  it  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  it  has  been  transformed  into 
oxide  of  zinc,  a  white  and  earthy  substance, 
which  often  preserves  the  lamellar  texture  of 
the  metal,  the  central  part  sometimes  continu¬ 
ing  metallic  and  unattacked.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  worth  remark  that  no  trace  of  dis¬ 
solved  zinc  is  found  in  the  water  taken  from 
the  boilers. 

Microphone  and  Magnophone. — There  is 
evidently  much  activity  among  experimenters 
in  the  wide  field  opened  by  the  telephone.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Scott,  an  English  investigator,  has  just 
devised  an  instrument  which  he  calls  the  magno¬ 
phone.  In  his  first  experiments  Mr.  Scott  found 
that  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound  from  the 
telephone  it  was  only  necessary  to  increase  the 
weight  of  metal  in  the  diaphragm,  but  instead 
of  increasing  the  thickness  of  the  plate  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  was  better  to  use  several  laminx 
perforating  all  but  that  nearest  the  magnet. 
Iron  filings  formed  the  next  step,  with  results 
so  promising  that  other  substances  in  a  finely- 
divided  state  were  tried — precipitated  silver, 
pure  iron,  mercury,  and  platinum  —  the  last 
named  being  most  sensitive  to  sound.  Mercury 
answers  all  purposes,  but  instead  of  charcoal 
as  the  porous  holder  of  the  metal,  Mr.  Scott 
used  pumice  or  asbestos,  from  which  he  cut  the 
phonophoric  tablets,  spheres,  or  cylinders. 
The  results  are  identical  with  those  obtained  by 
Professor  Hughes,  in  the  construction  of  the 
microphone. 
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How  TO  Learn  to  Swim. — Man,  for  the 
most  part,  must  learn  to  swim  ;  and  here  is  the 
receipt.  It  must  be  understood  that  we  are 
teaching  a  man  come  to  years  of  discretion. 
First,  work  up  theoretically  and  practically  (as 
far  as  may  be  out  of  the  water)  the  position  of 
the  body  in  swimming,  and  the  rhythmical  ex¬ 
tension  and  adduction  of  the  legs  and  arms. 
Then  boldly  walk  into  the  sea,  when  it  is  rather 
calm,  up  to  the  chin,  turn  to  the  shore,  and  fall 
forward  on  the  chest,  letting  the  arms  cut  the 
water  before  the  body,  and  practise  the  motions 
now  familiar  to  the  mind  from  the  treatise. 
Never  mind  swallowing  a  little  water!  Persevere 
in  this  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  then, 
if  possible,  get  a  swimmer  to  support  your  chest 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Or,  better  still,  as  man 
is  nearly  of  the  same  specific  gravity  as  water, 
the  addition  of  a  very  few  pounds  of  cork  will 
make  him  float.  Get  several  pieces  of  cork, 
therefore,  and  fasten  them  to  loops  in  which 
the  arms  can  be  inserted,  and  with  the  addition 
of  these  you  will  find,  when  the  “  stroke”  is 
once  familiar,  that  you  will  easily  float,  and 
what  is  more,  make  progression  through  the 
water.  Stick  to  this  plan  for  a  few  more  days, 
and  then  try  your  own  unaided  powers  again, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  you  can 
swim.  In  this  way,  without  any  swimming- 
master  or  parade  of  any  kind,  swimming  (we 
speak  from  personal  experience)  is  easily 
learnt,  and  then  what  a  treat,  and  what  a  charm¬ 
ing  mode  of  gaining  exercise,  does  a  bathe  in 
the  sea  become  !  Instead  of  being  a  shivering 
duty,  looked  forward  to  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  poojah  due  to  a  watering-place,  as  an  Anglo- 
Indian  would  say,  the  daily  bathe  is  eagerly 
welcomed,  and  the  whole  system  invigorated 
and  braced  up  by  it.  For  the  swimmer  leaves 
the  water  with  every  muscle  and  limb  aching 
with  his  exertions,  and  the  whole  body  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  healthy  glow,  of  which  he  will  feel 
the  beneficial  effects  throughout  the  day. 
When  once  the  stroke  is  familiar  to  a  man — 
comes,  as  it  were,  by  instinct  to  him  (as  it 
surely  will  if  the  above  modus  discendi  be  per¬ 
severed  in),  all  that  is  needful  is  to  set  one’s  self 
daily  the  task  of  a  stroke  or  two  more,  and  soon 
the  learner  will  find  himself  able  to  swim  any 
reasonable  distance,  not  now  near  the  side,  but 
boldly  dashing  out  among  the  waves.  Thus, 
if  he  finds  he  can  only  stniggle  on  for  six 
strokes  to-day  before  his  face  sinks  and  he  geu 
a  ducking,  to  morrow  let  him  set  himself  the 
duty  of  struggling  on  through  seven  strokes, 
eight  strokes  next  day,  and  so  on,  never  being 
satisfied  with  his  efforts  until  he  has  succeeded 
in  performing  his  daily  number  of  strokes.  In 
this  way  a  visit  to  the  sea  becomes  a  happiness 
to  be  looked  back  upon  ever  after  in  a  man’s 
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life  with  pleasure.  How  much  better  is  it  thus 
to  have  acquired  the  mastery  over  a  strange 
element  than  to  have  lounged  up  and  down  the 
beach  for  many  mornings,  listening  to  Italian 
organ  -  grinders  and  smoking  innumerable 
cigars. — CasselTs  Family  Afagaxine. 


A  VISION  OF  THE  NIGHT.  ' 

On,  my  mother,  that  dear  face  of  thine. 

So  Buirked  in  wisdom,  and  to  miM, 

That  it  teemed  almost  divine. 

At  thou  gazedtt  upon  thy  child  I 
From  oat  yon  heavenly  clime 
That  laint-like  tmile 
Beamed  with  a  radiance  sublime. 

My  mother. 

Oh,  how  I  longed  to  fold  me, 

Dearest  mother,  to  thy  throbbing  breast. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  flee 
In  childhood's  hour. 

When  sorrow  pressed. 

And  only  thou  badst  power 
To  tooth  the  troubled  heart  to  rest ! 

My  mother. 

I  know  ‘tb  all  in  vain  ; 

Yet,  mother,  I  would  fain  recall 
Those  words  of  mine  which  caused  thee  pain — 
That  did  to  heedless  fall 
From  lips  that  never  could  intend 
Wilfully  to  offend 
In  word  or  deed,  however  smalL 

My  precious  mother. 

Dearest  mother,  can  it  be  ? 

Am  I  awake  i  or  doth  it  teem 
That  I  had  teen  thee 
Only  ia  a  nightly  vbioa  of  the  brain— 

A  mocking  dream  t 
And  yet  I  would  such  dream 
Upon  the  heart  remain. 

My  mother. 

Like  a  meteor  thou  art  gone; 

Angels  bore  thee  through  the  maze 
Of  heavenly  space,  up  to  the  throne 
Where  myriads  throng. 

To  welcome  thee  in  tongs 
Of  endless  prabe, — 

And  I  am  waiting  aloae. 

My  mother. 

M.  R.  N. 


SONG. 

When  the  Rote  came  I  loved  the  Rote 
And  thought  of  none  betide. 

Forgetting  all  the  other  flowers. 

And  all  the  others  died  ; 

And  mom  and  iunmi,  and  sun  and  showers 
And  all  things  loved  the  Rote, 

Who  only  half  returoed  my  love. 

Blooming  alike  for  those. 

I  was  the  rival  of  a  score 
Of  loves  on  gaudy  wing. 

The  nightingale  I  would  implore 
For  pity  not  to  sing ; 

Each  called  her  hb ;  still  I  was  glad 
To  wait  or  trtke  my  pitrt ; 

I  loved  the  Rose— who  might  have  had 
The  fairest  lily's  heart. 

Aethve  O’Shaucmnbssv. 
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